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’ Be juft, and fear not; 
Let all the ends thou aim’{t at be thy Country’s, 
Thy Gop’s, and Truth’s. SHAKESPEARE. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
I 

The Bardie Mufeum of Primitive Britifh Literature; and other admi- 
rable Rarities; forming the fecond Volume of the Mufical, Poetical, 
and Hiftorical Relicks of the Welfh Bards and Druids: drawn from 
authentic Docménts of remote Antiquity (with great pains now = 
cued from oblivion) and neuer before publifhed; containing the Bardic 
Triads, Hiftoric Odes, Eulogies, Songs, Elegies, Memorials of the 
Tombs of the Warriors, of King Arthur and bis Knights, Regalias, 
the Wonders of Wales, ce. With Englifh Tranflations and Hiflorie 
Illuftrations ; likewtfe the ancient War-tunes of the Bards, viz. The 
Tpibanau, Epddizanau, Blodau, Lsalandonau, Porreddau, Tlyyau, 

“Mpyneddau ; J 

Hymns, Paflorals, Figs, and Delights: To - natural Melodies 
are added new Bafjes, with Variations, for the Harp, or Harpfichord, 
Violin, or Flute. Dedicated by permiffion to His — Highnefs the 
Prince of Wales. By Edward Jones, Bard to the Prince. Print- 
ed for the Author, 1802, and fold at No. 2, in Greeti-ftreet, near 
Grofvenor-fquare. Price 1]. 5s. Small folio. Pp. xx. Introduc- 
tion and Contents. Pp. 60 Triads, &c, and) §2 Score. 














yas ample title-page, fo requifite to a work fo mifcellaneous, 
difplays the parts. of the whole very confpicuoufly, even too 
Confpicuoufly perhaps, to the public eye, It certainly faves us the 
trouble of particularizing all the principal contents. And we thall 
therefore proceed at once to the work itfelf; and, as far as eur Jittle 
knowledge of Welfh with our total ignorance of mufic will permit us, 
Point out the: great merit of it. ‘ 

In the Introduction Mr. Jones expatiates upon topics, with which 
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we cannot fuppofe him to be much acquainted, and concerning whic 
he can only fhow himfelf ‘* the teller of a twice-told tale,” the m. 
peater of fables, and the rehearfer of falfhoods, concerning the dry: 
ids, the bards, or the druid-bards, of the moft ancient period in the 
Britifh hiitory. We come down therefore to records of A. D, gue, 
** the laws of King Howel the Good,” &c, 


« That code of laws is fo very interefiing and curious, that I fhall«. 
tract from it what relates to the bards, for the information of the reader; 
as it conveys to us a perleci idea oi the bardic charaéler, as well as of the 
fiately grandeur of that period. 

« The Bard of Teulu, or Bard of the Palace, was in rank the eighth of 
cer of the king’s houfehold ; he was allo one of the royal guetis, and fat a 
his table next to the heirapparent. On his appointment the bard received 
a harp from the king, and a golden ring from the queen; the king found 
him his woollen appare!, and a horfe; and the queen found him his linea 
apparel. His lodging was in the houte of the heir apparent, who was the 
controller of the houfeliold ; and, on the three great feflivals in the year, 
it was the office of that prince to deliver the harp into the hands of the 
bard, when ke was going to perform; and for which fervice he was er 
titled to afong (or a tune) from the bard whenever he chofe.* When the 
royal family defired a fong in the great hall, the Bardd-Cadeiriawg, ot 
chaired bard, was to fing firii a hymn in praife of God, and another in ho 
nour of the king and of the mott worthy of his anceitors,} and of thet 
exploits... When thefe were over, the bard of the palace was to fing nest 
upon fome other fubjeci, in the lower part of the hall: and, if the queen 
detired to have mufic, after fhe retired from the table to her apartment, he 
was then to perform three tender and eloquent fongs, or pathetic tunes, 
different from thofe which he had played in the hall. The bard accompx- 
nied the army when they marched on a warlike expedition into an ene 
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* « Leges Wallice, p. 8, 16, 17, 35, 36, 37, &c.” 

+ “ Leges Wallice, p. 68, 69, 70, 36, 37, and 14.” 

t “ The following curious relique of our honoured Britith hero, the f 
ther of chivalry, I think worthy of a place here.” We cordially wif he 
had not, as it is fo plainly a fabrication. Hecites it from “ Morgan's 
Sphere of Gentry, book 11. p. 102.” But Morgan either forged it himiel 
or borrowed it from fome forger. In proof of this we need only recite# 

art of this “ curious relique” to our readers. ‘ At Rome,” fays Arthot 
in it to the Romans, “ haftily will I be; not to give you /ruage, butt? 
have truage of you.” Such a menace from fuch a king refutes itfelf at once, 
to the intelleés of all who know the hiftory of Rome and of Britain in the 
days of Arthur. “The memory of this hero we honour with a zeal, that# 
nearly as glowing as the Wellh itfelf. For this very reafon we cannotdi* 
grace his head with laurels merely ideal, and exhibit him as Mr. Jone 
thus exhibits him for the menacer of Rome, demanding ¢ridute from the e& 
pire in a Saxon letter, though he was a Briton himielf, and demanding th 

tribute under that term of swage which is neither British nor Saxon. 
as Mr, Jones adds, in the fame iirain of King Arthur’s conquefts of Nore 
&c, about A.D. 317, Sce “ Hackluyt’s Account,” &c. &c. , 
Bp 
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'scountry; and when they were preparing for battle, he recited and per- 
formed to them the animating fong, called Undemaeth Prydain, or the Mo- 
narchy of Britain, (which probably was to remind them of their aneent 
right, in praile of their brave anceftors, and to intpire them to heroilm) ; 
and for which fervice he was rewarded, with one of the moit valuable 
things of the plunder. If he went with other bards upon a mutical pere- 
rination, he was entitled to a double portion for his thare. He held his 

dfree. If the bard defired any tavour of the king, he was to perform 
to him one of his own compolitions; ifofa nobleman, he was to perform 
to him three ; and if of a plebcian, he was te fet him to fleep.” A itrange 
injunction iurely! “ Whoever flightly injured the bard, was fined hx 
cows and a hundred and twenty pence: and whoever flew a bard, was 
fined a hundred and twenty-nx cows.” 


All this is certainly a very curious delineation of Welfh manners 
exifting in the tenth century. It peculiarly fhows us the fond efteem 
and the high refpeét, with which the poet and the mufician were 
treated in the palaces of Wales. It therefore reflects not a little luf- 
tre upon the manners of the Britons prior to the Romans. This very 
refpect, and this very fondnefs, were apparently inherited by the 
Welfh from the Britons. The Britifh regard and reverence for the 
bards, fo particularly noticed by Roman writers as prior te the Ro- 
man fettlements among us, carries the reverence and the regard up 
into the molt diftant periods of the Britons. And as the Bard of the 
Palace “*on his appointment received a harp from the king, anda 
golden ring from the qucen;” as he was lodged ** in the houfe of 
the heir apparent, who was to deliver the harp into the hands of the 
bard when he was going to perform ;”’ as for this ** fervice he was 
entitled to a fong (or a tune) from the bard, whenever he chofe;” as 
there was alfo another bard in the palace denominated the Chaired 
Bard, and fo denominated as having ‘* obtained that pre-eminence 
by his fuperior merit in the fcience of mufic and poetry, at one of the 
Britifh Olympics,” who was to fing firft in the Great Hall whenever 
the royal family defired him, even to fing ‘* a hymn in praife of God, 
and another in honour of the king, and of the moft worthy of his 
anceftors and their exploits,” but who was to be fucceeded directly 
by the Bard of the Palace, ** finging next upon fome other fubject 
in the lower part of the hall;” as this bard was alfo to attend the 
gueen and her ladies, ‘* after fhe retired from the table to her apart- 
ment,” and there ‘* perform three tender and eloquent fongs—differ- 
ent from thofe which he had played in the hall,” and as this bard ** was 
in rank the eighth officer of the king’s houfehold,—one of the coyal 
guefts, and fat at his table” the very ‘* next to the heir apparent "a 
all thefe circurnftances unite to fhew us, in the moft ftriking manner, 
the high honours paid to poetry and mufic among tke original Bri- 
fons. Nor is this all that they fhow. No nation “2s ever ina ftate 
Of abfolute barbarifm, that cou/d thus honour exher mufic or poetry. 

® nation did ever exhibit fuch proofs of ta*e, without feeling fome 
Mays of refinement. Nay, we may even -enture to aflert, that thefe 
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rays could not be flight but ftrong, could not be momentary but com 
tinual, and muft indeed have been lively, bright, or burning ; whe 
fuch encouragement was given or fuch patronage beftowed, as the 
moft polifhed or moft literary nations of the world do not beftowe 
give at preferit, in the very frame of their government and in the very 
eflence of their royalty. ‘The whole forms indeed fuch a ftupendou 
fpectacle of patronage incorporated into polity, that if there was any 
poflibility of queftioning its reality, if it did not come forward to our 
eye upon the indubitable pages of the laws of Howel Dha, in the toth 
century, we fhould be inclined to queftion it. And, as we cannot, 
we muft think fuch a polity as this never yet to have been fufficiently 
€ontemplated or applauded, fuch as the proudeft kingdoms may be 
proud to imitate, and fuch as muft have produced the firft of poets and 
the fineft of muficians. Yet how often is theory difappointed, when 
we refer to practice? We have already given our opinion of the 
Welth poetry and of the Erfe. We have no poet in Wales, that 
comes up to our expectation of excellence from fuch an ceconomy of 
refinement, But then the Highlands have actually produced fucha 
poet from this eeconomy, as proves its utility and its wifdom at once; 
Offian appearing the very Homer of Britain, by fhowing all his ter- 
rible graces particularly, reflected and even redoubled in the mirror of 
his own poctry. Sothe writer of this article has always felt and al- 
ways thought! But, as Dr. Johnfon has led away numbers to think 
otherwife, as there are alfo many who of themfelves ftill have what 
Gray very juftly calls ‘* the affectation of not admiring,” yet thefe 
fhelter themfelves from the charge of affectation by the alledged 
** want of credulity ;” * we need only recite the very words of Gray, 
a true critic becaufe an ardent poet, in oppofition to fuch a critic or 
fuch a poet as Mafon or athoufand others, concerning the excellency 
of the Highland poems. “ It is impoffible to conceive,” cries Gray, 
** that they were written by the fame man that writes me thefe letters; 
on the other hand it is almoft as hard te fuppofe (if they are original) 
that he fhould be able to tranflate them fo admirably. In fhort, this 
man is the very Damon of Poetry, or he has lighted on a treafure hid 


o ” 
for ages.” + 


Ail who knew the late Mr. Macpherfon know him to have been 
in himfelf, as far as converfation or correfpondence can betray the 
foul or genius within, the very oppofite to either a“ daemon” or 
a deity ‘* of poetry,” his letters or his talk never mounting above the 
humble level of alain profe. His poetry therefore was merely the 
foul of Offian transfufed into him, and the profeman was exalted 
into a pots by a mere perfonification. Yet the poems fo admired by 
Gray, were enly the fragments of Erfe poetry, and greatly inferiot 
to the poems of Fingal and Temora, publifhed afterwards by Mt 
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# Malon’s Memes of Gray, 255, + P, 280. 
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Macpherfon. Concerning thofe however does Gray exclaim, in the 
true {pirit of feeling and in the ingenuous fire of criticifm, * I am 

e mad about them,”’** So mutt the writer of this article confefs 
eeaally was, when thofe very fragments were iirft publifhed! and 
heglories to find his feelings participated at the time by fuch a man 
as Gray. As to mufic, we have no fuch grandeur of evidence for 
the fuccefs of the inftituuion. Yet we have fome evidence, and fome 
of confiderable moment. In the firft place, we have a proof of atten- 
tion in the Scotch government, a good deal fimilar to the Welfh 
economy for encouragement of mulic. ‘* For inftruction of zouth 
in. the arte of muficke and finging, quhilk is like to fall in great decay 
without timeous remeid be provided,” fays even'an act of parliament in 
1579, ** our Severaine Lord with advife of his three eftaites of this 
prefent parliament, requelts the provefts, baillies, councell and com- 
munities of the maift ipecial burrowes of this realme, and the patrons 
and proveftes of the colledges gubair fang fchooles are founded, to ere? 
and fet up ane fang fchool with ane maifter fufficient and abill for inflruc- 
tion of the xouth in the faide rience of muficke; as they will anfwer to 
his Hienes, upon the perrel of their fundationes, and in performing this 
his Hienes requeift will do unto his Majeflie acceptabil and gude plea- 


ure.” t ‘Lhis is a law as fingular in its manner as it is Curious In its 


matter, the king lowering an ordinance into a requeft, coming for- 
ward himfelf with a}l his vulgarly alleged defpotiim about him to re~ 
gueft as a perfuna] favour to himfelf, not merely the erection now, 
but the continuation of what had been ‘erected immemorially before, 
what had been {fo ereéted in the very foundation of feveral colleges, 
yet were now likely to fall into great decay without a {pecial provi- 
lion to the contrary, ‘* upon the perrel of their fundationes” to * erect 
and fet up ane fang fchool” in every college ‘* quhair fang fchooles 
are founded.” We know not that fuch a law or requeft was ever 
made in any country of Europe. We are well aflured, that none 
fuch was ever made in England. ‘The fuccefs was accordingly an- 
fwerable to the encouragement. In Lewis one of the wettern iflands 
of Scotland, Martin tells us concerning a part of Scotland moft re- 
mote, and therefore imbibing molt of the Britis love of mutfic, ** fe- 
veral of both fexes have a gift of poefy, and are able to form a fatire 
Of panegyrick ex tempore,” jut as the fongs of the bards before appear 
tohave equally been, and as the cpigrams at the annual exhibitions 
for Weftminfter School are known hill to be, and equally ** without 
the affiftance of any ftronger liquor than water to raife their fancy.” 
So far our evidence afcends beyond our intention, comprizing the po-, 
etry as well as the mufic of the bards. But, as Martin inftantly adds, 
and as the Britifh accompaniment of mulic with poetry naturally 
leads us to expect, ** they are great lovers of mufic ; and when I was 
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* Ibid. ibid, | 
+ Murray’s Laws and Ads of Parliament. p, 220, i081, 
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there they gave an account of eighteen men, who could play pretty 

well on the violin without being taught.”* Inthe ifle of Skie ang 

the iflets around it, adds Martin in another place, the inhabitant 

** have a great genius for mufic, I have obferved feveral of their chil. 

dren, that before they could fpeak were capable to diftinguith and 

make choice of one tune before another upon the violin; for they ap. 
peared always unealy until the tune which they fancied bett was play. 
ed, and then they «xpreffed their fatisfaction by the motions of their 
heads and hands.”t+ ‘** ‘here are feveral of them,” as Martin fub- 
joins concerning the adults there, ** who invent tunes very taking in 
the fouth of Scotland, and e/fewhere ; {ome muficians have endeavoured 
to pafs for firft inventors of thm by changing their name; but this has 
been impracticable ; for whatever language gives the modern name, 
the tune ftill continues to [peak its true original; and of this I have been 
fhew’d feveral inftances.”~ So early did this paltry plagiarifm com- 
mence, which we unde: ittand to be {tij] continued, and has introduced 
the Scotch airs, with fo much reputation into our theatres! Even aa 
Italian, even Geminiani himfelf, was ftruck with the harmony “ of 
the /rifh airs,” the fame indubitably with the Scotch, and declared 
he found none of fo original a turn on this fide of the Alps.§ This 
is furely a very high compliment paid to the Scotch or [rith airs, yet 
little known to the world at large, and afcribable only to the general 
patronage of mutic pr poetry among the Britons at large. Nor mutt 
the compliment be confidered as due only to the mutical genius of 
Scotland or Ireland. It ought to be communicated equally to the 
Welth ; and we are happy for Mr. Jones’s fake to bring it round at 
laitto tie equally mufical genius of Wales. 


IT find the commendable hiflory of this nation,” fays Giraldus, though 
himfelfa Welfiman, with a dignified ingenuoufnels in his defcription of 
the lrih manners fo early as the twelfih century, ‘ only in thei mutical 
inftruments; in which it as zm omfarably well-instrucicd beyond every nation that 
I have seen. For the modulation is not in thefe as in the Britifh infruments 
to which we are accu!.omed, flow and moroile, but (wift and precipitate, 
yet weet and pleafant.” So far the author {peaks only of the Irith, but 
what he farther a(lerts hi: has applied equally to the Wei!) ina later work. 
“« The wonder is, that in fuch a precipitate rapidity of fingers the mutical 
time ts kept; and by an art never loii through the whole, amidii the va- 
ried meatures and the multiplicity of intricate tones, with a tweetnels fo 
fwift, with a parity fo unpaired, with a concord fo ditcordant, the melo- 
dy is rendered full whether it runs through four notes or extends to five, 
Yet they always begin with a foit air, and to a foft air return at fait, that 
the whole may be completed with the fweetne!ls of a pleating harmony. 
So fubily do they entcr and pafs through the meafures, and jo much under 
the blunter iound of the heavter chord do the tinklings of the flenderet 
play with greater freedom, delight with greater fecre'v, and joothe with 





———,« 


* P, i3—14. edit. 2d. 1716. t+ Ibid. p. 199, t Ibid. 200. 
§ O’Connu: in the Hilt. of Ireland, p. 72. 1766, 
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greater wantonnefs, that the greate{i point of art feems to be in hiding the 


arl, abi 
* When hid it profits, when detected thames.’ 

Hence it comes, that thofe ai:s, which carry internal and ineffable delight 
of mind to fuch as look more tubtly into the bufineds, and difcern the fecrets 
of the art acutely, do rather load than delight the ears of fuch as attend not 
to them, as feeing do not ive, or hearing do not undertiand, and by a con- 
fuled unmeaning crath of mutic, beget in the unwilling hearers a fatigue 
and difguit.” So far the account of Lreland is communicated to Wales, 
what follows 1s confined to Ireland again. But it mutt be ob‘erved, that 
Scotland and Wales, rus as THE STOCK OF ALL, that as having affinity 
and commerce with it, by an emulous dicipline labour to imitate Llreland 
in its meafures, Ireland indeed ules and delights in only two infiruments, 
the harp and the drum. Scotland has three, the harp, the drum, and the 
crowd, But Wales has the harp, the bagpipes, and the crowd. The Irith 
ule iirings of brais rather than thongs of leather: yet, in the opinien of 
many, Scotland has at this day not only equalled her mistress Ireland, but 4s 
even far beyond and above her in musical skill. ‘Yheretore they now feek, as it 
were, for the fountain of the art even there.” 

This is a paffage wonderfully replete with notices, wonderfull 
marked with ingenuoufnefs, and exhibiting the flate of mufic in thefe 
ifles at the time with a wonderful exactne{s. But we cannot flay to 
dilate upon it. And we only add, as we were credibly informed in 
1774, that Signior Gaudagni, of the Opera-houfe, lately went into 
Wales, and admired the native fongs of the country greatly. * 5 

ut 





* Topographia Hiberniw, Sylvefiro Giraldo authore, in Camden’s 
Anglica, Normanica, Hibernica, and Cambrica, p. 739. “ In muficis foe 
lum infirumentis commendabilem invenio gentis iftius diligentiam, In quis 
bus, pra omni natione quam vidimus, incomparabilifer eft inflructa, Non 
enim in his, ficut in Britannicis (quibus aflueti (umus) infirumentis, tarda et 
morofa eft modulatio, verim velox et praeceps, fuavis tamen et jucunda fo- 
horitas.” So far for {rifh mutic only! But what follows immediately is 
communicated to the Welth too, in p. 389, Cambriz Detcriptio.  Mirum 
guod in tanta tam precipiti digitorum rapacitate mufica tervatur propor 
tio; et, arte per omnia indemni, inter crifpatos modulos organaque multi- 
pliciter intricata, tam fuavi vclocite, tam drpari paritate, tam dileordi con- 
cordia, confona redditur et completur harmonia, leu diatetiaron feu diapente 
chordee concrepent, Semper tamen ab moll incipiunt, et in idem redeutt, 
Ut cun¢ia fub jucunda fonoritatis duleedine compleantur. Tam fubtiliter 
modulos intrant et exeunt, fic que, {ub obiulo grotleris chorde fonifu, gra- 
cilium tinnitus licentius ludunt, latentius delectant, lateividfque demuleent, 
ut pars artis maxima videatur artem celare, tanquam 

Si lateat, protit, ferat ars deprenta pudorem.” 
“ Hine accidit ut ea, qua fubtilids intuentibus et artis archana acuté dil 
cernentibus internas et ineflabiles comparant anim delias, ea non atten- 
dentibus, fed quafi videndo non videntibus, et aucdiendo pon intelligentibus, 
aures potids onerent quam delectent, et tanquam contulo inordinatoque 
lisepitu invilis auditoribus faftidia pariant tiwediola.” So far the account of 
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But let us now liften to the voice of Mr. Jones again, and the 
longer without interruption for the interruption which we have given 
him already. 


«© When the king rode out of his cafile,” Mr. Jones tells us, “ his royal 
retinue confilied o! thirty-tix horfemen; who were his nobles, his family, 
military officers, and five bards, befides fervants. In the ancient and rede 
magnificence of the Britith court, there was one officer whole original ocew- 

tion is now entirely difufed ; and that was the sreediacwg, or footman, whole 
office was to fupport the king’s feet at banquets ; he was the foottiool of 
his throne, and the guard of his perfon, hence is derived the origin of 
footman, 

“< The fencerdd or cadeir-fardd, the head of fong or chaired bard, was one 
who had achieved his pre-eminence in a mufical and poetical conteit, in an 
eisteddfod or feilion of the bards, which was held triennially in the royal 
palace (or jn the hall of the lord) ; this folemnity” of awarding pre-emingnee 
«‘ was decided by the venerable judge of the palace; and, as a reward, he 
received from the victorious bard a bugle-horn, a gold-ring, and a cuthion 
for his chair of dignity,” rather, the very cufhion that belonged to the chair 
of dignity athgned him by the judge. But if the judge pronounced an Um 
jufi fentence, and the accufation was proved, he was then for ever deprived 
of his office, and condemned to lofe his tongue, or to pay a con(iderable 
ranfom for that member. This chaired-bard, according to King Howel’s 
Jaws, was the bard of a diftrict or country, and chief prefident of mufc 





~~ 


Treland is communicated to Wales alfo! But what follows is only in the 
account of Ireland. ‘“ Notandum vei6é quéd Scotia et Gwallia, hac pie 
fAagasionis,” aterm ufed ‘olely for propas rinis, aS rapacitate before tor raf idttate, 
“ ‘Wa commeationis et affinitatis gratia, Hibernian i in modulis amula imitari 
nituntur dileiplina. Hibernia quidem tantGm duobus utitur et delectatur 
inftrumentis, cythara ‘cilicet ct tympano; Scotia tribus, cythara, tympano, 
et choro; Gwallia verd cythara, libiis, et choro. A®neis quoque magis ue 
tuntur chordis Hiberni, quam de corio fads. Multoram autem opinione, 
hodie Scotia non tantum magiitram aquiparavit Hiberniam, verumetiam im 
mufica peritia longé pravalet et precellit. Unde et ibi quafi fontem artis 
jam requirunt.”) The torm of the Britith harp is diftinctly deline. ited in 
two of Pegge’s Coins of Cunobeline, Clafs iv. No. 1 and No. by The 
harp is denominated “ cithara” by Giraldus here, but “ lyra” Major 
De Gefis Scotorum, fulio 16 ; and by Buchanan, p. 14, vol. i. re diman. 
The chords of it in Giraldus’s time, and in Ireland, were generally bra’s, 
but at times of leather; and the Scotch chords, which had been before 
Major's days of guts, were all then of brafs; “ ejus chordas,” he {aying 
‘ex wre, et non ex animalium intettinis, faciunt,” fol. 16. So Buchanan 
fays of the latter, “ aliis chorde funt wnex, aliis nervis faz,” vol. i. p. 1 
Thefe “vel unguibus prelongis, vel pleéiris pulfant,” ibid. ibid. The 
“choro” Is evidently the “‘crowd,”’ the “crota Britanna” of Venantias 
Fortunatus, the “crwth” of Wales at pre/ent, derived by the Welth icho 
Jars very injudicioufly trom the Greek heres, and fy transformed inte 
««choro” by Giraldus. And the “ tibiw” are the bagpipes, called by 
Buchanan, ibid. ibid, ‘ Tibia utriculari,” and by Good alo in Camden 
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and poetry, ithin that precinct ; and in him was vetied the controul of 
gil the other bards, within that juriidiction. He was allo a teacher, and 
gt fated periods he. prepare d the under graduates to take their degrees, 
which were ratified by the {eilions of the bards every third year; and he 
allo regulated and aili gned to cach of the other bards, their clera circuits 
within his difirict. Th s fencerdd gr Jad, or ead bard of the dilirict, had 
his lands free ; |iis pe cquifites arofe from his {cholars; and he was aifo en- 
titled toa fee from every bride, and the amodr or marriage fine of the daugh- 
fers of all the inferior bards within his difiri@. He was not numbered 
among the regulac officers of the palace; but, whenever he atiended the 
king, he fat in the tenth place in the royal hall, next to the judge of the 

lace. His privilege of protection laiied from the beginning of his fir 
fong in the hall of the palace, to the conclufion of the lait. 

“ Every pencerdd, or chief bard, that the lord afligned privileges to, he 
was to find with mujica! intiruments, that is, a harp to one, acrwrh to ano- 
ther, and /rfes to the third; and, when the bards died, thoie tntiruments 
were to revert to the Lord 

“ The chancellor (or chief magifirate) on ente ring into office, received 
from the king a gold-ring, a harp, and a cheis-boaid,”* which he was nes 
ver to part wilh. 9 ** Ti - beg: inning of the tenth century, it was the ofiice 
of the king’ s domeitic chaplain, to fay grace before and after meals, to chaunt 
the fervice, and occafionally to be confulted on matter of conicience. He 
was alio fecretary to the king; and, during the king’s abience, his chapiain, 
the judge, and fteward of the houthold, {up ported the roy i dignity, and 
exercifed the authority annexed to it. In eaily periods, the duties ot thofe 
oficers were in the provine e of the Bard, Druid, and Ov ydd. 

‘ Prior to the year 1100, it was the ollice of the bard to praife virtue, 
bd to cenfure vice; for he was required to poifets learning and genius, a 
{kill in pedigrees aad arms, metres of p: etry, the art of finging, hnowledge 
of harmony, and to be perfeét matier of an inlirument; and, according to 
Cerfar’ § account, the Druid-bards fiudied to a quire their p oleilion twenly 
years.” Czelar’s language is a little diflerent from Mr. Jones’s reference to 
it, and this; that the {cholars fent to the Druids “are reported to learn 
among them a great number of verfes, therefore some of ‘em continue ander 
the difciplin e twenty years.” Yet, as Mr. Jones juttly adds, “tucha 
variety of excellences was unattainable by human capacity, The bards 
were now, the ‘retore, difiributed into three grand orders by Prince Gruflydd 
ab Cynan, of mulicians, poets, and heralds ; each of which again brarcied 
into fubordinate dijlinctions. Neither of thee orders or diltinel lions was 
any longer cor mpat ible, with tho‘e with which it had been connected, or 
with any other profcll lion. According to a more minule arrangement, by 
this feparation, there were of regular bards, proceeding to dey ces in the 
eifteddvod, or teflion of the bards, fix claffes; that is to lay, three o! mufi- 
Cian s, and three of poets ; which I have already gir cha particular account 
of, in the former volume of this w ork.f ' 
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* « There is a very curious and beautiful chess-4eard in the kine’s mufeam 


(or palace) at Dreiden, with men of filver and gold, and adorne:! with the 
heads or portraits af the elector Augulftus, and other princes then ner.” 
+ De Bell. Gall. vi. 14. “ Magnum ibi namerum verlaum edilcere dis 


CUntur, itaque nonnull’ annos vicenos in diiciplina parmanert.’ 
* ¢ See Vol, I. of the Bards, p. 29, &c. and p. 83, &c.” 
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*« Although the poor bards were {uppreffed at different periods in Wales, - 


yet, for honour fake, (to record and to blazon Englith achievements, and 
to marfhal and conduét their pageantries) it was found indilpenfably necef 
fary to revive a clals of them in England about the year 1340, which was 
the arwydd-wirdd, or herald bards; who ftill continue ina great degree 
their primitive occupation, and alfo retain their dignities and titles. Theig 
bufinefs is to pe genealogies, adjuft enfigns armorial, regulate funerals, 
coronations, ahd other folemnities; and anciently to carry meflages be 
tween princes, and to proclaim war and peace. This clals of men was 
principally efieemed, among the three orders of Welch poets; and the chief 
of them was called King of the Bards, which title was revived in England 
by the brave Henry V. of Monmouth, and is fiill retained by the three prin 
cipal Englif) heralds, that is, Garter, principal king at arms; Clarenceux, 
king at atms; and North-roy, king at arms. Befides thefe, there are fix 
a ew or ve heralds, viz. the Chefter herald, York, Lancalier, 

indfor, Richmond, and Somerfet; and four marfhals or purfuivants.at 
arms, i.e. the biue-mantle, rouge-crofs, rouge-dragon, and_portcullis, 
Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Shrewfbury, was the firit who had the title 
of Marthal in England ; after that, Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Pembroke, 
of Stryghall, was made hereditary marfhal in England; and whole jamily 
held that office, until it defcended to the predecetiors of the prefent Duke 
of Norfolk, who now is Earl Marfhal of England. 

« There are two other occupations refembling the bardic profellions, 
which are ftill continued in the Englith court; and thofe are, the poet 
Jaureat, and the mafter of the king’s band of muficians, who compole the 
mufic of the Birth-day Odes and the New Year’s Ode. In the reign of 
King Richard the Second, the chief mufician had then the title of King 
of the Minftrels, fimilar to that of King of the Bards, their predeceflors. 

“ According toth® faws of Prince Gruffydd ab Cynan, when mutic, 
poetry, heraldry, &c, were feparated, and each of them made a diftiné 
profeifion, it was the office of the vocal fongfter at the nuptials of any of 
the princely b!ood, to aflift the illuftrious bride at the entertainment, and he 
was required to carve dexteroutly every kind of fowl thal might eome be- 
fore him. There was alfo a fimilar occupation formerly in the Lnglith court, 
called the carver ; Sir Gabriel Silvius was the carver to the queen of Charies 
the Second, in the year 1669; that knight was afterwards ambaffador to the 
court of Denmark. 

«« There was another'office in the Englith court, which is now obfolete, 
that was very fimilar to that of the Welch poetic or domeftic bard of the 
middle ages, which formerly was ‘kept in noblemen’s and gentlemen’s 
houfes; whofe occupation was to folace and to enliven the leiiure of his 
patron, with wit and pleafantry, and to iniiil fentiments of liberality: and 
that was the jefter. To convey tome idea refpeciing this noted characier, 
I thall beg leave to quote here the account given of feveral of them by 
Lord Orford, which is as follows. ‘ Hans Holbein drew Will. Somers, 

King Henry VI1I1.’s jefier, from which there is a print. It is, perhaps, @ 
little drawback on the fame of herves and {tatefmen, that fuch perfons who 
fhared at leaft an equal portion of royal favour formerly, continue to occupy 
a place even in the records of time ;— at leaft, we antiquaries, who hold 
every thing worth preierving, merely becaule it has been preferved, have, 
with the names of Henry, Charies, Elizabeth, Francis lL. Wolley, Sit 
Thomas More, &c, trea‘ured up thofe of Will Somers, Sexton, Tom Derry 
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Sgeen Anne’s jefter), Tarlton (Queen Elizabeth’s), Pace, another fool in 
reign; Archer, the difturber of Laud’s greatnefs; Muckle John, who 
fucceeded Patch, Woliey’s fool; Harry Paterion, Sir Thomas More’s; and 
of Bifquet and Amari], the jetters of Francis 1.; not to mention Hitard,* 
King Edmund’s buffoon ; Stone,t and Jeffery Hudfon, the dwarf of Hen- 


sietta Maria.” t wed 

Here then Mr, Jones will allow us to ftop and afk, were fuch men 
calculated to anfwer one purpofe affigned by Mr. Jones fer their 
creation, **to inftil fentiments of liberality?’”’ They were plainly 
not. They were plainly calculated to anfwer only the other half of 
the office, ‘*to folace and enliven the Ieifure of his patron with wit' 


and pleafantry.”’ 


6 Pace, Queen Elizabeth’s jefter, was fo bitter in his retorts upon her, 

, that he was forbid her prefence. But at one time fome one entreated the 

queen, that he might come to her; aniwering for him, that he would be 

more careful in his diicourte. So he was brought to her, and the queen 

faid, ‘Come on, Pace, now we {hall hear of our faults.’ * No,’ faid Pace, 
‘Lnever talk of what is dilcourfed by all the world.” 


At this free and bold retort, we feel inclined to retra&t what we 
have faid againft thefe jefters, as not calculated ‘to inftil fentiments 
of liberality.” Such a jefter as this, at the private ear of Elizabeth, 
muft have been very ufefully calculated fer this purpofe. And, had 
fhe liftened to fuch a confeffor, even in her jefter, fhe would have 
efcaped thofe dreadful and deep blots upon the brightnefs of her an- 
nals, the vagrant licentioufnefs of her love, and the murderous ma- 
lignity of her hatred. But, as Mr. Jones proceeds to cite in a juft 
admiration of Pace’s witty reply, 


«“ True wit is like the brilliant ftone 
Dug from the Indian mine; 

Which boafts two various powers in one, 
To cut as wellas fhine. 

Genius, like that, if polifh’d right, 
With the fame gift abounds, 

Appears, at once, both keen and bright, 
And fparkles while it wounds.” 


* I thought it neceflary, thus far, to give my reader a juft idea of the 
ancient Britith oracles or primitive bards, as well as a comparative fketch 
of their fucceffors among the Englifh ; both of whom, in reality, are now 
but imperfectly known.” 


a 





“ * See Dart’s Antiquities of Canterbury, p. 6.” 

* + A fool mentioned in Selden’s Table Talk.” 

“ t Of fome of thefe perfonages ] have found the following anecdotes ; 
Saxton is the firft perfon recorded’ to have worm a wig: in an account of 
the treafurer of the chambers in the reign ‘of Henry VIL, there is entered, 
‘paid for Saxton, the king’s fool, for a wig.” : | ¢ 

or 
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For this we think ourfelves under many obligations to Mr, Jong, 
= * nom proceed with pleafure, under his guidance, to the mufic 



























(To be concluded in our next.) 





The Lyricks of Horace: comprifing bis Odes, Epedes, and Secular Ode; 
in Englifhb Verfe. With the Latin Text revifed and fubjoined. 2v0l, 
Small 8vo, 15s. J. White. 1803. 


HE author of this publication fhall {peak for himfelf as to the 
objec he had in view when he undertook the work. We mul 
prefume that he thinks his labour has not been fuccefsful, as the fruits 
of it now appear before the public. He thus commences his pre. 


face, 


“ The intention of the prefent work, is to give fuch a Tranflation of 
the Odes of Horace, as may preclude the neceflity of Notes: putting the 
Latin, and the Englifh reader, as it were, upon the fame footing ; and 
Jeaving them, on the fuppofition that they are equally in{tructed, to form 
their own comments, The difficulty of fuch an attempt will be readily 
admitted; as, to this end, the Tranflation ought not only to be faithful, 
but poetical; each Englifh Ode breathing the fame fpirit as the original 
Latin. With what degree of fuccels the attempt is made, the judicious 
reader muft determine.” 


If we underftand this anonymous tranflator, we muft prefume that | 
he meant to give, and by his publifhing the work, that he thinks he‘ 
bas given, fuch a tranflation of his author as will faithfully convey 
to the reader, at once, the /enfe and the /pirit of the original ; that 
he thinks Horace fpeaks, through him, exa@ly as he would have 
fpoken if he had been an Englifhman: that his tranflation is not only 
“¢ faithful, but poetical: that, in fhort, it breathes ** the fame /pirit as 
the original Latin.” As to the fidelity of the tranflation, upon the 
whole it is tolerable ; yet it is not a/ways faithful, even as a verbal 
tranflation: but as to the /pirit of the original, it has almoft entirely 
evaporated while the tranflator was pouring it into his earthen veflel4 
Many inftances of this might be produced, we fhall content ourfelves 
with two. They fhajl be taken indifcriminately as they turn up, 
from the higher {pecies of Que, and from the playful. For an example 
of the former our readers are requefted to compare the 2d Ode of the 
the 4th Book, ‘* Pindarum saifaule,” &c. with the tranflation. 


«« Whoe’er attempts in his prefumptuous {train 
To emulate bold Pindar’s tow’ring flight, 
Truft me, lulus, but attempts in vain, 
With waxen wing of Dadalean might ; 
From him fome fea rolling with glaily wave, 
Boafting no name before, {hall then a name receive, 
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Ju as th’ impetuous ftream that headlong pours 
[ts roaring torrent down the mountain’s fteep, 

When, fudden {wollen with defcending thow’rs, 
The cuftom’d bounds no longer it ean keep ; 

So Pindar {preads the raging tide of fong, 

Deep in his pow’rful tones, immeafurably jirong : 


Certain that o'er his head the meed of fame, 

_ Apollo’s laurel wreath, he thall difplay ; 
Whether the phrafe invention new may frame 
Thunders throughout his dithyrambic lay ; 

And, at his potent will, the numbers loud, 


Untetter’d by harth rules, roll down the founding flood. 


Whether he fings th’ imperial Pow’rs above ; 
Whether of heav’n-born monarchs he may tell, 
Who with the Centaur tribe in battle firove, 
By whom the plund’ring monfiers jutily fell ; 
The peftilent Chimera who defiroy’d, 
ith noftrils that fierce flame tremendoufly would void : 


Whether his lofty mufe due praife beflows 
On thofe, who have the palm at Elis won, 
Then feek their homes triumphant ; or on thofe, 
Who midit the wrefilers, or the racers fhone ; 
Gifting thefe heroes, lified to the tkies, 
With horfours they beyond an hundred ftatues prize: 


Whether he mourns fome warrior in his prime 
Slain, and lamented by a widow’d bride, 
Of morals fitting Saturn’s golden time, 
Of valour duly prov’d, of might much tried; 
Wafting his merit to the ftarry Tinie 
And refcuing his name from Styx’ oblivious glooms. 


When the Dirczan fwan his daring flight 
Far as the regions of the clouds would raife ; 
Him will a whirlwind to his with’d-for tite 
Tranfport, Antonius, through the tracklefs ways: 
While I, in habits, and in induftry, 
Bearing refemblance {trong to the Matinian bee, 


That bufy infe&, who with ceafelefs toil 
From grateful thyme collects the honied flore, 
Sport thro’ thofe bow’rs where fragrant bleffoms fmile, 
Or on dank meads along tweet Tibur’s fhore ; 
And, though no vaft fignificance I boatt, 
Confiruét the lofty lay with much laborious coft. 


But, waking chords of higher rapture, thou 
Shalt fing of Cafar in emphatic tone ; 
Whene’er, encompafiing his glorious brow 
With the bright laurel which his valour won, 
Upwards he leads along the Sacred-way 
Sicambrian captive hoits in terrible array, 
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Nothing like Cafar great, like Czefar good, on} 
By the dread Fates, and by difpofing. heav’n, mig 
Has yet on favour’d mortals been beftow’d, ak 
Nor will in future times be ever giv’n ; 
Although that age we fhould again behold, 
That age of ftoried worth, by poets term’d of gold. 
Thou the rejoicings of our feftive days, 
The city’s paftimes, merrily thalt fing ; 
For Caefar’s with’d return, thy grateful lays 
Shalt thou attemper to the warbling ftring ; 
Shalt chant the Forum’s leifure, when no caufe | 
For public juftice atks, or feeks our country’s laws. tio 
Then, if my humble mufe can aught rehearfe he 
Deem’d not unworthy of the tuneful ear, of 
Cheerful Vil carol my inferior verfe, tic 


And in the plaudit ftrain my part I'll bear; 
Greeting our Prince at his return, I'll fay: 
« Hail fun of glorious light, all hail aufpicious day ! 


As onward he proceeds in folemn ftate, 
Loud fhouts of triumph fhall our joy declare ; 
With ‘one accord the city thall repeat 
Thofe fhouts of triumph, rending the vext air; 
And clouds of incenfe, that perfume the fkies, 
Our gratitude fhall waft to heav'n’s kind Deities. 


Thee thall releafe from ev’ry pious vow 
Tén Tialely bulls, as many lowing Rine ; 
And for a heifer, whofe young blood muft flow, 
I, of lefs worth, fhall be abfolw’d from thine ; 
A heifer that o’erruns my pafiures wide, 
Maturing, and but.now has left its mother’s fide ; 


Whofe budding brow no faint refemblance bears 
To the white luftre of the early moon, 
When in the heav’ns a crefcent the appears, 
On the third ev’ning whence her feb firfi fhone 3 
And on that brow a flar more bright than {now 
Is fixt, while his whole frame difplays a fallow glow. 


The original confifts of fifteen ftanzas, the tranflation of an 
equal number; but, it is to be obferved, that the ftanza of the 
original is made up of only four fapphic lines, while that of the 
tranflation runs into five lines of ten fyllables, and an alexandrine 
of twelve ; and that, of courfe, there muft be about double the 
number of words in the tranflation. Yet, with all the advantage 
of expanfion which the tranflator has availed himfelf of, he has- 
produced nothing like the eafe of paraphrafe, nor aay thing ap 
proaching to the rapid march of the sb, Satin Ode. Were we to cn 
ter intoa minute criticifm of his tranflation, his failures would be 
found to be many and grievous. Had his efforts, upon the whole, 
been meritorious, the flips which no human care can entirely “a 
mig 
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have been pointed out, that his work, on a future edition, 
“might have been rendered more perfect: but, as it is, we fhall only 
ak him why he has changed his 4effer into a bull-calf? 


« And for a heifer, whofe young blood mutt flow, 

I, of lefs worth, thal] be abfolv’d from mine— 
—Whofe budding brow no faint refemblance bears 
To the white luftre of the early moon— 

—And on that brow a fiar more bright than fnow 

Is fixt, while 4is whole frame dilplays a fallow glow.” 


Having feen how our tranflator has acquitted himfelf in his imita- 
tion of the /ublime of Horace, there may be a hope remaining that 
he will be more happy in conveying to us fome idea of the effufions 
of his more playful mufe. By theinfertion of the following tranila- 
tion of Ode 25, Lib. i. our readers will be enabled to decide. 


« Parcius juntas quatiunt feneitras 

Iétibus crebris juvenes protervi, 

Nec tibi fomnos adimunt: amatque 
Janua limen, 


Que prius multum faciles movebat 

Cardines, audis minus et minus jam, 

‘ Me tuo longam pereunte noctem, 
Lydia, dormis ?’ 


Invicem meechos anus arrogantes 

Flebis in folo levis angiportu, 

Thracio bacchante magis {ub inter- 
lunia vento: 


Cum tibi flagrans amor, et libido, 
Quz folet matres furiare equorum, 
Szviet circa jecur ulcerofum ; 


Non fine queftu, 


Leta quod pubes edera virenti 
Gaudeat, pulla magis atque myrto; 
Aridas frondes hiemis fodali 


Dedicet Hebro. 


« Thy barr’d windows lefs frequently fhake 
_ With hard blows of the frolickfome rake, 
Who no more firives thy flumbers to break : 
Its threthold thy door keeps. 


That on hinges fo pliant would move: 
Lels and lels the fad ditty you prove ' 
Of: « While ftarves the night thro’ thy true love, ~ 

His Lydia aakiod fleeps !’ 


Thou, grown old, in thy turn fhalt lament 
The rude fparks; while thy fad fieps are bent 
To lone alleys, when moonlight is {pent, 

And bleak the North-wind {weeps. 
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Then fuch hot flame, fuch lufiful defire 
As is wont the wad horfe-dams to fire, 
Shall thy ulee: cus liver acquire, 
While conitant thine eye weep. ; 
With freth ivy gay youth will be dreft, 
With daik myrtle their brows they'll inveft ; 
But down Hebrus, of winter the guett, 
Old wreaths throw in dry heaps.” 


Our only remark upon this tranflation fhall be, that if this have 
any of the eafe or gaiety, if it breathe any of the fpirit of the ai. 
ginal, we have had, hitherto, much too high an idea of the genius of 
our old Sabine acquaintance: but we believe that the public will not, 
no more than ourfelves, judge of him thus {peaking in a foreign 
tongue, which it is well known generally fubjects the author, as well 
as the individual, who is not an author, to many difadvantages, 

We have faid that this work is not always faithful even as a verbal 
tranflation. A glaring example of this infidelity occurs in the firk 
line of Canidia’s anfwer to the fupplication of Horace, Epode 18th, 
The tranflator thus renders— 


* Quid ocdseratis auribus fundis preces ?” 
** Why pour intreaties upon anlockt ears ?” 


Which converts the whole Epode into nonfenfe. Horace makes the 
forcerefs exclaignthat fhe will be deaf to hisfupplications, that he 
{peaks objeratis auribus, to ears barred againft all he could fay, to 
locked, and not to unlocked ears, and that the will punifh him feverely. 
The tranflator makes her fay, that fhe will mst be deaf to his fuppli- 
Cations, that her ears are unlocked, open to hear him, i.e. that the 
is placable ; and yet he makes her threaten moft fevere punifhment! 
In the gth Ode of the 4th Book, we find fome ftriking and ridiculous 
violations of the fenfe of the original. 


« Non ferox 
Heétor, vel acer Deiphobus graves 
Excepit ictus pro pudicis 
Conjugibus pucrilque primus.” 





This fhort paffage is thus expanded, and thus tranflated ! 


“* Not potent Hector, fierce in war, 

Nor yet Deiphobus of ftrenuous might, 
Were the firft heroes that could dare 
_ Oppofe the bo/d Pretender in the fight, 
To hive their children’s danger’d lives, 
Or in defence of their more valued wives.” 


Who this bold Pretender was, who pretended to kill children, and 
ravifh matrons, we cannot tell, as Horace does not fay a word about 
him, The tranilator here too has let us into a piece of family hil 
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tory, with which his author feems perfeétly unacquainted; viz. 
that thé heroes mentioned loved their wives better than their childten, 

The next ftanza converts the old Roman into an Irifhman, by 
making him dea? of heroes that were never known, 


« Vixere fortes ahté Agamemnona 
Multi; fed omnes wlacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Noéte” 
« Ere Agamemnon’s name was known, 
Full. many a chief of prowefs could we doast; 
But; ab! their worth unwept is flown, 
In death’s long night unheard of are they lof.” 


‘ 
Now Horace is not guilty of this boaf He only fays that fuch 
men did live ; but, inftead of boafting of them, he tell us that, they 
were *ignoti, and illacrymabiles,” unknown and unlamented, In- 
deed‘ the tranflator confeffes that they were ‘‘ unheard of,” Why 
then boait of them? 

One inftance more, and we have done with this difagreeable part 
of our tafk. Horace, in the 12th Ode of the ift Book, {peaking of 
Jove, has thefe lines: 





«* Unde nil majus generatur ipfo, 
Nec viget quidquam simile aut fecundum.” 


They are thus tranflated : 


“ From whom no. iflue of fuperior kind, 
No same, no fecond ever {prung.” 


Horace does not fay ‘*no fume,” but ** nec quidquam fimile,” no- 
thing /ike: for Horace knew, though the tranflator feems to have 
forgotten, that for any Being to produce itfelf is impoffible.. The 
latter here feems to vie with the author of the well-known line— ? 


“ None but himself can be his Aarallel /” 


We have juft caft our eyes on another paflage of the fame Ode, 
inwhich the claffical coslian will find that the tranflator has fadly 
mangled— 

« Crefcit, occulto velut arbor zvo, 

Fama Marcelli.” 


Nineteen of the Odes are given in blank verfe. Of thefe we thall 
only fay that they by no means contribute to make us alter the opi- 
nion we have always held, that blank verfe cannot appear to advan- 
tage in lyric poetry. ah ims 

me pages are employed in an account of the various metres, as 
well of the tranflation, as of the original. The work is neatly print- 
ed, and the paper good, . 
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242 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
A Miffionary Voyage tothe Southern Pacific Ocean, performed in the Yogy 
< £796, 1797, 1798, inthe Ship Duffy commanded by Captain Fame 
Wiljon. Compiled from ‘fournals of the Officers of the Mijjioaries; 
and illuftrated with Maps, Charts, and Views, drawn by Ar, Wil, 
liam Wilfon, and engraved hy the mofl eminent Artifis. With a Py. 
liminary Difcourfe on the Geography and Hiftory of the Siuth Se 
Iflands; and an Appendix, including Details never before publipred, 
of the natural and civil State of Otahette; by a Committee appointed 
Jor the purpofe by the Dircétors of the Miffionary Society, gto. Pp, 

§20. Chapman. 1799. 


aru book has been laying in the ftudy of one of our colleagues, 
de, For the Jaft three years, wholly overlooked; a circumftanee 
which our readers will not much regret, if, after a perufal of it, 
fhall-riot be led to form a more favourable opinion of it, than we 
Rave formed ourfelves. ‘The preliminary difcourfe, which occupies 

moft a hundred pages, is a mere compilation from former voyages, 
and of courfe contains nothing that is novel; or, at this period, in- 
terefting; and, indeed, a!) the information of this defcription to be 
found in the ponderous volume before us, might as well have bees 
compreffed into a fmal! duodecimo as {wollen into a large quarto; 
but, in that cafe, the funds of the fociety would not have been fo 
much encreafed by the fale; and that was an obiect of too great im- 
portance to.efcape the attention of its provident guardians. The 
preliminary difcourfe’is followed by the inftru€tions given, by the 
directors, to Captain Wilfon, who, by the bye, appears to be a di- 
reQtor himfelf. Some parts of thele inftructions are curious, as, in- 
deed, might be expected of any thing proceeding from fuch an he- 
terageneous body of men. In dire&ting his attention to the divifion 
of his cargo of Miffionaries, on his arrival in the South-Sea, among 
the different iflands; which, they feem to think would be inexpedient, 
they.obferue : . 


* Among our brethrén who accompany you, we truft you will find fome 
who poie{s a coniiderable acquaintance with the doctrines of Christianity 
in their foundation and mutual dependence, and. are qualified for the de 
fence and confirmation of the Gofpel; but others of them have not Aerhaps 
a view of the fubject {ufficiently accurate and enlarged to fit them for me 
Office of teachers: They undertiand indeed the doctrine of grace in the most pre 
cious sense, by exferimentad correction; and having a general idea of them, may 
be very uieful to the heathén by means of their converiation as well as 
their exemplary lives. But, in every miffion, however fmall, it is ellen 
tial there liould be fome whofe minds have acqaired a maturity in divine 
things, and who are fcribes well initructed in the kingdom of heaven.” 


It mav not be amifs to give our readers fome. information refpecting 
thete faid Miffionaries, of whofe perfect qualifications for the office ot 
fpiritual teachers the fagacious diretors modeftly exprefs fome little 
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doubt, They were in number thirty, four of whom were ordained 
members of the Gofpel, but dy whom ordained we are not told; one 
of them, however, Thomas Lewis, appears to have been eminently 
ified for 2 miflionary, fince, independently of his ordination, he 
had “ attended the hofpital and difpenfaries, and underftands print- 
ing!” Of the reft, fix were carpenters, joiners, and tthe a ; 
two tailors; two fhoemakers ; two weavers; two bricklayers; a thop- 
keeper; a buckle and harnefs maker; a gentleman’s fervant ; 4 white- 
fmith and gardener; a furgeon; a fmith and brazier; a cooper; a 
butcher; a cotton-manufacturer; a hatter; a linen-draper; and a 
cabinet-maker:—Thefe, with half-a-dozen women and three chil- 
dren,-conitituted this hopeful cargo. Now what portion of »experi- 
mental grace theie honeft mechanics may have poffefled it is not for us 
to decide ; but certainly we may prefume, that they were not very 
well qualified for Golpel teachers, or Gofpel preachers; though ‘the 
directors appear to have had fome doubt upon this point, One {ci- 
ence, however, they all feem to have been perfectly mafters of—the 
fcience of felf commendation; for the whole'book is inter{perfed with 
praifes of their own good conduét, fotbearance, temperance, abftl- 
nence from {wearing and all irregularities; and with’ accounts of the 
wonder which fuch conduct excited in others. In fome few of the 
Elect, however, the fAlefh, as might have been expected, prevailed 
over the {pirit; ahd the naked beauties of the Pacific Ocean rofe fu- 
perior to the doctrines of grace, the fuge admonitions of the directors, 
and the falutary example of the ordained. 
At Rio Janeiro, however, their grace was fo predominant ‘as even 
to fubdue their yvraticude. For, we are told that the Colonel Com- 


mandant and -his lady fhowed them the ° greateft politene(s,” and 


were ‘* peculiarly attentive” to’ their wives; they “ could make no 
acknowledgments in return” forfooth, becaufe they ** faw their root- 
ed fuperftitions ;” becaufe, ** beads and crucifixes hung about their 


necks, and the crofs and their faints were at the corner of every ftreet, 


and before their houfes: to thefe they bow and crofs themfelves as 
they pafs. Indeed they feem funk in idolatry.” A pretty puritani- 
cal excufe this for ingratitude truly! As they puyfued their courfe 
from Rio Janeiro to Otaheite, they difcuffed the expediency of fepa- 
ration, which the directors had difcuffed before, among the different 
iflands; and as fuch a {eparation feemed probable * a meeting of the 
whole body of Miffionaries was held,” when, after a long converfa- 
tion, it was moved, ‘* That eight perfons and the chairman (the 
Captain) be chofen to draw up @ code of Church government for the fa- 
ture conduct of their little fociety, together Bhs Certain religious 
Principles, to be figned by every individual.” This puritanical coun- 
cil, convinced of their own compéttency, of courfe readily adopted a 
Motion of this nature ; and accordingly, a committee was chofen b 
ballot and confifted -of three of the ordained minifters, Bowel (the 
thop-keeper) ; Buchanan (a tailor); Henry (a carpenter); Main {a 
R 2 tailor); 
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tailor); and Shelly (a cabinet-maker). It was next agreed thatty 
whole body fhould on certain days difcufs ** fome doctrinal par gf 
God’s word ;” no member, however, to. {peak more than a quarter gj 
an hour; and laftly it was determined that Henry, the carpenter, 
.and Kelfo, the weaver, fhould officiate ** in conjunction with th 
ordained minifters,”’ 

Notwithftanding the J/iberal fyftem of toleration which the Mit 
fionary Society profefs, and their earneftnefs to admit men of all re. 


_ligions perfuafions, into their body, it appears, that they have afe 


vourite fyftem, which is Caluinijm, and that they will admit nom 
but Ca/vini/is to act as Mifionaries. 


As the direétors held the doéirmal articles of the Charch of England 
-in_ the fenfe ufually termed Calviniftic, and in correfpondence with the 
opinion of their brethren in Scotland, contained in the Affembly’s Cate 
chifm; it was an original decifion, that none fhould be tent out as Millon 
aries, who did not makea clear and explicit conteflion of their faith, agree 
able to this rule. We had every reafon to believe that all the Miflionaries 
were of one mind; but it now appeared, on the difcullion, that two of 
the thirty entertained principles di erent fiom the reit, which occafioned 
fome debate. The general heal of the body was, that it would be inje- 
rious to the work to continue thofe as fellow-helpers whofe difference of 


fentiment from brethren might produce unhappy effects amohg the hes- 
then. : 


The two diflentients, however, thought hetter of it, and probably 
fearing they might fare worfe than the fellow-helpers, retracted theit 
Opinions, and coincided with the majority. 

Seon after their arrival at Otaheite, the carpenter and the weaver 
wereeordained by the ** ordained brethren,” who, no doubt, had been 
themfelves ordained ina fimilar manner. 

._ Inorder. to {well out the. book, the journals of the different Miffion- 
aries are printed; all.of which are interlarded with {crapsoof oftenta 


tious, piety and common-place remarks... ‘Of thefe, two or three {pte 
cimens. will fuffice for our readers. ° 


“ Their (the Mifionaries’) fingularity of manners in this part of the 
ifland, which had not ‘been vilited by them, their finging, and afking a 
blefling on their meals, excited furprile and laughter, though probably not 
the laugh of contempt; for every where they were treated {umptuoully, 
and fometimes on a table, with plates, in the Englith fafhion. We cannot 
omit an obfervation here, made by oné of the brethren: * Yet all this kin@- 
nefs is not the Gelpel; were we as Gods among them, we thould be 
wretched, if they) believed not our meflage.’ 
“A prieli,, who pretended te great. power in witchcraft, produced 4 
rufh wrapped up in the form of a bird, and thewed me”—lays one of the 
Miffionaties—" how they worthipped their God by this infirament, andi 
timated that it gave the divine refponfe to our bible. To a curious per 
fon it would have been a feait to examine, but my bowels yearned over 
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# The fame prieft very kindly anointed my legs, which were much af- 
feded, with the juice of an herb, which gave me more relief before morn- 
ing than all the applications 1 had made for Liree weeks before ; fo that 
they are not deititute of fome medical knowledge, Arobably the result of ex- 


‘ « June 21ft. Held our preparation meeting for the Lord's Supper; 
brother -Jefferfon, Jeader; a precious and ‘profitable feafon ; great opennels 
of heart. Where any gricvance had {ubliiicd, ‘each acknowledged his 
fault, and expreiied tender mutual forgivenels; and much bleffing tollow- 
ed.” ’ 

“ 18th. Opened the day as ufual, and enjoyed much of God’s pre- 
fence; embraced the oppoitunity to addrefs the natives in a written dif- 
courfe. They affured us that men, women, and children underftood ws, 
and faid, in Englith, « Very nice, and very good ;’ repeating it ofien, but 
defired we he put away the Prétane parow, and {peak to them ig their 
own tongue, which we promiled them to do as foon as we fhould be able. 
And oh! that he may give us fome of thefe fouls for our hire, who fent us 
hither! We might have a holt of converts if, like many miflionaries, we 
would admit to baptifm thofe who confefs our God and religion to be bet- 
ter than theit own. But till we fee them created anew in Chrilt Jefus, 
and turned truly from darknefs to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God, we fhall not admit them to the participation of our facred ordi- 
haces,” " 


In all probability, then, thefe poor heathens will never be admitted, 
by them, to the participation. of their ordinances; for ’tis nov’ a 


| — that the miffionaries willever underftand the language fuf- 


ciently to explain to them thofe-abftrufe parts of the Chriftian doc- 
trines, the clear and perfect underftanding of which they think ef- 
fential to qualify the heathen foradmiffion to baptifm. It is impofii- 
ble not to remark, throughout the journals of thefe men, great arro- 
nce, beneath the mafk of Chriftian humility, a vatt aflumption of 
periority over all their predeceflors in the work of converlion, a - 
hafty condemnation of others, and a wonderful readinefs at felf-com- 
mendation. God forbid! that we fhould ever fo far forget ourfelves 
astoineer at the effufions of genuine piety, however exprefled; but 
we cannot forbear to obferve, that men who poflefs thofe. feelings 
whence fuch effufions originate naturally indulge them in private, and 
do not make them the theme of public difcuffion,—do not commit 
them to paper, and render them the topic of public animadverfion, 
In fhort, fuch trite remarks as thofe which fill thefe pages are not 
the fubjeéts of a journal, written in order to be read bythe world, If 
there be no affectation in fo writing, there is at leaft much oftentation 
in it; it favours more of vanity than of humility. And this fame 
train is obferved throughout the gteater part of the work, Grati- 
tude to the Almighty is a duty incumbent on all his creatures, and 
the imputation of every earthly bleffing to his paternal goodne/s is, 
certainly, highly becoming and proper; but on all trifling occafions 
todeem ourfelves the objects of his peculiar care, to afcribeto bis 
R 3 fpecial 
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fpecial interpofition in our behalf every trivial efcape from a perfony 
danger, is to magnify our own importance in a manner highly jp, 
decorous, and utterly inconfiftent with that felf-humiliation which, 
fenie of our own unworthinefs ought ever to infpire. Yet fuchaf. 
fumptions are extremely frequent in the pages before us, 

Captain Cook had eftimated the population of Oxaheite at*200,09 
fouls, and other navigators had carried the umount of it {till higher; 
but it appears, from the account of thefe miffionaries, who have taken 
confiderable pains to afcertain the faét, that the ifland does not con. 
tain. more than 16,050 inhabitants, 

The following defcription of a funeral at Tongataboo, where fome 


@ 
of the miffionaries fettled, is curious, 


“ Asthe funeral was to take place to-day, brother Bowell went with 
Ambier to Bunghye to fee the ceremony, and found about four thouland 
perlons Giting round the place where the fiatooka flands. A few minutes 
after our arrival we heard a great fhouting and blowing of conch-theils at 
a {mall diftance; foonafier, about an hundred men appeared, armed with 
clubs and fpears, and ruthing into the area, began to cut and mangle 
themeiyes in a moft dreadful manner: many firuck their heads violently 
with ther clubs; and the blows, which might be heard thirty or forty yards 
off, the¥ repeated till the blood ran down in fireams. Others who had 
fpears, thruit them through their thighs, arms, and cheeks, all the while 
calling on the decea‘ed im a moft afleting manner. A native of Feejee, 
who had been a iervant of the deceated, appeared quite franiic; he en 
tered the ageg with fire in his hand, and having previoully oiled his hair, 
fet it. on fire, and ran about with it all on flame. When they had fatis 
fied themlelves with this manner of torment, they fat down, beat their faces 
with their fifis, and then retired. A fecond party went through the fame 
cruelties ; and after them a third entered, fheuting and b!owing the thells; 
four of the foremofi held tlones which they ufed to knock out their teeth; 
thole who blew the the!ls cut their heads with them in adhocking manner, 
A man that hada {pear run it through his arm juft above the elbow, and 
with it fticking faft ran about the area for fome'time. Another, who feem- 
ed to be a principal chief, acted as if quite bere{t of his fenies ; he ranto 
évery cofner of the area, and at each flation beat his head with a club till 
the blood flowed down his fhoulde:s. After this brother Bowell, thock- 
ed, andunable to bear the fcene any longer, returned home, Futtafaihe 
alio vame to our dwelling, and {iayed about two hours. At two o’clock 
in the afternoon four of us went to the fiatooka, where the natives of both 
fexes were {till at the dreadful work of cuiting and mangling themielves. 
We had not been long there, before we edi at a diflance, low but ex 


preflive founds of the deepeli forrow and lamentation: this was a party of 


about one hundred and forty women marching ina fingle file, bearing each 
a baihet of fand; eighty men followed in the fame manner, with each two 
balkets of coral-fand, and fang, as they marched, words impoiting, “ this 
is a bleffing to the dead;” and were anfwered in refponfes by the women 
Another company of ‘women brought a large quantity of cloth, and ai 
fwered in their turn to the above refponfes. Thus thefe three bands walk 
ed towards the tomb, filling or covering that part of the mount between 
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the hoafe and the place where the corp‘e lay, and the grave, with fine 
matsand cloth: after which, {even men blew conch thells, whilit others 
fung in a dolctul {train expretlive of the mott heartfelt grief, The corpfe 
-was now conveyed to the grave upon a large. bale of black cloth, with 
which, and fine mats, they covered it. The beavers, as-they went, walk- 
ed ftooping low, and carrying the bale in their hands. Whilit thefe fer- 
vices were performing, a company of mép and women came into the area, 
and-cut themfelves dreadfully. After them another fi'e of females, nine- 
teen in number, brought each a bag of their molt valuable articles; and 
twenty-one more had ‘each a fine mat in their haids, all of which they de- 
ted in the tomb, being, as they call it, a prefent forthe dead; and im- 
mediately after came a prefent fiom Toogahowe, confilling of thirty-five 
bales of cloth, each bale carried by four men en a frame. After the pre- 
fent another party of mourners eutered the area, fixteen of whom. had re- 
cently cut their little fingers off: Thefe were foilowed by another party 
with clubs and fpears, who beat themielves as Letore detcribed, and dil- 
figured their faces with cocoa-nat hufks fixed on the knuckles of both 
hands. We noticed that thole who had held offices, or were related to 
the deceafed, were the moft cruel to themfelves ; fome of whom thruaft 
two, three, and even four {pears into their arms, and fo danced round the 
area, and fome broke the ends of the {pearsin their fleth. The grave was 
covered with a hewn tione about eigit feet long, four broad, and one 
thick; this itone they had fufpended with two large ropes, which went 
round two firong piles drove into the ground-at the end of the houle, ard 
thence led to the area, where abvut two hundred men held by them ; and 
whilft they lowered it tlowly, women and children wept aloud, or fung 
words importing, ‘ My father, my father! the bett of chiefs,” &e. More 
cloth was then brought to be put into the tomb ; and another party entered, 
and abufed themfelves as before. After thefe paroxyims of grief they fat 
awhile in filence; and when they had pulled the repe clear off the dione 
which covered the grave, tho/c on the mount gave a great fhout, which 
was an{wered by a general tearing of the leaves from the necks of all pre- 
fent; after which they difpei fed.” “i 
A very high character is given of the natives of this ifland, who 
are reprefented as moft hofpitable and generous, and even honeft to 
each other, though extremely dilhoneit to ftrangers. But here, as 
at Otaheite, the vices incidental to a ftate of nature are carried to a 
great excefs. From this account it docs not appear to us very pro- 
bable that the miffionaries wil) (uceeed in making many converts to 
Chriftianity, at leaft for a great length of time; though, by their 
example and by introducing among them many of the ufeful arte, 
and the habits of induftry which a knowledge of thefe arts will ‘na- 
turally generate, they may tend materially to civilize the natives, 
and, by degrees, to make them quit many of their vices, and many 
Of their barbarous cufloms. “Ihe compiler of the voyage congratu- 
lates the fociety, rather prematurely, we think, on the fuccefs of their 
undertaking :—** Succefs,”’ he fays, ** beyond our moft fanguine ex- 
peGations has crowned our endeavours in every place where our mif- 


fons have been fettled.” But, indeed, his ideas of fuccefs feem to be 
R 4 limited 
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» limited to the health of the miffionaries and of the crew, all of whom 





he fives to have been in perfect health. Surely, however, this is.ngt - 


the fucce/s which the direGtors look for; and we are rather furprized, 

confidering the length of time which has elapfed, fince the miffion. 

ties were landed on the iflands, that no farther accounts of their pro. 
' ceedings have been publifhed. 

In the Introduction” to the Appendix, we are defired to confi. 
der the Miffionary Society as ‘* the real benefactors to mankind ;” 
and are gravely told—‘* Names, fects, and parties, have no place 

among'us—we mean nothing political, partial, or exclufive. One is 
our mafter, even Chrift; we defire to know and teach nothing but 
him crucified ; to.interfere in no conteft, to difturb no government, 


-eftablifhed, or introduce any peculiar modes of religious worfhip ; but . 


to leave every man to the book of truth for his guide, in the fpirit 
of meeknefs."”—We leave thefe gentlemen te explain thefe broad and 
Tiberal “ae gra toleration, with their extreme care to exclude all 
but Calvinifi> from their chofen band of miffionaries, and to reject 
thofe as fellow-belpers whom they afterwards found not to be fuch! 
In their code of Church government, or ‘¢ principles of religion,” 
drawa up by the committee of cight of thefe Calviniftic reformers, 
they ftate, that there is no head of the Church but Chrift ; that no 
temporal prince has any right to exercife any authority over her ; and 
that the needeth not any eftablifhments. They exclude nearly the 
whole of our marriage-ceremony ; and the whole of our burial fer- 
vice, denying the neceffity of any ceremony either previous to, or at 


the interment of, a deceafed perfon.—Pretty inftructors thefe for the 
heathen | 


A Mr. Serle, of the Tranfport Office, is here ftated to be the aus 


thor of the Hore Solitariz, and the authors of the Evangelical 


Magazine are eulogized as the firft patrons and encouragers of the 
fcheme,* * ~ 





j 


The Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales. 
( Continued from our laff, P. 126.) 


“te editors, age the hiftory of various but unfuccefsful at- 
tempts made to illuftrate the native literature of Wales, and-de- 
ducing it to the tay" period, proceed thus: “ Not long after 
the death of Mr. E, Liwyd,” they tell us, * another gentleman of 
learning and appropriate’abilities, the Rev. Mofes Williams, engaged 
in a fimilar enterprize, and collected a number of valuable manu- 
fcripts. Owing to the prevalence of the fame fpirit,” that fpirit for 
at the cultivation of the Welfh language, which is fuch a 
brand dilgrace upon the politicks of England, and is ately 8 
‘wail | fhad¢ 
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difhonour upon the patriotifm of Wales, even gentlenen of 
even nobles of Wales, even the defcendants of its’ antient 
sand the reprefentatives of its antient dings, combining at times 
@ivour own court in the gothic work; ** he alfo failed of fuccefs, 
‘and was difappointed” like Mr. Liwyd ** by thofe who had promifed 
him their patronage. He left his collection of manufcripts to Mr, 
William Jones, originally of the parih of Bodavon in Anglefey, 
and tho was * the father of the jate celebrated Sir William Jones, 
This gentleman on his death-bed coafigned the books to the cuftody 
of the late Earl of Macclesfield, under the fingular injunétion of not 
even fhewing them to auy perfon whateyer.”” Chis injunction, fo 
contrary to the very fpirit of the colleétor Mr. Williams, and fo hof- 
tile to literature in general, betrays a ‘whimficality in the head and. 
affigidity in the heart of the facher, that were happily not inherited , 
bythe fon. * But, as the prefent nob’e pofleiior of them is at li- 
berty'to act agreeably to his own fentiments, the editors hope” and 
weunite.in the hope, ** that he will depofit them in the Britith 


Mufeum. : 


“ The late indefatigable Mr. Lewis Morris, fuperintendant of the Royal 
Mines in Cardiganfhire, emplo,ed the befl part of a pretty long life in col-- 
ke@ling manufcripts, and was for a while very fucce'sful, He was fortus 
nate enough-to be admitted into Hengwrt hbrary in Merionethiiure, the 
property of the late Hugh Vaughan, Kiquire, and he copied thence a 

umber of very valuable articles; amongti them, the works of our 
oldett bards from manu(cripts, fome of which are oldér than the 12th cen- 
fury, which he collected .with others.of nearly the jame antiquity. Mr. 
Morris had a defign of printing many or mofit of thoie ancient poems, with 
many things befides; but he was all the days of his life fo perpigaingly” 

ed in bufineis, that he was never enabled to accompliili any f ‘his 
defigns. At his death the manufctipis came into the poffeflion of his bree 
ther, the Jate Mr. Richard Morris of the Navy Office, who by his daft will 
left them to the Cymmreponton Society; and they are nuw depofited 
in the library of the Welth School, Gray’s-Inn Lane, London, accellible to 
allthat are found gualified to make a proper ule of them. The collection 
contains upwards of $0 volumes, and their contents are chicily antient 


poetry,” ean 4 
The late Mr. Lewis Morris, we apprehend, was the founder and 
denominator of that Society in Lonton, to which his manufcripts 
were configned by his brother; and. thus fixed a name upon the fo-. 
ciety, that founds fo ftrangely to the ears of Englifhmen, that is fo 
little underftood by the generality of the Welth themfelves, and evén 
in Welfh characterizes them only as qffociates when it fhould have: 
pharacterized them as Cymmry or Weifhmen. | 


“ The late Rev. Evan Evans devoted the whole of his life: to the fer- 
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vice of the Welth language and its literature, He al‘o had been 1 
Mr. Vaughan to oon the works of our ancient bards from Cae | 
library. He had likewiie accefs to the library of the late Sir Watkin Wy 
Jiams Wynne, which contains a noble collection of ancient Welth many 
feripts. The two lafi-mentioned colleétions contain feveral of the olde 
manuleripts that are in the Welih language. From a careful examinatiog 
of the hand-writing, and a comparifon with manulcripts whole dates ay 
aicertained, fome of them muit be attributed to different periods, fromas 
early as the ninth century downwards. Much of the contents ofth 
Hengwrt books, being about 170 in number, has been detailed by Mr, 
Liwyd in his‘Archeologia Britannica.” 


But thefe contents have been detailed, as the editors ought in 





and 
confiftency to have added, merely from the catalogues themfelves; wit 
as they have already told us “ he had been promited adzittanceto An 
fome of the firft libraries for ancient manufcripts in Wales,” and : 


t 
been afterwards refufed. /V¥e have fhown he had been admitted in- ‘i 
deed, but only admitted, as he had gained only.a tran/ient view of 
them, a view for a few hours only. And a formal reference of his 
details to the catalogues then copied by him, is abfolutely requifite in 
itfelf; as the circumftantiality of his detai!s was leading ws into a con 


tal 
tra 
ta! 
viction of his having had free accefs to the libraries, before we reid . 
his two pofitive denials of it. of 

ec 

th 


“ Mr. Evans was admitted to the colleAion of the late Sir Roger Mot 
tyn, which alfo preferves a very great number of ancient manuicripts of 
great value. He likewife copied the works of the oldett bards, troma 
Mt large vellam manuicript called the Red Book, in the library of Jefus 

o 


ege, Oxford ; which contains, befides this valuable volume, tome 
other ancient Welth manu(cripts.” 


In thus faying, the editors have exprefled their meaning fo ambi- 
guoufly at the beft, and fo untruly (we fear) at the worft, that we 
are compelled to pau upon the meaning and to correét the exprel 
fion. The manuicript intended is wat is commonly called the Red 
Book of Hergeft, now kept. in the archives of the Welfh College a 
Oxford, and being a folio of 465 leaves.* 

** Indeed it appears,” as Mr. Evans tells us concerning Mr. Liwyd, 
** he had not feen the works but of one of the bards of the fixth cen 
tury, and that in the red book of Hegeft [Hergeft], in the archives 
of Jeius’s [Jefus] College, Oxon.”+¢ This volume then contains 
only one of the bards of the fixth century, and Mr, Evans could aot 

wi este ** copied the works of the oldeft bards” from it. He 

ually copied them from a very different manufcript. 


“« The following poems,” he fays himfelf, «« from among many others of 
greater iengih and of equal merit, were taken from @ manuscript of the leart 





* Archwxologia Britannica, p. 261. + P. 154. 
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Dr, Davies, author ofthe Digtionasy, which he had tranferibed, from an 
fen! veliwn manuscript, which was wrote partly in Edward the second and 


E ind's time and partly in Henry the fils, containing the works of all the 
bards from the Conguest, to the death of Llewelyn the laft prince of the 


pili line.” $ 


ar 


uaa far therefore was he from copying « the works of the olde? 


ards” from the manufcript at Jefus College, that he copied only the 


om oems of bards pofterior to the Congquef?, and even copied thefe from 


avies’s manufcripts. So far he tells us himfelf, yet with fome little 


inaccuracies, occafioned (we believe) by the execution extending be- 


the defign ; as he actually gives us a whole poem of Talieffin’s, 
and large extracts from two ofher poems, both of the fame century 
with Talieffin’s, § fubjoined to his poems pofterior to the conquett. 
And it was this inaccuracy, we fuppofe, which feduced our euitors 
into the affertion, of his having copied ** the works of our oldeft 
bards,” and of his. having copied them from a manufcript that con- 
tains only one, but the very one perhaps which he publifhed ina 
tranflation entire. ‘That manufcript is faid by our editors to ** con- 
tain, befides this very valuable volume,” where the printer (we fup- 
pofe) has erroneoufly put volume for poem, ** fome other ancient Welth 
manufcripts. He thence alfo copied fevera) valuable hiftorical traés 
of the rath century, &c.” which are flill in manufcript, and led the 
editors to believe all which he had: publifhed were taken equally from 
the hook of Hergeft, though he himfelf had averred the contrary. 


“ He, befides. what has been mentioned, explored every corner of 
Wales in quett of manufcripts, and met with confiderable fuccefs ; but the 


neceflary encouragement which was folicited, towards os a part of 
what he had thas collected to the prefs, was withheld {rom him, and he 
only was able in'1764 to print a few fpecimens of ancient Welfh poetry, 
with an Englifh tranfation, ina volume, which at the time fold for fix 
fhillings, and for the copy-right of which .the late Mr. Dodfley gave him 
fwenty pounds. Poor Evans! he fpent the laft years of his life in want.” 


This is, we muft fay with all the honeft warmth of a Welfhman’s 
indignation, a fhame to our own days, a fhame to Wales, and a 
fhame to England. 

Pudet hec opprobria nobis 
Aut dici potuifle, aut non potuiffe refelli, 


*¢ But, alittle before his death, the Jate Paul Panton, Efquire, of 
Anglefea, fertled on him an annuity, fufficient to fecure to him,”’ 
mot the conveniences and {till le/s the enjoyments, but merely “ the ne- 
teffaries of life; and Mr, Evans, in return for Mr. Panton’s benefi- 
fence, left him his colle€lion of manufcripts,” which had probably 
coft the poor man much more than the rich in his beneficence paid, 
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and which appears:indeed to have been of confiderable value in ty : 


very eftimate of the rich man himfelf. 


** Some of thofe” manufcripts “are ancient; but the greater numbe 
are tran{cripts from the Wynneftay and Hengwrt books, being upwardgof 
80 volumes in the whole. “Mr. Panton opened his library as toon as it be 
eame the-depofitary of this valuable colleétion, to fuch as knew howtg 
make wfes [ufe} of the books, witha liberality and politenefs that will be 

- gratefully acknowledged, not only by, thofe who had immediate experience 
of it, but byall in Wales to .remoteft: futurity, who thall be informed of 
amuted by what-they thus derive;from. him. . The fame matt be faid of his 
worthy fon, the prefent Paul Panton, Efquire ; who has with, the moft ge. 
nerousaffability favoured the editors, with the free ufe of his manufcripts, 
and has treated with uncommon politenefs, thofe, who for ,the purpole. of 
this publication vifited;his valuable library,” 


We feel owrfelves particularly gratified by this condwt in Mery 
Panton, as we:believe him, fromhis) mame, to be an Englifhmanin 
origin, and unite, though equally Englith, very cordially with hiniy 
our with for the publication of the Welfh manufcripts. a 


+ @ With a chearfulnefs-eqnally polite, has the Rev. Richard Davies, of 
Bangor, favoured the editors with ‘the loan of his valuable manu/cripts; 
as well as with the moit {riendly holpitality t6thofe, who at -his houft 
a permitted to examine and’ Copy whatever they withed for in his i+ 
fary. eUuitsl ti ; » j 
«From many other. parts: of Wales, ‘the editors. have received valuable 
communications; all of which,-insa proper place; will:be duly acknows 
ledged.and {pecified.. ) 


* Thole who . thus, fayour.the undertaking, will be gratefully renin ; 


bered by. our laieti potierity and their names will) remain conf{picuous 


amongit thote, in whom a new and more enlightened epocha of Welth lie 
teralure commences,” \ 


Ttiefe are the manyefources, from which the editors have derived 


all the curpemss, that they are now. uniting into/one expanfe of water, 
for the ufe éf the public! | , 


« It is hoped,” they fubjoin, “ that this publication: of our ancient lie 
terary semaine will in fome degree re-animate the genius of our country 
enrich and purify the language of our writers, afford them models of wri 
ting in verle, and eve. ip fome infiances in préie; that are more natural 
and truly beautijul, than awkward imiiations can ever be of what, though 
in Greece and Rome natural, are not fo among{t the ancient Britons.” 


.. At this fally we fmile, as it betrays an expeétation of poets ang 
hiftorians rifing in numbers among the hills of Wales, and formip 
themielves on the models of ages certainly not the moft refined, 
But we pafs this and other fallies of a fimilar quality, to dwell upon 
one in which the editors think with the public, and yet in our opi- 
nion are equally wrong. ‘“ We pretend to give nothing,” they cry, 
** from eral tradition; we produce many hundreds of manufcripts.” 
“* We talk not foolifhly and incredibly of oral tradition in fuch cafes; 


but 
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at inform the world where their works are preferved.” They thus 
gail that ye of the poems of Offian, which the late Mr. 
Gibbon andthe late Dr. Johnfon have equally aflailed before them. 
hut in our opinion they have all been working in vain. Dr. Johnfon 
ithe way, aflaulting the authenticity with all the energy of his vi- 
smind, and with a!l the violence of his {trong prejudices; op~ 
ng the powerful atteftations in favour of the authenticity, by one 
dust of audacioufnefs in {weeping away all atteftations at once, 
becaufe the attefters were Scotchmen and the point attefted was for 
the honour of Scotland, So low did this truly great man defcend in 
his oppofition, and fo mean does this mighty man appear in his réa- 
hl According to him, however, Mr,.Macpherfon was the ve- 
ty fabricator of poems, that had been recited and heard by numbers, 
in various parts of the Highlands, long before Mr. Macpherfon was 
born, Thus did Dr. Johnfon unwittingly gratify the vanity of Mr. 

| Macpherfon, in the very moments during which he was actually ex- 
prefling his difdain. of Mr. Macpherfon’s abilities; and, by: a tura 
ed natural in itfelf, Mr. Macpherfon actually fhowed himfelf half- 
willing to accept the gratification, though he gave up his veracity for 
it, he himfelf endeavouring to, depreciate the value of the poems, and 
his friends attributing them all to him. The late Sir Elliot, the 
phyfician, was particularly active, we underftood at the time, im fo 
attributing them ; and, in company once with'Mr. Gibbon and Mr. 
Whitaker, Mr; Macpherfon beginning to depreciate the poems, Mr. 
Whitaker cut him fhort with this fharp anfwer, ‘ Sir, they are fuch 
ie as neither you nor, I can make.” All, indeed» who knew Mr. 
cpherfon perfonally, knew him to have been incapable of writing 
fuch poetry; and Mr. Macpherfon once acknowledged ingenuoufly 
to the writer of this article, what is but too apparent on the face of 
‘his notes to the poems, that when he publifhed them he knew not 
enough of the Roman hiftory of Britain-to have ever fabricated the 
poems. He adtually knew not enough of the Britith manners, for the 
eriod of the poems; as appears from a ftriking fas ‘In 1771 the 
iftorian of Manchefter conjectured, thofe ftrange words of Mr, Mac- 
pherfon’s tranflation, ©, 116, Quarto, ‘* the blue’ water,” tobe 
-“Curmi” in.theoriginal, and. to mean * ale” in reality.* And up- 
on a formal examination of -the original in January, 1775, by ; 
Macpherfon, Mr. Gibbon, and Mr. Whitaker, the ‘word appeared 
to be actually ** curmi.”” Mr. Macpherfon was thus proved decifive- 
a in oppofition to his-own vanity, and. to the defeat,of Dr. John- 










’s- malevolence, ta haye.not fabrigated. what-he could-not tranflate. 
phad not read Diofoorides, therefore knew. not the, idiomatic fense 
of the word *‘ curmi,” and. fo wanflated it moft unmeaningly, into 
“blue water.”+ In confequence ofthis diftovery, perhaps, Mr. 
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* Vol, i... 20p>-210,, Quarto, 
t He had not even read Camden, ¢. 419, edit. 1607,.of Vollius De vi- 
Gis fermonis under Curmi. V4 
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‘Gibbon adopted another fuppofition, and furmifed Mr. Macphetiiy 
06 be only the interpolator of the poems. As one proof of interpol. 
tion, he produced that paflage in 1. 88, 91, by which ‘* Caracul” 
walled *¢ the fon of the king of the world,” and fiom which both 
-Macpherfon and Mr, Whitaker bad united the hiftory of Offian wit 
the annals of Rome; * Caracul” being fuppofed by both, to be Oe 
eacalla the fon of Severus, and to be engaged in the expeditiong 
Severus into: Caledonia under the years 206—211, when that fong 
Severus was not denominated Caracalla at the time of this expedition, 
“Ie may fesm ‘ftrange,” ‘cries Mir, “Gibbon, what he had previoully 
adduced mdetters as‘a potitive proof; being mow frittered down int 
a mere difficulty when he cameto publifh ; “ that the Highland bat 
fhould: deferibe him by a nickname invented four yetrs afterwards, 
fcarcely ufed: by the Romans till after thie death of that emperor, and 
feldom employed’ bythe moft ancient hiftorians.” { “This objettion 
however has no weight in itfelf, as it feppofes the Highland bard t 
call him by thename'at the very tiie of the expedition, when the whole 
hiftory:of the’ poems evinces the contrary ; as Fingal is twice calle 
a** youth” in this'very poem,§ is yet faid in another poem to be 
** prey” with age at ** the !aft ‘of “his fields,” and Ofian himfelfts 
faid in others to have furvived Fingal with 4! his friends, to be chert 
fore the * lait of the race of Fingal.’ So eafily is this fecond a 
fault upon the authenticity of the poems repelled, by an appeal.f 
the poems themfelves, “Even as eafily as the firft. From the failure 
of both perhaps, the. editors make athitd attack, one certainly much 
more impreffive and forcible than either of the othets, yet made more 
indireétly than openly; more by fideling advances ‘than by atual 
facing. They thus infinuate the poems to be al! tran{mitted by ** otal 
tradition” only ; and, was the infinuation true, it would be irrefit 
iblein its force. ‘If the Caledonians were without letters at the time, 
the poems muft have perffhed at once, and have evaporated nearly 
with the very breath that uttered them; But the Caledonians were 
not without letters, This the poems themfelves again fhow. The 
chariot of Cuchuttin, with its ** thin thongs bright-ftudded with gems” 
on the necks of its horfes; the ftandard of Fingal, “* fo ftudded with 
gold” as to be denominated * the funbeam ;” and the knowledge of 
all the chiefs in applying the ftars to the ufes of navigation ; unite 
to mark the Caledonians then, as in fome degree of aéeual refinement. 
But they had even large founderies among them ; fince the eyes ofa 
watrior are compared to a “* furnace of fire ;”’ fince the blows of two 
warriors on each other are affimilated, ** from wing to wing, 54 
hundred hammers that rife by turns om the red fun af the furnace.’ * 
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fome refinements of nature, lefs neceflary in themfelves, came 
parently from the Romans at the wall between the two friths of 
orth and Clyde. ** Often did we pafs over Carun,” fays one hero 
gacerning the river Carron near Falkirk, “ to the land of the ftran- 
eis, Our {words returned not unftained with blood, nor did the kings 
the world rejoice.”+ ** Art thou that light of death,” exclaims 


gv Fingal, ** that frightens the kings of the world.” . Ata 






given by Fingal, ** a thoufand lights irom the ftranger’s land 
aioe, in the midit of the people.”§ ‘Tus alfo.Narthmor is told, to 
“take the fteeds of the ftrangers, and attend the daughter of Fingal ;"f 
ot a princefs from the Roman provinces, .is faid to appear in 








pia over her hufband’s grave at night, ** not like the daugh- 
ofthe hill,” the Caledonian women, ‘* her robes are from the 
atin. land” or Roman;q the beam of the fun is defcribed at ano- 
‘time, as “¢ glittering like the gold of the ftranger,”* and ** ten 
thélls ffudded with gems” are offered at another as Roman goblets, 
where’ ** the blue water” or ale ‘* trembles on. their ftars” or gems, 
“ and jeems to be” what therefore it was not, ‘ fparkling wine, they 
Cog once the kings of the world in the, midft of their echoin 
is.”** In the fame manner, had the ule of letters come seidaet 
the’Caledonians ; juft as, within a period of proximity to the Ro- 
‘mans much fhorter in itfelf, the Britons. under Cunobeline bad gain- 
ed from them the arts of difcovering, digging, and refining either gold 
orfilver; digging thefe with iron fo copioufly as to tranfport them all 
into Gaule, even forming all with brafs into coins, and a‘tually in- 
fctibing fome of the coins. with Roman letters, with even Roman 
words.++ Jutt fo the Caledonians caught fome of the arts of Rome, 
and that which excels all the arts, that which is fure to be caught 
fit by any nation ignorant of it, the ufe of letters. Their bards 
were their hiftorians, and the fongs of the bards the chronicles of the 
times, to teach the prefent age concerning the paift, to record the pre- 
fent tranfactions, and to tranfmit them down to fucceeding genecra- 
tions. In proof of this pofition, we need to cite only a few paflages 
from the poems. Concerning a ghoft we hear at. one time, that 
“many were his words to Ofcar” the grandfon of Fingal, ‘* but they 
tame only by halves toour-ears, they were dark as the tales of other 
times, before the light of the fong arofe.”tt We thus fee the memorial 
biffory of the Caledonians to be diftinguifhed pointedly from. the writ- 
tm; the memorial to have continued as late as che days of Offian, the 
beginning of the third century ; but the soritten to have then com- 
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menced, and to have created.a luminous period of hiftorical kijoys 
ledge, a period of meridian brightnefs in hiftory: compared witht 
morning twilight before. Offian is accordingly reprefented by him 
felf to be calling upon Malvina, the widow of his grandfon Ofey, 
nearly as. Milton is deferibed calling upon his wife at times when he 
woke in. amorning, ‘‘.Be thou near, to learn the fong, and futur 
times fhall bear of Offian.”* But the ufe of Jetters had been equa 
carried into Ireland, before the death of Fingal; Cathmor, an Ih 
¢hict of the Pir-bolg or Below, at the laft ot Fingal's battles dived 
ing his lefs generous brother thus, ‘* Cairbar; loole the bards, they 
are the fous of other times; their voice foall be heard in other ages, wht 
the kings of Temora have failed.”t And Ofian finally defcribes Fin. 
gal exclaiming thus in a {train of dignified triumph, over the tranfity, 
rinefs of the univerfe itfelf, from the expected perpetuity of his fame 
in hiltory, * Why doft thou build the hall, fon of the winged days! 
Thou lookeit from thy towers to-day, yet. a few years and the blah 
of the defart comes, it howls in thy empty court, and whiftles round 
thy half-worn fhield ;—and Jet the blatt of the defart come, we fhall 
be renowned in our day, the mark .of my arm fhal! be in the battle, 
and myname in the fong of the bards; when thou, fun of Heaven, foal 
fail, if thou fhale fail, thou mighty. light, if, thy. brightneis is fora 
feafon like Fingal, our fame foall furvive thy beams.”~ Offian thus 
aflumes to his poems al) that cternity of durations which other bards 
under the dominion of lettershave {o repeatedly aflerted for theirs, inthe 
i of Italy and Greece. 


n ** thefe ancient poems,” ovr editors fubjoin concerning the. 


Welth,—-** fadis of which no other records remain are often alluded 
to.” In this view principally do we refpect and value the pocms, De 
caufe the bards of Wales were like the bards of Caledonia, the chim 
niclers of the age, ang-becaufe in the fongs of the/e we hope to meet 


with fuch unknown hiftory, as we have not in the poems of thafte : 


But we fhall alfo find, we are told, what may. be equally curious 
though not equally important, ** opinions that.are forgotten, mame 
ners thatno lofger exilt, idioms and figurative modes of expreilion 
that are obfolete, and obfcured by various fchemes of orthography, 
ariling from the inadequacy of the Roman. alphabet to reprefent the 
ancient Britifh one.” The editors thus fpeak of a Britifh alphabet 
‘diftinct from the Roman one, which we utterly deny to have evel 
had an exiftence. The alphabet of Wales, of Caledonia, and a 
Ireland, is as demonitrably. the Roman one, as-our black letters 
Engiith letter, (n proof of this we need only appeal to one inferip 
tion, one in Wales too, that upon Catamanus.§ Thefe howevet 
are faid to ** render many pailages: almoft. unintelligible to novices 
It is not froui a fuppofed lofs or corruption of our language,” as We 
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§ Rowlands’s Mona Antiqua, 157. plate ix, edit. 2d. Kah 
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faye feen Mr. Evans aflerting before, and as we are happy therefore 
to fee the editors contradict now, * that they are difficultly under- 
flood; they contain very few if any words, either radicals or deri- 
yatives, that are not at this day of common ufe, in one or other part 
of Wales ; nor have any of thofe words materially changéd their ac- 
wtation. Our language, as fome have imagined, is not altered; it 
therefore to be regretted, that the Reverend Evan Evans did not, in 
bis Difflertatio de Bardis, inveftigate and point out. the various things 
which embarraffed him, inftead of affigning all the difficulties to the 
anguage.” In this fentiment, with which we entirely accotd, the 
. have made a flight miftake of reference; Mr. Evans having 
poticed his ‘* difficulties,” not in his Differtation; but in his Preface, 
‘and the Differtation being engrofled by objeéts of a higher nature. 


_ “In many of the allufions indeed they are dark ; mutilations occafion- 
ally met with out of the queftion, which equally confufe in every age, the 
— as well as the pat, and are matters not of language but of acci- 

. Yet, with all thefe difficulties which we have mentioned, a little 
8 to them will make pleafing difvoveries; for, befides frequent 
‘int s of beautiful poetry, it will be found that from our old bards new 
and great lights on hiliory are obtained.” 


We are highly pleafed to hear this account, and were once indeed 
fo warm with expectation of it, that near forty years ago we wrote 
toMr. Evans, and offered as delicately as we could to purcha/e from 
him any anecdotes of hiftory, that he could collect from the poems of 
Talieffin or his cotemporaries. But, either unable to collector un- 
willing to fell, but (as we now believe) actually unable to collect, he 
‘Rever replied to our overture. 


“* They” alfo “ exhibit lively pictures of primitive manners, afford cu- 
rious anecdotes of our antient kdowletee, elpecially of the very beautiful 
ethics of our remote anceftors ; who feem to have penetrated farther into 
the knowledge of human nature, than the world,” or even we, partial as 
Weare to the: Welth, “ can be eafily brought to believe. And, on thele 
Occafions, we fee the Welth piercing into depths that are almoii unta- 
thomable to other languages.” 


To all this we can only reply, that we wait for the proof before 
we admit the conclufion. Yet, as the editors add, ‘* fome inftances 
Of this will be produced in a proper place, from the works of our 
venerable bards, and alfo fiom our very ancient moral. aphorifms, 
Which are of a nature fo very Gngular in their ftruéture; turn of 
thought, and mode of expreflion, that there has not yet-been known a 

guage in the world,’ whence they could have been in any degree 
derived, or wherein ftrength, clearnefs, neatnefs, and facility of ex- 
preflion, can be equally found.”* We {peak with equal elevation of 
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language concerning the ( raelic or It elfh of the Highlands. “© As thers 
is no language more copious than the Gaelic, fo is there fearcely any 
equally adapted to thofe quaint turns of expreflion, which belong to 
fatire.”* We cannot but fulpend our belief, concerning the COpi- 
oufnefs of either language; as copioufnels we know to be the refult of 
cultivation, and cultivation implies a multiplicity of writers in the 
Janguage itfelf, or a free communication of its {peakers with other 
languages, or both; and as upon thete principles the Erfe mutt be le( 
copious than the Welfh, but the Weifh much lefs copious than the 
Englith. 

« We conceive it one of our greate(t duties,” as the editors additiona’) 
tell us, “ to give thete ancient manulcripts with the moit {crupulous fide. 
lity, as we find them; even with all their real or fuppoied errors of ortho. 
graphy, omiflions, interpolations, defective arrangements, of words, lines, 
{tanzas, and the like, however obvious thele may be; and to leave the 
work of purging them of fuch defects, to the judicious and candid philo- 
logift. This we think the belt way of obviating the charges of impotition 
and collufion, which may fairly be brought again{t thofe, who fend wrt 
ings into the world through the medium of the prefs, in colours not or 


inally their own; making them to appear what they will not in reality be 
Fund to be, by thofe who fo far honour them, as to explore the fources 
fiom whence they are derived.” 

Wehave thus announced the views and detailed the ideas of the 
editors, ina publication which we are happy to receive and proud to 
applaud. The firft of thefe two volumes contains two poems by 
Aneurin A. D. 510—5§60, a number of fmall poems by Talieffin A. 
D. 520—570, feveral poems by Llywarch Hén A. D. 550-—640, 
and other poems by a fucceffion of bards lefs renowned than. thofe, 
but fome cotemporary with them, though moft of them pofterior, 
and many much pofterior. But, fince two of Talieffin’s are unex- 
petedly accompanied with a tranflation to each, we cannot refrain 
from laying the tranflation of one of them before our readers, as made 
“by L. Morris, 1769,” in this metrical form, but ftript of its notes. 


« On Saturday morning a great battle enfued, 
Which latied from junrifing [fun’s rifing] to its defcent ; 
Filamddwyn hafiened in four legions 
Goddeu and Reged’s forces to fight; 
They reached from Argoed to Arfynydd, but lived only one day. 
Fflamddwyn loudly called in great hurry, 
Will they (the Britains) give pledges, are they ready ? 
He was an{wered by Owein, brandithing his (pear, 
They will give no pledges, nor are they ready. 


— 





their toil well requited, were they to learn the Welth language, in order 
to judge for themfelves; after the example of Sharon Turner, Efg. the ele 


gant author cfthe Hiliory of the Anglo-Saxons.” 
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And Cenau, fon of Cocl, would be an afflicted lion, 
Before he would give pledges to any one. 

In the forenoon Urien the Prince, with frefh men, 
Called aloud, We relations will unite our forces, 
And will erect our banner on the hills, 

And will affift, and turn our faces above the edges, 
And will raife our thafts above men’s heads, 

And will pufh Fflamddwyn in his army, 

And kill {fight} with bim and his auxiliaries ; 

And becaule of the battle of Argoed Liwytein 
There happened many a dead carcatle, 

And the ravens were coloured with the war of men, 

And the common people ran about hattily with the news. 
I will foretell the year thatis not protperous, 

And till I grow old, and necefiarily mult die, 

Let me never fmile if I praifle not Urien.” + 


ca 


This poem, we muft fay, with all our partiality for the Welfh, has 
fo little of the foul of peetry in it, that the Poetical Genius of Wales, 
if we may judge from this fpecimen of his poweis, can never ftand 
one moment in a conteft of honour with that of the Highlands. ‘The 
latter comes armed with all his tempeits in the air, muttering the 
thunder around him, and brandifhing the lightening as he drives 
along; while his brother of Wales appears like the boy in one of his 
fimilies, wielding a ftaff, and beating off the beard of the thiftle. We 
are gii¢ved indeed to draw fuch a comparifon between the bards, yet 
are forced by our feelings to draw it in {pite of our inclinations. We 
will therefore produce the other poem in its tranflation, with hopes 
that this may exhibit the Mufe of Wales in a more dignified attitude 
and afpect, though fhe here moves not in metre, 


“ Extol,” cries the fame bard the fecond time, “ the men of Cattreath, 
who with the dawn went with their victorious leader Urien, a renowned 
elder, the pillar of kings, of matchlefs valour, a chief of great power. The 
men of Britain came in a body to Gwenylirad, to offer battle ; neither the 
helds nor the woods afforded protection to their enemies, when they came 
in their fury like the roaring wave rulhing in its might to cover the beach. 
I have feen brave men in the army, and after the battle in the morning 
the mangled fleth. I faw the place where the fhout was given, and where 
three ranks of men fell, and the crimfon gore covered the ground: in 
Gwentirad [Gwenyitrad] was feen a fort, allailed by the laborious toil 
Ol warriors. In the pats of the fort have I {een men dyed with red, who 
have hurted their arms they jointly 
fell to the ground, when they loft the day; their hands were on the cru- 
ciix, and horror was in the pale face of the dead warriors. I have feen 
men —— and the blood entangled on their clothes, quick 
and furious thrufts in battle. Men bore patiently the warlike toil, and 
Where there was no flying when they grew oulrageous. I am ationifhed 
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at the courage of Reged’s chief! I have feen Urien’s brow covered wi} 

rage, when he furioutly attacked the enemy by Lech Wen Galviien; hj 
anger was fatisfied in dealing deadly blows amongti his foe, and his thield 
in time of need was heaved up to defend him. Euronwy, mayeii thoy 
grow defirous of conflict! And till L grow old, and mutt neceliarily die, 
may I have no confiant joy if I praife not Urien.” * 

This certainly is in a higher ftrain than the other. The boy is 
now elevated into fome refemblance of a hero; but then it is the re. 
femblance of one of Offian’s heroes, we fear, when after death thele 
are {een grafping fwords of air, riding upon fteeds of milt, and cx. 
hibiting their forms half viewlefs to the eye of their friends. 

The fecond volume contains ‘ fuch materials as were deemed by 
the editors moft important, towards the elucidation of Britith hitto- 
ry.” ‘The firft of thefe, the Triads, ‘* may be confidered amongtt 
the moft valuable and curious productions, preferved in the Welh 
language; and they contain a great number of memorials, of the ree 
muieabhe events which took place among the Ancient Britons,” 
Next come the genealogies of the Britifh Saints, ‘¢ as next in anti- 
quity :—amongft other things they fhow, that moft of the churches 
of Wales were founded by thofe Britith chiefs, who bad loft their 
pofleffions in confequence of the growing power of the Saxons, of 
by their immediate defcendants, who to foothe their misfortunes had 
embraced a religious life, in the folitary recefles of the mountains,” 
This aflertion we think too /arge in itfelf, and we feel curfelves 
obliged for the honour of Wales to proteft againft it; as Chriftianity 
was efiablifhed in Wales, as parifhes were laid out in Wales, char: 
es were erected and even monafteries were fettled, long before. ‘* Thea 
follows a connected hiftory to the death of Cadwaladyr, ” comprizing 
the chronicle of ‘Tyfiilio, a ‘* meagre and unadorned chronicle,” 
and the chronicle of Jeftrs y of Monmouth embellifhing that, ‘ col- 
lated with two others.” In thefe ‘* the principal fable, the ftory ot 
the T rojan virgin, is adopted by them all; notwithftanding that it 
runs contrary to the pure ftream of Britifh hiftory, as developed by 
the Triads.” Yet, as a note here very pleafingly tells us concerning 
this fable, ** there is a copy of Nennius in the Vatican Library, the 
oldeft that is known, undounedly written in the beginning of the 
tenth century, which contains the ftory of Brutus; an edition of this 

valuable copy is no Ww pre paring for publication, by the Reverend Mr. 
Gi unn,” of whatplace? And the fable itfelf, as the editors very jue 
dicioufly infer from this, * moft probably—otiginated—amongtt the 
romanized Britons, who, learning the manners and imbibing the 
notions of their conquerors, had the vanity to adopt fuch an inven 
tion in order to claim a common defcent with them.” To thefe is 
fubjoined another feries of chronicles, written by Caradoe of Liam 


er : 
gaivan abour the middle of the twelfth century; and, as we add, te 
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fate Mr. Daines Barrington, who very pertivently afked where the 
original hiitory of Caradoe was to be feen, becaufe he knew it only 
from the Englith tranflations of it, is here anfwered completely though 
filently by exhibi iting the original, And the whole is clofed with the 
particular hiftory of one Prince, who died after a long reizn in 1137; 
as well as with ‘a necefiary appendage for illuttrating the before- 


>? 





mentioned hiftorical documents,—{fome topographical pieces, 

To fuch an undertaking, we cannot but with all feamideatiie fuc- 
cefs. Yet we wilh it with peculiar warmth of affection, becaufe it 
is profecuted from the purelt principles of patrictifm; without delire 
as without expectation of any reimburfement, the number of copies 
rinted being very few, and the expence fure to be very great. And 
we feel ourfelves particularly ftruck with the {pirit of Mr. Owen 
Jones, the firft named in the lift of editors, who has freely lent his 
purfe, we underftand, for the promotion of the work, He and his 
coadjutors have done high honour to themfelves and to their country, 
by their exertions in it. But the principal exertion ought in juftice 
to bereferred, we believe, to one who ts already well known to the 
public, as Mr. William Owen the publifher and tranflator of Lily 
warch Hen’s Heroic Elegies in 1792, and as William Owen, F.S A. 
the compiler of the Welfh Dictionary, in fix parts, octavo, 1793, 
1794, &c. the ingenious writer, we apprehend, of the prefaces to 
both thefe volumes, and the accurate tranflator, we fuppofe, of the 
fecond of the two poems above 








journal of a Campaign in Egypt; including a Defcription of that Coun- 
try, ana of Gibraltar, Minorca, Matta, Marmorice, and Macri; 
with an Appendix ; containi ng official Papers and gy nts, By 
Thomas Walth, Captain in his Majefty’ s 934 Reg. ot Foot; 
Aide-de-Camp to iisleeCGameeel Sir Eyre Coote, K. B. and ks 
C.M. P. &c. luftrated by numerous engravings of Antiquities, 
Views, Coftumes, Plans, Pofitions, &c. gto. Pr. 47 js Bl. 3% 
Cadeil and Davies. 1803. 


HIS publication of Captain Walfh’s is, almoft literally, what it 

pre otefles to be, a Four ne al of the ope rations of the brillant and 
fuccestul campaign of 1801, interfperfed with few obiervations, and 
ill fewer di; grefions. It is, in thort, a saga ftatement of facts, writ- 
ttn ine orrect, and peripicuous language, unaccompanied by pratie 
on the one h. md or cenfure on the other. There is, indeed, evident- 
Ya fludious amiffion of every thing which could either give offence to 
the French rey pubdlicans, or tend to vilify a) a 6 grad: their goverament 
or Chief Conful. There can be no doubt of the fi iclity of the ftate- 
Ment, as, independently of the honourable character of the author, 
ne hes avowedly received affiltance from general officers, refpecting 
thofe facts of which he was not an ¢ye- ewituefs himlelf, 
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262 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
Speaking of Gibraltar, Captain Walth obferves ; 


«“ If water be (carce, wine, on the other hand, is in fuch abundange 
and fo cheap, that in no part of the world exilis (exist) fuch repeated 
{cenes of intoxication. It is indeed difireiling to fee whole bands of {! 
diers and ‘ailors literally lying in the itreets in the mofi degrading tiate of 
inebriety. Drunkennels is no crime in the garrifon, except in (hole who 
are on duty; and every man coming off a working party 1s ordered to be 
paid eight-pence on the {pot, which he immediately proceeds to {pend in 
a kind of bad wine, called black-firap. Houfes for the {ale of this pemi. 
cious liquor are found at every fiep, and furnifh no fmall part of the te. 
venue.” 


It is the correction of this fcandalous abufe, fo utterly deftrudtive 
of difcipline and good order in a garrifon, and fo hoftile to the peace 
and tranquillity of a town, that has fo laudably occupied the attention 
of his Royal Highnefs the Duke of Kent, fince he has been entrut. 
ed with the command ot this fortrefs, and that, probably, has drawn 
down upon him that unjult cenfure and unfounded abufe, which has 
been fo abundantly beftowed on him, We truft, however, and in- 
deed, from a knowledge of his character, we are fully convinced, that 
his Royal Highnets will perfevere in his honourable efforts, until this 
and all other abuies are completely and radically cured. By fuch 
conduct he will fecure the gratitude and efteem of al] thofe whol 
good opinion is worth having, 

Of Malta we have a bricf but fatisfatory account :—On the de- 
parture of the army from that ifland, the four flank companies of the 
fortieth regiment, which regiment was left behind, gallantly offered 
their fervices to proceed to Egypt, and their offer being accepted, they 
were placed under the command of Colonel Spencer, and afterwards 
diftinguifhed themfelyes, whenever an opportunity occurred. The 
forty-eighth regiment alfo, unfolicited by their officers, volunteered 
their fervices, but the commander in chief felt himfelf under the ne- 
ceflity of leaving them at Malta, 

In relating the memorable action of the 21ft of March, Captain 
Wablth fets the affair ef the capture of the Invincible Standard ina 
proper point of view, thereby confirming every thing which we faid 
upon the fubject in our review of Sir Robert Wilfon’s book. 


« A fiandard, covered with the military exploits of the corps to which 
it belonged, according to General Regnier, a battalion of the twenty-tti 
demi-brigade, fell into the hands of the Minorca, or Queen’s German, 
giment. It was taken by a private, named Antuony Luz, for whit 
he received a certificate from the Adjutant-general, and the fum of twenl) 
dollars. This man, never having learned to write or read, was incapabe 
of being rade a fergeant, to which poit he would otherwiie have been & 
vanced. In the early part of the action, a ftandard had been wreiied {10a 
the French by the 42d regiment, which was however unfortunately vecaken SO 
them, at the moment of the impetuous charge of the enem) 's cavalry.” 


So, at laft, it appears that the Highland Society, at the iniligatio® 
0 
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of Sir John Sinclair, have conferred boundle{s commendations, and 
we know not what honours and rewards, on the modeft Sergeant Sin- 
clair of the 42d regiment, not for tuéing a ftandard, but merely for 
lying one which had been taken by one of his officers and committed 
sohis charge!!! 

« ’Tis ftrange, ‘tis palling firange: ‘tis pitiful, 

Tis wondrous pitiful.” 

Whatever General Regnier may fay, who has paid very little re- 
gard to truth in his account of the Egyptian expedition, and who 
cuts a very contemptible figure in the hiftory of this memorable ac- 
tion, in which the French conftantly, as General Hutchinfon ob- 
lerves, refused their right, which was commanded by Regnier himfelf, 
the ftandard fo gallantly captured by Lutz was the very ftandard 
which had been vainly dignified by Buonaparté, with the appella- 
tion of the /nvincible Standard. It muft not be forgotten that on this 
celebrated day we had only 11,759 men in the held, while the French 
had from twelve to thirteen thouiand, veteran troops, inured alike to 
conqueft and the climate! All the accounts of our own officers do 
juftice to Menou, who exerted every effort in his power, for the de- 
fence of the, country, and particularly of Alexandria, which he did 
not furrender, till his provifions were wholly expended, and all hopes 
of relief were at an end. 

The author gives a wretched defcription of Grand Cairo, which is 
faid to contain three hundred thoufand fouls, but which appears to 
be remarkable for nothing fo much as indolence and filth. Of the 
country on the banks of the Nile, from Rofetta to Cairo, his account 
isvery different; it exhibits an enchanting fcene of frequent villages 
and highly cultivated fields ; but the oppretfion of the government ts 
fuch as to mar the bounty of nature; and with all its beauties— 
beauties rather of comparative than of po/itive value—and ail its capa- 
bilities, it neither produced comfort, eale, or happinels. 

The appendix contains all the official difpatches, general orders, 
lifts of killed and wounded, amount of the army at different periods, 
and all other papers that are necefiary to corroborate or to elucidate 
the ftatement of facts; a collection highly ufeful to the hiltorian. 
The proclamation of Abdallah Menou, (who feems to have been de- 
firous of imitating and rivalling his great predeceflor Ali Busnaparte, 
now the bofom triend of the Pope) to the people of Egypt, is acu- 
rious paper, and as we do not recollect to have given it, in any of 
our accounts of this expedition, we fhall here lay it before our rea- 
ders, 

“ Menovu, CoMMANDER IN Cuter 
“ To all manner of perions, great and tmall, rich and poor, to all the 

Sheicks and Ulemas, to all who profels the sxe religion, and to ali the 

Inhabitants of Egypt, greeting. 

‘ Head Quarters at Cairo, Ventofe the 14th, Year 9 of the French 
Republic, one and indivifible (March the 5th, 1801.) 
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« In the name of God moft merciful. There is no God but God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet. | 

« It isGod, by whom armies are guided: he giw% the victory to whom. 
foever he pleafes: se flaming sword of his angel always goes before the Frend 
troops, and destroys their enemies. The Englith, who are every where the 
Pressors of mankind, jult now appear on the ccait: if they fet foot on the 
land, they fhall be overthrown into the fea. The Ottomans, impelled by 
thefe Englith, are likewife in motion: if they advance, they fhall be driven 
back into the deferts, the fands of which will fwallow them up. 

“ To you, inhabitants of Egypt and of Cairo, I give notice, that, if 
you conduct yourfelves as men who fear God ought, if you remain peaces 
able in your houfes, and follow your bufinefs as ulual, you have nothing to 
fear: but at the fame time | give you warning, that, if any one of you 
fhall attempt to excite any commotion, or revolt again{t the French 
vernment, I {wear, in the name of God, and his Prophet, his head thall 
that inftant be taken off. Remember what occurred at the lait fiege of 
Cairo—the blood of your fathers, of your children, of your wives, flowed 
in every part of Egypt, and particularly in the city of Cairo; your pro 
perty was pillaged and laid wafie; and very heavy extra contributions 
were levied on you. Confider well all that I have {aid to you. Profpe 
rity to all who are in the right way; but woe to him who deviates 
from it. 

(Signed) Menov,.” 


The public renunciation of their Redeemer, and other blafphem- 
ous acts, have been confidered by the French Generals as juftifiable 
rujes de Guerre; though by Chriflians they will probably be regarded 


rather as rufes a’Enfer; but, no doubt, both Al: Buonaparté and Ab- 


dallah Menou, have, ere this, received abfolution from their good 
ally, the Sovercign Pontiff, and are reftored to the bofom of the Rom- 
ifh Church ! 

In a ktter from Menoh to General Roize, the former defires the 
Jatter to tell the troops that ‘* in Egypt a general peace. will be ef- 
fected ; that the Army of the Eaft began the war in Europe, and 
will bring it to a conclufion in Egypt. It is the laft effort of the 
Englith.” Upon which Captain Walfh pertinently obferves, that 
** the new Mufflulman prophet certainly predicted the truth : howe 
ever, if he were infpired, he did not underftand the meaning of the 
prophecy he uttered. The general peace was effected in Egypt, it 
ws true; but by the defeat of the Army of the Eaft, not by its vic- 
tory.” 

The prints, plans, and charts are numerous and well executed. 
The figures are all coloured ; and ’tis pity the views-.and antiquities 
are not coloured alfo. The price of the volume, confidering the fcan- 
tinefs of the page, and the largenefs of the type, is, we think, high 
enough to pay for fuch additional expence, 


Haweis{ 
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Plaweis’s Hiflory of the Rife, Declenfion, and Revival of the Church of 
Chrift, Se. 


(Concluded from Vol. XIII, P. 364.) 


E have accompanied this impartial hiltorian through 1500 
years of the Chrittian Church, and have now arrived with 
him at the zra of the reformation, Being as little attached to po- 
ry and its corruptions, as any chaplain of the late Countefs of 
Sivatingson can be, we agree with Dr. Haweis that it is an impor- 
tant zra—even the wra of the revival of genuine Chriftianity. Our 
zeal, however, does not prompt us, as his zeal has prompted him, to 
plead for the immaculate purity of the motives by which the earlieft 
reformers were influenced in every ftage of their controverfy with 
the Church and Court of Rome. We certainly believe that ‘* Lu- 
ther, in his faint oppofition to the corruptions of the age, was ani- 
mated not by zeal tor truth, but either by avarice or by mean envy 
for the glory of his order negle&ted by a preference of the Domini- 
cans ;” and yet, if our author include us among thofe ‘ popifh ad- 
verfaries or infidel hiftorians, to whom, he fays, malignity and hatred 
of gofpel truth fuggefted this opinion,” we hefitate not to fay to him— 
Mentiris ‘impudentijfimé. We are fo far from being afhamed of 
receiving benefit from fuch men as Martin Luther and Henry VIII. 
that\we blefs the hand, which turned the avarice of the one, and the 
luxury of the other, from their natural mifchiefs, to become inftru- 
ments of the choicett. bleflings—even the recovery of LETTERS, and 
the re(toration of RELIGION. But we are not furprifed that Erafmus, 
though he faw the errors of the Church more clearly than Luther 
himfelf, ‘* trembled at the rude hand of hafty reform,’’ nor does our 
charity, notwithitanding his modeft expreflion, permit us to fay that 
it was only the cowardice of his own fpirit which made him fear “to 
be involved in the dangers that he apprehended.”’ Such fentences can 
proceed only from the mouths and pens of Calvinilts, who affect to 
be fearchers of hearts and difcoverers of fpirits. 

Dr. Haweis draws an amiable, and, in general, a juft charafer of 
Melanéthon ; though he fays, that ‘ the yielding temper of that re- 
former, his love of peace, and fome educational prejudices re{pecting 
thurch unity and {chifm, \ed him fometimes into conceflions injurious 
to the caufe which he defended.” 

We have feen that, in our author’s opinion, /chifm is no fin, and 
church unity unworthy of the regard of a /piritually-minded man ; 
but Melanéthon thought otherwife. ‘‘ Would to heaven, (fays he) 
that I could not only not enfeeble the power of bifhops, but eftablith 
their dominion; for I {ee but too well, what fort of Church we are 
likely to have, if we demolifh Ecclefiaftical government: I am fure 
that the tyranny we have efcaped (viz. that of Rome) will then be 
nothing to that which we fhall fee eftablithed.’’* 





* Seward’s Anecdotes, Vol, ill. p. 129, 
This, 
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This, however, is not the only educational prejudice which 
impartial hiftorian undoubtedly finds in the writings of Melan@hon, 
That great and good man was no Calvinift, as appears as well from 
his Letter to Archbifhop Cranmer, as from what he teaches, in the 
Augfburg Confeffion, concerning the promife of grace, and juttifica. 
tion. In the Letter he fays, ‘* Nimis horride fuerunt initio foice 
dif{putationes apud noftras de fato, et difciplinz nocuerunt. Quare 
te rogo, ut de tali aliqua formula doétrinz cogitas.”” In the Confeflion 
he thus expreiles himfelf: ‘* Non eft hic opus difputationibus de 
pradeftinatione aut fimilibus. Nam promiffio ef univerfalis ; et nihil 
detrahit operibus, imo exfufcitat ad fidem, et veré bona opera.” 

Such olecten as thefe are not to be forgiven by our orthodox hifto- 
rian, who yet, ftrange to tell, {peaks of Zuinglius in terms of the 
higheft refpec&t. ‘* Though not alike. famed with Luther, he may 
ju fy, (fays our author) rank his equal in piety, in learning his fupe- 
rior.”’” Would the reader, after this, fuppofe that on free-will, grace, 
election, and reprobution, Zuinglius held opinions little different from 
thofe of Pelagius on the fame fubje&ts? We mention not his mean 
notions of the facrament of the Lord’s Supper, or his making the 
Church the creature of the fate. In the former of thefe opinions Dr. 
Haweis probably agrees with him; and though he himfelf makes the 
Church the creature of the mod, we are not furprifed at his preferring 
Eraflionifm to Apsftclical authority. But, in the name of confiftency, 
how comes he to praife the Reformer, who maintained that heaven 


is open to all, who live according to the light vouchfafed to them; . 


and who feems not to have believed in original fin? To talk of the 
** moderate temper and felf-command” ot Zuinglius, would be ridi- 
culous in any man who knows that he put off the character of a 
clergyman to aflume that ef a foldier, and died fighting for his opi- 
nions againft the Cantons, whom he had not been able, by reafon- 
ing, to convert to the proteftant faith, but of the particulars of this 
fac our diligent and impartial hiftorian muft be fuppofed ignorant, 
He is not ignorant, however, that Zuinglius and Luther differed 
widely in their opinions refpecting the Lord’s Supper, which, he fays, 
** is a fubject unworthy of conteft ;"’ and, apologifing for them, he 
— us to ‘remember that the Jeff of men are but men at the 
ef L » : : 

His praifes of Calvin are not much higher than we expeéted from 
him ; yet an hiftorian ¢ru/y impartial, atter obferving that this far 
famed reformer ‘‘ embraced the do@rines of truth, and aderned them 
by a converfation the mo/f? exemplary,”’ would have related, with due 
horror, the burning of Servetus at a ftake, inftead of flurring Calvin's 
oe with—‘* /f this were a juft charge, let the reproach reft upon 

im!" When he paffed this feeble cenfure on the apoftle of Geneva, 
he had furely forgotten his own maxim, that ‘‘no man ought to 
vindicate, or, as he might have added, extenuate, abufes in the caufe 
of proteftantifm, whilft he pleads againft them in the hand of popery.” 

Notwithitanding thefe elfafions of prejudice and partiality, he Sher 
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a and well written fketch of the progrefs of the reformation 
jn Germany, France, Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
and then proceeds to {tate the dcd?rines of the reformation, and to 
— gontend, in direét oppofition to what he had before related of the 
contefts of Luther, Carleftadt, and Zuinglius, for a union of Sentiment 
among the reformers ! or 
What he calls the do@rines of the reformation are the peculiar 
opinions of Calvin and his move rigid adherents, which, of courfe, 
we muft fuppofe are all that he deems neceilary to be received by the 
Romifh Church to reftore her to primitive purity. The condemna- 
tion of image-worthip, of tranfubitantiation, of the invocation of 
faints; the denial of purgatory and of the fupremacy of the pope ; 
. and the reftoration of the cup to the laity in communion, as we?l as 
of the privilege of marriage to the clergy, are not deemed worthy of 
notice among the doctrines which the firft reformers unanimoufly 
maintained! The fundamental truths, in which all the eminent men 
among them concurred, were only 





“ 1. Of God's eternal purpose and predestination of an elect feople, and 
thofe, comparatively few, ordained to hfe and glory eternal, 2. “That man 
had lott all adility to do good, and freedom of will to choofe it: and was in his 
nature, as fallen, inclined only to evil. 3. That nothing ever did or can 
alter this propenfity of the human heart, but the Holy Gholi by his own 
immediate agency on the fouls of men. 4. That a tinner is, and can Ze 
justified by faith only; and this not of himfelf; being unable, either to com- 
prehend, or receive the things that be of the Spirit of God ; and therefore, 
the faith ittelf muti be the gift of God. 5. That meri: in creatures there is 
pone nor ever can be. From tirft to laft.a finner mult be faved by grace. 
6. That the vicarious aionement by the one oblation of Chrift upon the 
Crofs is effectual, nor for the many called, but tor the few chosen.” 


Were we lefs acquainted than we are with the principles and views 
of Dr. Haweis, we fhould indeed be furprifed by his hardy affertion, 
that ‘‘thefe are the things which the reformers uniformly held ;” 
whilft he pafles, without notice, fo many other things, about which 
all Europe knows that there was no controverfy among them. But, 
how does he prove the unanimity of the reformers in holding rhefe 
obftrufe dogmas of Calvinifm ? Why, as ufual, by his own confident 
affertions, and by partial extracts from the correfpondence of Luther 
with Erafmus ! 

Malanéthon’s fentiments refpe€ting predeftination and election we 
have already exhibited in his own worcs, to which it is hoped that all 
our readers, who have not been chaplains to the late Countefe of 
Huntingdon, will give as much credit as to the unfupported affertion 
of our smpartial hiflorian. The fentiments of Zuinglius refpecting 
thefe fubje&ts may be fafely inferred from the following addrefs of 
the minifter to the godfathers and godmothers of chikiren brought to 
be baptized, which the reader will find in the Liturgy of the Church 
of Zurich, of which Zuinglius was the founder: ** Confider, 
therefore, that it is the will of God our Saviour, that a// men thould 
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attain unto the knowledge of his will, through our only Mediator 
Jefus Chrift, who gave himfelf up for the redemption of att Max. 
Kinp.”* Is this Calvinifm, or what our author calls golpel truth? 

The quotation from Luther proves indeed that he held the mok 
fhocking of the tenets which have ufually been attributed to Calvig 
as their author ; but it proves, at the {ame time, that, in controverfy, 
he fubftituted petulance for argument, and fcrupled not to pervert 
the meaning of Scripture to fupport his caufe.” Erafmus had faid— 
“© What can be more ulelefs, than to publifh this paradox to the 
world? namely, that whatever we do, is done, not by w/riue of our 
pai? Hig but in a way of neceffity, &c."" To this very pertinent 
queftion, Luther, after a numb: of farcafms, which the refpect due 

to learning, genius, and virtue, fhould have fuppreffed, replies; 
«« You urge, where is either the neceflity or utility of preaching pre- 
deftination ? God himfelf teaches it, and commands us to teach it, and 
that is anfwer fufficient.” 

True! if God command us to teach it, no other anfwer could be 
required by Erafmus, or will be required by any one of thofe Churches, 
in which Dr. Haweis fa\s, that ** the doétrines of the reformation 
have gone out of vogue ;”’ but where is this command to be found? 

Predeftination, we fhall fuppofe to be an undoubted truth ; but we 
find no mention of it in the Gofpels nor in the Ads of the Apoltles; 
and we hardly think that even the zeal of our author will contend, 
that in thefe five infpired tras, all the truths are not to be found, 
which our bleffed Lord commanded his followers to teach, when he 
faid to the eleven; ‘* Go ye into all the world and preach the gofpel 
to every creature. He, that believeth and is baptized, fhall be faved ; 
and he that believeth not, fhall be damned.” The controverfies of 
St. Paul with the Jews and.Greek philofophers, led him into difqui- 
fitions on many topics, to which Chriftians might for ever have fately 
remained {trangers ; and which illiterate Chriftians can never com- 
prehend. Let not the reader be ftartled at this affertion. For the 

charaler and labours of St. Paul we have the higheit veneration, and 
believe the world to be more indebted to him, than to any other indi- 
vidual minifter of Chrift ; but even St. Peter, though he did not pre- 
fume, like our author, to charge the Apoftle of the Gentiles with 
temperizing, yet acknowledged, that, ‘* in his epiftles are fome things 
hard to be underftood, which they, who are unlearned and unftable, 
wreft to their own deftrution.”’ 

The cafe indeed could not be otherwife. St. Paul’s epiftles are, 
every one of them, addreffed to particular churches, or particular 
men, for the obvious purpofe of guarding them again{t fome prevail- 
ing errors, and -unravelling the fophiltry of the Jews, the Gnoitics, 
the Stoics, and the Epicureans. This being the cafe, no man can 
feel the full force of his reafonings, or apprehend the precife mean- 
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tao of the terms which he ufes, who has not fome knowledge of the 

ftions that were agitated among thofe to whom his epiftles were 
immediately addrefled. Such knowledge can never be the portion of 
illiterate Chriftians, who fhall therefore be faved, if they believe the 
plain truths, and fulfil the duties, inculcated in the four gofpels ; 
though they perplex not themfelves with the things in St. Paul’s 
epiftles which St. Peter himfelf thought hard to be underftood. 

In the gofpels, then, muft we look for the command which, Luther 
fays, God has given us to teach ignorant men that ‘* whatever they 
do, isdone, not by virtue of their own free-will, but in a way of ne- 
ceflity.” Inttead of fuch a command however, he produces only two 
pallages, which, as they contain no command of any kind, are nothing 
to the purpofe. The former, in which our bleffed Lord fays,* 
“ Many are called, but few are chofen,” refers obvioufly to the call- 
ing ot the Jews by the firft preaching of the gofpel ; and the lattert 
is only a declaratien that Chrift knew the temper and difpofition of 
thofe whom he had called to the apoftlefhip. After telling the twelve 
that they ‘‘ were not all clean,” and fetting them an example of con- 
defcenfion and humility, he adds, “‘ If ye know thefe things, happy 
are ye, if yedothem. I fpeak not of you all, Jdacw whom I have 
chofen: but that the Scripture might be fulfilled, he that eateth bread 
with me, hath lift up his heel againft me.” If thefe words could be 
fuppofed to have any relation whatever to the doétrine of election and 
reprobation (which they plainly have not), they would operate with 
the force of demonftration againf that do€trine; for they declare that 
Judas was chofen as well as St. Peter. 

Aware that his illuftrious correfpondent would not receive thefe 
two texts of Scripture as the command of God to teach that what we 
do, is done, not by virtue of our own free-will, but in a way of necef- 
Jity, Luther at latt condefcends to point out to him the afz/ity of the 
doctrine: “* It tends, he fays, to humble our pride !” 

Does it indeed? Are the Calvinifts in general the humbleft of mor- 
tals? or does this impartial hiftory indicate the extfeme humility of 
its author? Surely the man who pronounces that all the Catholic 
writers of the firft four centuries are either weak or wicked, and that 
all the moderns who think not on thefe fubjeéts as he does are * def- 
titute of learning not to fay common fenfe,” has no pretenfions what- 


ever to humility. Indeed it is not eafy to conceive how the belief 


of unconditional ele&tion and reprobation can poffibly humble the 
human heart; for, as it is natural for him who is convinced that he 
isone of the chofen few, to look down with contempt on the lefs 
favoured multitude; fo he who believes, that whatever he does, is 
fone by neceflity, may indeed, as our Church teaches,t ‘be throft 
either into defperation, or into wretchednefs of unclean living,” but 
he cannot be humbled by the con{cioufnefs of gui/t, becaufe, though a 
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murderer, he was as paffive an infirument as the {word by which he 
perpetrated the deed. By the inward operation of divine grace the 
elected Calvinift may indeed be kept humble; but, by the fame ope. 
ration, the virtuous remonftrant may likewife be kept humble ; efpe. 
cially as he is confcious that all his fins are chargeable an bimfeif. 
But the reformer adds another reafon to prove the utility of this 


doétrine. 

** It is one of the highe ft degrees of faith, he fays, fledfattly to believe 
that God is infinitely merciful though he faves, comparatively, but few, 
and condemns {o many; and, that he is ftrictly juft, though of Ins own will 
he makes {uch numbets of mankind neceffarily hable to damnation. Thefe 
are fome of the unleen things, whereof faith is the evidence. Whiereas, 
were it in my power to comprehend them, or clearly to make out how God 
is both inviolably jufl, and infinitely merciful, notwithfianding the difplay 
of wrath, and feeming inequality in his difpenfations, refpeéting the repro 
bate, faith would have little or nothing to do.” 


And this jargon Dr. Haweis calls a ‘triumphant reply!’’ forget. 
ting, it is to be hoped, that God himfelf appeals to Auman judgment 
for the eguity of his ways, which he furely would not have done, if 
divine juftice had been altogether incemprehenfible by man. In the 
firit chapter of Ifaiah’s prophecies, he calls upon the Jews to reafin 
with him on the fubje&, and, by the mouth of Ezekiel, thus ad- 
drefles them: ‘‘ Yet, ye fay, the way of the Lord is not equal. Hear 
now, QO, houfe of Ifrael! Is not my way equal, are not your ways 
unequal?” A queflion, which the houfe of Ifrael could not have an- 
fwered, were there any truth in this rcafoning of Luther’s. 

Let not the readeg be fcandalized at the freedom with which we 
treat the dogmas and reafonings of this great reformer. To ule the 
language of a celebrated hiftorian,* ‘* The knowledge of truth. was 
not poured into his mind all at once, by any fpecial revelation: he 
acquired it by induftry and meditation, and his progrefs, of confe- 
quence, was gradual.” He was liable, therefore, to all the miftakes 
of other ftudents ; and was deftitute of many aids, which we now 
poffefs, for the difcovery of religious truth. Whilft the irafcibility 
of his own temper, refenting the ill treatment which he received 
from the Church of Rome, drove him, perhaps, too far from the 
creed of that Church in fome points of doétrine, the inveterate pre- 
judices of education made him fymbolize too much with her in others; 
and be it remembered, that, if /e thought ‘* the truths refpedting 
predeftination in all its branches, fhould be ‘aught and publifhed,” the 
reformers of our own Church were of a very different opinion ;+ and 
that, if deference be due to human‘authority, it is to them, and not t 
Luther, that we are to pay it. 

From this digreflion refpe@ting the union of fentiments among 
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moft eminent reformers, the author returns to the hiitory of the 
oe. His detail of ecclefiaftical affairs from the diet of Augfburg 
tothe religious peace in the fame city, is not fufficiently minute ; 
‘and he has produced no good authority for his belief that the Emperor 
Charles V. died in the proteftant faith. The fuperftitious mum- 
meries of that monarch, at the end of his life, are indeed altogether 
inconfiftent with the fuppofition; and Dr. Haweis might have found, 
in the {pirit and temper of Philip, a fufficient reafon for the cruel 
treatment of Charles’s friends and confeflor, without fuppofing that 
aRomith prieft and Romith bifhop countenanced the apoftacy of the 
Emperor from’ the Romifh faith! With Robertfon, however, we 
think it is not improbable, that Charles, ‘‘ having found, after re- 

ed trials, that he could not bring any two clocks or watches to 
goexactly alike, might reflect, with a mixture of furprize as well 
as regret, on his own folly, in having beftowed fo much time and la- 
bour on the mere vain attempt of bringing mankind to a precife uni- 
formity of fentiment concerning the profound and myfterious doc- 
trines of religion.”” ‘This was a reflection worthy of the moft faga- 
cious lhe of his age, when, freed from the cares of government, 
he was at leifure to meditate coolly on the powers, paflions, and pre- 
judices of the human mind, 

Inthe fourth chapter of the book which contains the hiftory of the 
fixteenth century, we have a rapid detail of the progrefs of the re- 
formation in England, Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, Norway, Swed- 
en, Brandenburg, Pruffia, and Germany. ‘There is, however, no- 
thing in it to which our readers can be fap ofed ftrangers, except a 
ludicrous ftory not werthy of repetition, refpe&ing Dr. Cole and the 
knave of clubs ; an erroneous account of the conftitution of the firft 
reformed Church in Scotland; and an acknowledgement, we fup- 
pofe inadvertently made, that the cy confeffion is not Cal- 
viniftic, and, of courfe, that what was formerly faid of the Calvinifm 
of Melané&thon, is a falfhood! 

We have more than once, in reviewing this work, had occafion 
to remark, that to the impartiality of an hiftorian diligence and ac- 
curacy are as effential.as the love of truth; and, if our /earned and 
tandid author had given himfelf the trouble to read Skinner's Evele- 
faftical Hiftory ; Bithop Sage’s Fundamental Charter of Prefbytery , 
oreven the Liturgy compiled for the ufe of the Church of Scotland, 
by the reformer Knox, he would hardly have dared to exprefs himfelf 
in the following terms ; 


“ The intrepid Knox having formed with Calvin, at Geneva, the frie 
friendthip, and adopted all his opinions refpecting Church government, he 
returned to his native land; ad with his rough eloquence, and hardihood 
that knew no fear, he bore down all oppofition, overturned the whole po- 
pith hierarchy, and efiablithed the prefbyterian government in its fiead, ¢ 
which the Church of Scotland still adheres.” = 


We pafs over the obvious intention to deceive in the ftudied am- 
biguity 
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bjguity ofthe laft claufe of this fentence; and only beg leave to refey 
our’ fpirittially-minded man to the works which we have mentioned, 
fot a complete proof that-the Prefbyterian form of Church gover, 
ment Was introduced into Scotland, not by John Knox, but by Andrew 
Melville; and, that for the firft fifteen years the reformed Chugh 
was poverhed by fuperintendants, for the ordination of whom Jobs 
Knox drew upa form. Superintendants, however, refemble bithops; 
atid fu¢h“is our pious prieft’s unremitting zeal to excite the rancour 
of the thultituide againft that order of men, that, {peaking of thole, 
Who in the reign of our Henry VIII, embraced the ‘ evangelical 
do€trines,” he fays, 


.‘* Some of them, as the excellent Bilney, by whom Latimer was con 
vérted,. with Frith, and other worthies, fell viétums to episcorat perle 
clition, and died in flames !” 


When. you wrote this very extraordinary fentence (give us leave, 
Sir, to afk you folemnly) what impreffion did you mean to make on 
théminds.of your readers? You know perfectly well that the perle- 
Cutions-under the reign of Henry can no more be called epi/copal than 
prefbyterial perfeeutions ; but do you not likewife know, that your 
admirers—the infatuated frequenters of Lady Huntingdon’s chapels— 
willunderftand you as here charging bifhops of every communion with 
cherifhing, in’ the churches which they govern, a fpirit of perfecu- 
tion? That'the charge is fa//e a ftronger proof cannot be withed for, 
than that the refor oF All Saints, Aldicinckle, has never been cenfured, 
either for his fchifmatical praétices at Bath, or for the numberlefs in- 
finuations of a malicious tendency with which this hiftory teems againtt 
the-regular clergy of the Church of England. 

We pafs over the two next chapters on the learning and herefies of 
the times, and on the acceffions nade to the Chriflian Church ; becaule 
from them the reader can learn nothing, except, that the author, dif- 
ene from Bacon, is of opinion, that ‘the more advanced 
iw ference proceeded to the fummit of wifdom, to know that fhere & 
nd God |” 

‘The feventh chapter, on the Progre/s of the true Church, exhibits 
melancholy pi€ture of the religion of thofe, who, in the weiter 
World; acknowledged the fupremacy of the Pope, and, in the ealt, 
that of the Patriarch of Conftantinople. The author, however, had 
furely forgotten his own definition of gofpel-do@rines, when {peak- 
ing of the Greek Chriftians, he chofe to affirm, that ‘‘ they are tena 
cious ‘only of their miferable forms and ceremonies, in which all 
their Chriftianity confifts, and ftrangers alike to the go/pel dodirintt, 
and the purity of godlinefs.” According to him, prede//ination is the 
moft important of all: gofpel dofrines ; and we learn from Dr. King," 
not only that it is a dogma of the Greek Church, but alfo that it 
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treated by fome of the Ruffian clergy “ with a much better kind of 

i, than that with which fuch points are generally difcuffed.”* 
When Dr. Haweis fhall have read this, or rather the work to which 
we have referred him, we truft, that his candour will impel him to 
make, through the medium of the Ruffian Embaffador, a proper apo- 

yto the Archbifhop of Novogorod, for having thus inadvertently 
Sms the brethren ! 

account of the Lutheran churches is given with lefs partiality 

than our author ufually betrays. It proves with the force of demon- 
firation, that the earlieft reformers were nof agreed in holding the 
doftrine of unconditional ele&tion and reprobation ; that the followers 
of Melanéthon were, at leaft, as numerous as thofe of Luther; and 
that they were prevented from explicitly avowing themfelves to be 
what Dr. Haweis calls Semi-pelagians, only during Luther's life, left 
his irafcible temper and overbearing fpirit fhould excite fuch diffen- 
tions among them, as might give advantages to their common enc- 
mies. 
Among the Calviniftic churches enumerated in the fame chapter, 
is placed the Church of Engiand. As our author produces no other 
proof, than his own affertion that fhe holds the doétrine of ab/olute 
decrees, we fhall content ourfelves at prefent with oppofing to it our 
denial; but when he quotes Bifhop Burnet, in fupport of another 
polition equally falfe, the reader may perhaps think him entitled to 
more attention. Speaking of the Puritans in the reign of Elizabeth, 
he fays— 


“ Nor were they as averfe to the name of bifhop or his fuperintendance, 


asto the pomp, and wealth, and political engagements of the prelacy: for 
a yet the Englith bithops claimed not their office by divine right, but under 


the constiturion of their country; nor pleaded for more than two orders of apofto- 
lical appointment, bithops and deacons.” 


Has Dr. Haweis never read the Preface to the Form of ordaining 
Bifoops, Priefts, and Deacons, publifhed, by authority, in the reign of 
Edward VI.? If not, it is time that he ould read it; that he may 
not again oppofe the teftimony of an individual refpecting the doc- 
trines of the Church, to the authoritative declaration of the Church 
herfelf. But the declarations of the Church are by him generally 
underltood in a fenfe diametrically oppofite to the literal meaning of 
the words in which they are made. ‘ | 

Thus, in the exhortation at the celebration of the communion, the 
Church, by the mouth of the prieft, inftruéts the people, that ‘as 
the benefit is great, if with a true penitent heart and lively faith we 
feceive that holy facrament (for then we fpiritually eat the fleth of 
Chrift, and drink his blood ; then we dwell in Chrift, and Chrift in 
Us; we are one with Chrift, and Chrift with us:) fo is the danger 
great, if we receive the fame unworthily: for then are we guilty of 
the body and blood of Chrift cur Savieur; we eat and drink our own 
damnation, not confidering the a body,”’ &c. But our author, 
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withing to make the Church in every thing fymbolize with the orade 
of Geneva, fays— | 

*¢ Calvin fuppofed the fign or fymbol to convey a facramental 
pledge of bleiling, and that a /pirityal prefence of Chri/? attendedit 
to the regenerate and believing only ; whilit-to others the elements 
remained as common food: and this the Church of England adopted’ 
Whence it. follows, that, in his opinion, the Church of England 
means ‘by the word damnation bodily wourifhment , for we can hardly 
fuppofe that he really intends, every time that he fits down to dinner; 
literally to “eat and drink his own damnation, or to be guilty of the 
bady and blood of Chritt his Saviour!” 

His account of the rife and progrefs of the Socinians, Indepen. 
dents, and Anabaptills, contains little that is new or exceptionable, 
Mention is, indeed, made of a city, of which we never heard before, 
called Racow ; and geographical information we certainly did not e- 

& froma hiftory of the Church. We.are afraid, however, that, 

y all other hiftorians, civil or ecclefiaftical, our author's Racowsis 
called Cracow, or Cracovia; and had he ftudied with care the works 
of Charles Leflie, he might have learned, with other things of more 
importance, that the Socinian catechif{m was publifhed in Cracow, 
though, to avoid a cacophonie, it is ufually called the Racoviun cate. 
chifm. This is a trifling blunder, bur it fhews a defe&t of that ac 
curacy, without which an hiftorian can never be trufted. 

His introduGtion to the hiflory of the Church in the feventeenth 
century railed in our minds expeétations which the continued nat 
rative did not. gratify. . Phe candour with which he judges of she 
conduc of the Jéfuits, when aGing as Miffionaries in the tour qual 
ters ofthe globe, the. cenfures which he defervedly pailes upon the 
onther orders.which thwarted their mealures ; and the difinierefted 
weal by which he allows many-of that learned and active order.t0 
have been influenced, led us to hope for the fame impartiality in his 
accoun: of the reformed churches, more efpecially of the Church at 
A at We were, however, woefully difappointed. James I. he 
finds popi/hly inclined, and lis molt refpe&table bifhops smpious flal- 
terers; yet the Church of Rome knew fo little of this. inclination, 
that, we are told, fhe meant to blow up the monarch and_his bifhops 
by gun-powder! harlés J. leaned {till more towards Rome, and 
Are bifhop Laud was balf a papiit ; though the Princefs Elizabeth 
has declared to the world.thar the laft injunction laid upon her by het 
Royal Father, was to ltudy the Archbifhop’s book againft Fither the 
Jefuit, which would groyad be aguinf? pepery! 

It is indeed known to all who are acquainted with the hifory of 
that period, that no man recovered fo many perfons from the corrupe 
tions of popery as Dr. Laud; that the famous Chillingworth wa 
one of his profelytes ; and that, of courfe, it is to that much calum- 
niated prelate, that the world is indebted for the ableft defence of the 
reformation that ever was’ written—we mean Chillingworth’s Re 
gien of Preiefants a Jafe Way.to Salvation, The Archbifhop i= 
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deel'a high-churchman, and difcousitenanced the do&trine of @h/slite 
decrets; and the divine right of epifcopacy with the univerfality of 
refemption, are, in our /author’s opinion, the two ‘greatett herefies 
that’Can be maintained by a proteftant, whether clergyman ‘oriayman. 

are much greater offences againit God'than impiety and hypo- 
aify; for ‘he hopes that Whitgift aid Bancroft were pood* men, 
and bithops,”” though, in the page immediately preceding that 
in which this hope is expreffed, he had called the former an fapions 
fldtierer, aud the latter, a hypocrite! (Vol. IIT. Pp. 80, 81.) - | 
What he fays (p. 62) of Calixtus, the Divinity profeffor of Helm- 
ftadt, is much more applicable to Laud: —* No man wppears a more 
determined proteftant than Laud, or has written with greater force 
againft the errors of the Church of Rome; though he was abufed as 
halfa Catholic, becaufe he maintained, that in the Charch of Rome 
the fundamentai articles were {till held; and that falvation might there 
be Ubtained, even though men were under many miftakes and préju- 
dices of education. He admitted that the union of churches was im+ 
pradticable, under the decifions of the council of Trent ;” but ear- 
neftly wifhed that thofe decifions might be altered, and Rome become 
fuch as that he could unite with her. This furely was no unpatdon- 
able offence in the difciple of him, who, in one of his beft prayers 
Onearth, faid, “*floly Rather, keep through thine own name thofe 
whom thou ha(t given me, that they may be ome as we are.” 

Dr.\H. does not think Cromwell juft equal to Charles T. in moral 
worth ; but ‘the true religion,” i.e. Calvinifm, ** was infinitely 
more indebted to him!’ Nay, we are as much indebted to him ‘for 
pyrene true religion among us, as to Henry VIiI.. for introducing 
it! Was true religion then preferved. among us by the Brownif’s, 
Muggletonians, Quakers, F:fth-monarchy men, and all the other feéts 
without name and number, which fprang up under the protectorate, 
and are now moftly forgotten? A fpiritually-minded man, who, pre- 
ferting the fchi(m-thop to the cathedral, withes, by all poffible 
Meatis, to leffen epifcopal authority, may be of this opinion ; but we 
ons that the majority of the nation thinks differently of true Te 

gion. 


‘With refpe& to the chara@ter of Charles I1. we are not inclinied 


‘to difpute with him; but we cannot enough admire the effrontery 
‘of the man, who affirms that the bifhops and other dignitaries of the 
Church were in that reign ignorant, worldly-minded, and negligent 
of their duty! Where the Archbifhops Juxon, Shelden, and Sancroft 
ignorant or worldly-minded men? He admits fome merit in Kena, 
‘even though an Armenian; and be it recorded to the honour of 
Charles, that Dr. Kenn recoinmended himfelf to his favour, not by 
Mattéring his vices, but by reproving his miftrefs—the famous Nell 
"Gwyn. Warburton, though, in our author's opinion, no better a 
‘Chriftian than Julian the 2poftate, was probablyas learnedas D¥. Haweis; 
“and)-as he was no high-churchman, he may be entitled to credit, 
When he affirms of the reign of _— Il; not only that “it was, 
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but, is, likely ever ta be efleemed our golden age of theologicg fl. 
terature.”” ' > Fades ssa ie 
Our author, who finds not one unfullied virtue in the foyereig 
of. the houfe of Stuart, difoovers great generofity in William, Prince 
of Orange, when he condefcended to accept.af three kingdoms! Mag- 
nanimous hero! He was not actuated by low ambition, or a defire to 
humble the French King. . His. exly motive for deigning to [patch 
the {ceptre from the hands of his uncle and father-in-law, was ade. 
fire to preferve the profeffion of the true religion in Great. Britain 
and Ireland! How opoortunely was he feized with that Chriltias 
defire immediately after the birth of the Prince of Wales ;—an event 
which. opened his eyes likewife to another fa&, which he could not 
vioufly be made to perceive ! James, and his brother Charles, hal 
Hi often accufed of extending the prerogative, and encroaching on 
the rights of the people, and the parliament; but William, as long 
as he was heir-apparent to the throne, faw no neceflity for refraining 
the prerogative. He even faid to Charles, that it ought nz to be 
reftrained ; but he now difcovered his: miftake, and came over 
England. not merely to prevent the eftablifhment of popery, but to 
redrefs ail the grievances of the nation! Yet William was not a fault. 
lefs POvereign. He filled the vacant Sees with Latitudinarian divines, 
sey rminiani{/m, and fome of them even high-church men! 
Our learned: hiftorian, however, is miltaken, when he fays that 


the prelates, who could not transfer their allegiance to him from the. 


abdicated Sovereign, were depofed. No attempt was made to depaje 
them, if by depofition be meant degradation They were, indeed, 
deprived of their Sees by an” A& of Parliament; but deprivation. of a 
See, and depofitidx or degradation are words of very different , import, 


though Sir Richard Hill and he have cho/en to confound them. A 


fchilm, it is true, was, by this rath meafure, introduced even amen 
high = bd hg but Sancroft and Tillotion were both bifhops, an 
the adherents.of neither looked upon the ordination of the others 
invalid: they followed the example.of the council of. Nice, which 
acknowledged the walidity of. the Novetian. ordinations, though w- 
queftionably fchifinatical ;, and.when a clergyman went over from the 
one party to the, other, he was not re-ordained, but only required 10. 
renounce the principles upon which the {chifm was founded, Our 
reverend phyfician’s infinuations, therefore, that the authority of the 
egular clergy is nor more apoftolical than, that of the, felf-comr 
miffioned methodifts, proceeding, like thofe of his precurfor the Ba- 
ronet, on a confufion of ideas, ferve only to evince how little,he,'s 
acquainted with, the conftitution of the Catholic Church, and how 
defisous he. is to. promote fanaticifm and endlefs divifions. 
“othe hiftory ofthe eighteenth century opens with a high panegyr¢ 
by the author on himfelf; and the objeét of the detail is to prove that 
there ds notroc Chriftianity in the world; but among the-Moraviam 
the Methodifis, the German Pietifis, and, the various feAs of Scottifi 
JSeceders, who are, indeed, fuch genuine go/pellers, that they have ae 
ichy 
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fly renounced fome of the firlt princip es of moral redtitude.* The 
Pees ctiurchea inte a deviate? “frony fhe ‘opinions of their 
founder refpeCting particular redemption and ab/o/ute decrees ; ani 
Dr. Haweis, who holds thefe opinions, has’ tod good reafon to value 
his ewn underftanding and progrefs in godlinefs, to look upon theft 
aiverfal apoftacy as a ground of piebadility, if nota proof, that Lu- 
ft, on thefe points, had not difcovered the truth as it is in Jefis! 
) Much undeferved abufe, we believe, has been poured upon the 
’ HE Moravians ; but we cannot pay great regard to our author’s account 
. of their church and dvétrines, becaufe it omits feveral things of im- 
, ce to be known, and contains fome affertions, which we have 
| reafon to confider as falfe. An epifcopal fucceffion is indeed a 
matter of too little importance to be noticed by our /piritually-minded 
man; but there are readefs of our journal, who will receive pleafure 
from the information that Archbithop Potter, after the moft diligent 
refearch into the hiftory of the Church of the united brethren, ad- 
mitted the fucceffion of their bifhops to have been uninterrupted, and” 
confidered them as a fociety of Chriftians deferving of the right hand 
of fellowfhip. Onur author affirms, that Count Zinzendorff, ‘though 
he confented, with Baron Watteville, to be appointed to the preti- 
dence of the brethren’s affairs, both fpiritual and temporal, in con-, 
junétion with the elders of the congregation, yet continued in come? 
munion with the Lutheran Church to his dying day !” ay 
This is a tale, in itfelf, exceedingly improbable. The united bre- 
thren, at that period, if not now, confidered epifcopal ordination as 
neceflary to qualify the fervants of the church for their refpedtive 
fintions; and it is little likely that they would appoint a Jayman 
of a different communion’to prefide over their bifhops and prefby- 
ters, But we need not reafon in this manner, We have the aus 
thority Of one of their oWn clergy to affirm, that Count Zinzen- 
dorff, after endeavouring in vain to bring over the brethren at Hern- 
heet to the Lutheran Gith and difcipline, became himfelf a con- 
Vert to their faith and difcipline, and, in 1735, was confecrated one 
of their bifhops; having, the year before, been examined, and ads 
mitted into the inferior orders by the theological faculty at Tubin- 
gen. Archbifhop Potter, we are affured, congratulated him-on the 
event, and promifed what affiftance he could give to a church Of 
confeffors, of whom he wrote in’ fertits of the higheft refpegt for’ 
their having maintained ‘the pure and primitive faith and diseipline; 
in the midft of the moft tedious att eruc! perfecutions. fete 
We have reafon to believe from thé detail’ viven us by the’ farhe 
candid Moravian, that the charge of impurity brought agit 
Count by the tranflator of Mofheim’s Hiftory, and the Bifhops dre’ 
burton and F.avington is not fo fefally groundlefs as our author withe® 
10 perfirade his readers. The Count indeed was innocent; but it is 
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admitted by our corre{pondent that fome of the converts to the faith; 
and difcipline of the wnitas fratrum, having previoufly imt 
trava: gant notions, propagated them with Zeal amony their new 


friends. in a phir feology extremely reprehenfible ; > and that the Count 
himéelf fomectimes adopted the very improper language of thole fy. 
natics, when labouring to bring them ror the extrayv avance ot er. 
ror to the fobernefs of truth. It is added, that much of the éxez- 
vagance and error, which have been iterib: uted to th e Count, is to 
be charged, not to bim, but to tofe perfons who, writing his ete. 


pore fermons in fliort hand, printed and publifhed them without his 
knowledge or confeat. 


ibed ex. 


This account of the matter is extremely probable ; and while ft 
may ferve to vindicate thefe refpectable characters from one of the 
blacke calumnies that were ever circulated againft men,* it fhetes 


tHat Count Zinzenderff and the brethren gaye no countenance to 
thofe impurities, 


which, on piaufible evidence, were faid to difgrace 
their fociety, They eve departed, ho wever, far from the o (0 ginal 
purity of their principl-s, if they be amalgamated with that mats of 
mufhrooms fprung from the Hot- bed of fanaticifm and ycleped® the 


Miffiouary Sectety. 


The three a: ager of Methodifm were Mr. John Wefley, Mr. 


George Whiifield, and “ the noble and Exectr Lady Hunting don.” 


We have a jujl account of the birth, lite; and tranfactions of éach of 
thefe fervants of the Lord and revivers of true Godlinef fs; and it 
may fcem rather fingular, that, though Wefley’ was as zealous an 
opponent of Calvinifm as any of thofe dignitaries of the church, 
whom our auchor calls femi-pelagians, he is yet admitted to have been 
‘© an eminentiy favoured faint of Gop.” But he had the merit of 
exciting a fchiim im the eftablifhed church, which, like-charity, co- 
vereth a multitude of fins. 

Whitfield had all Wefley’s zeal with the additional merit of Cal- 
viniftic orthoxy, and Hittle learning! Hence it is, that ‘* no man 
fince the days of St. Paul, not even Luther himfelf, was ever pet- 
fonally bleft to the call ani converfion of fo many fouls from dark- 
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* « T am informed,” fays our candid author, ‘that the n mpure and ma- 


lignant note inie.ted by the tranflator of Motheim, againit 


fhe Ary thren, in 
his ecclefiaiucal hiftory, he would from. conviction yf iis injustice have ex 


purged: but the copy being hewn to the author of she aroine Lega 


tien of 

Aficcs, the bifhop engage d him to fet at {i vand, and there it remgins a mo 

nument of the. bitterm » RY, and falihood of theie accufers of the 
Brethren.” © It would as e been fingulart; y obli ging in Our ivdarttal histe 


rian to have faid from s the om he rece ved this carious piece of informativa! 
The Bihop of Gloucéfterand Dr. Maclaine were no fools. They could 
Hot but be fentible that, if real, this was a mot! ne farious tranfaction; and 
it is not probable that they would firtl commt a crime, and then jndlish that 
crime to defeat its object, and disgrace themselves ! 
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and rendered her choice not always judicious! She had fo longud. 30% 
rected the procedures of ber connexion, that fhe too feldom afked the ads the 
vice of the judicious minifters who laboured with her; and bore nog pel 
paffively contradicticn.” This we fuppofe is related to prove the truth ing 
of Luther’s opinion, that Calvinifm tends to bumble the human hear; prt 
and many fuch proofs the readey will find in our author’s account of ary 
himfelf and his brethren of the connexion ! lie 
Thus, “ Whitfield too frequently indulged in cenfures of the clergy, of 
which, however jutt they night be, feemed the effect of retentment !9~ of 
« He and Welley, and all of them were always at their work, preaching 10 
wherever they could procure admittance into the churches ; and zot a dittie hi 
fratiered by the popularity attending their ministrations’ They muft have been m 
more than men (they were the elect) if they had not been fo.” “ The mes a 
thodifts” (remember, reader, he is a methodilt whe is fpeaking) “ live-in ni 
a ftate of greater piety and separation from the world than the generality of m 
their brethren. They join in none of the fafhionable amufements of the Ps 
age, frequent not the theatres, or fcenes of diflipation, court no favour of tt 
the great, or human refpeéts; their time and services are Setter employed in h 
the more important labours of the miniftry, preaching the word in fealon, 
out of feafon, and counting their work their best wages !” ; 
We have fome reafon to belicve that all Calviniftic methodifts have t 
not been fo difinterefted. One of them, faid to be of the elect lady’s f 


connexion, agrecd to hold a rich rectory for a minor, but refufed to 
refign it when the minor became of age, becaufe he had di/cevered ( 
that the tranfaction was fimoniacal and illegal. Simoniacal and ule- 
_ gal it certainly was; but had the reCtor poffeffed the {pirit of our | 
author, he would have contrived to fulfil his engagement, while he | 
prevented the fimony. He would have paid the tithes to the man, in | 
whofe favour he had promiled to refign the living ; but ** counting 
his work his beft wages,” he would have continued his paftoral rela- 
tion to the parifh for the fake of the fouls entrufted to his care. 
Such, we cannot doubt, would have been the conduct of Dr. Haweiss 
if he had been fo unfortunate as to enter into a fimoniacal contract 
for the living of All-Saints, Aldwinckle! \ 

Through the laft volume of this work the author embraces every 
Oppertunity of expatiating on the Chriftian zeal of the London Mij- 
fronary Society, and pronounces that fociety to be ** certainly of God.” 
We cannot help being of a different opinion. The Doctor and his 
aflociates may each be aluated by a difintercfted defire to carry the 
light of the glorious Gofpe] into the regions ef the fhadow of death; 
but it would not be eafy to perfuade us that God is the author ef con- 
Jujfion, or that the doctrines of Chriftianity will be fuccefsfully preach-, 
ed among the heathen by men, not only running unfent, but differ+’ 
ing fo wively in opinion as Calvinifts and Arminians, EF pifcopali- 
ans and Prefbyterians, Paedo-baptifts and Anti-pado- haptitts ! 

In vain may the fociety direct its miffionaries to abitain from con- 
troverfy, and preach nothing to the heathen but the eflential doe- 
trines and duties of the gofpel. The miflionasies. are not agreed: 
among 
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themfelves what do€trines and duties are effential. One think® 
thediftinguifhing tenets of Calvinifm the moft eflential parts of got 
truth; another difcovers in thole tenets a ferics of the moft fhock- 
ing blafphemies ; whilft’a third, admitting their truth, fees no pro- 
prety of inculcating them on the minds of the people, One miffion- 
difcovers in-the New Teftament that the infant children of be- 
lieving parents fhould be admitted intd the church by the facrament 
of baptifm ; whiift another is perfuaded that no perion is a fubjeét 
ofChriftian baptifm, who does not actually believe the gofpel. “Lhe 
independent, conlidering the rights of Chrittians as common, feels 
himfelf bound to * ftand faft is the liberty with which Chrift hath 
made him free ;” but the epifcopalian and prefbv'erian believe tha€ 
aminiftry with the power of the keys or the exclufive right of admi- 
niftering che facraments, is the ordisance of Chrift, to which thé 
multitude of believers are bound to pay obedience ; whilft they differ 
exceedingly as to the conftitution of the church, and the channel, 
through which the power of the keys muft be derived. Among fuch® 
heterogen’ous miffionaries, preaching the goipel to the fame people,, 
controverfies feem to be inevitable ; and their labours, inftead of en-. 
lightening the heathen, will only increafe their prejudices agajyft 
the faith, whenever it fhall be carried to them in a mote’ regular 
manner. 
“Ina word, the Miffionary Society, like this hiftory ofthe Chareh}’ 
can do no good, and may be produ@ive of much evil, ‘With this* 
conviction on our minds, we dare not recommend either the one oF 
the other to the public favour; but we readily admit ‘that to preach 
the gofpel among the heathen is the duty of the church,*and that aff 
ecclefiaftical hiftory really impartial and authenticated ‘by propér ref 


ferences to original authorities, isa defideratum in Englifh literarire.” 
CT ON l 
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Part the firft, of an Addrefs to the Public, from the Society Jor the Sup- 
preffisn of Vice, inftituted, in London, 1802. Setting forth, wiih 
Lift of the Members, the utility and necejjty of juch an Infiituion, 
and its claim to puthe fupport. 8vo, PP. 100, 25. Spragg, 
1803. of 
REFIXED to this Addrefs, as the beft preface that could pof- 

fibly be given to it, is the King’s Proclamation, ** for the eis 
couragement of piety and virtue, and for preventing and punihihg! 
of vice, profanene(s, and immorality,’’. iflued in 19787. Whoever has’ 
paid any attention to the {tate of tociety, and manners, efpecially in\, 
the metropolis, fince the period when this proclamation appeared,» 
will eafily agree with us, that either its principles have been little 
underftood, of its precepts moft Aagrantly neglected and defpifeds Ons 

Teading thefe parental admonitions of a prince, who may jultly be 


Confidered as the father of his people, in which che declares his-rea 
folution “* te difcountenanst .a’d punife all. mauner of vie, profanenefey’ 
and 
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and immore lity, in all perfons of wh atfaever degree or gualily, tvithin 
this our realm,”” loudly call ing on ** all perjons FF, f honour or in place if 
authority” to ‘* give good example by ther awn piety and virtant ” and 
ftrictly enjoin! Nyy On pain of his rr oyal difp: ealure, a due objersvthe 
of the Lord’ § day, we Co uld not but be foreibly {truck by the Bia. 
between thefe aden 4 itions, and am account in a fafhionable paper of 
the day, which we had juit put out of our hands, in which the world 
are told ** the Marquis oF BLANpForp gave a grand concert on 
SUNDAY EVENING, at his houle in Piccadilly. 


dule eral very pretty 
girs, written and compofed by the Marquis, were fung by a French 
lady of diftinction. The Marquis played a coneei to on a news 
Invented patent grand piano-forte, "* Sait is, that persons of honour 
(for the MARQUis OF ‘BLANDE RD, unfortunately, is not fingular 
in his dilplay either of this or of foe other fafhicnable accomplithe 
ments, to an exhibition of which the atrention of the public has been 
called) obey the mandate of their fovereign, and give good example to 
their inferiors! ‘Ve do not mean to lay, for the atlertion would be 
falfe, that perfons of rank are more vicious, profane, and immoral, 
than the ot her clafics of focie ty ; whe contag ion pervades, in a sige 
or lefs degree, the whole focial mafs, but certainly, moft of all, the 
dower orders of the community. Still, thofe in high life thoul TH 
that it is their duty, as their fovercign has told them, to {ct good 
¢xamples, and fo to prove themfelves worthy the wealth and the ho- 
nours which they enjoy. 

Another ps 4 of the proclamation fuggefted another contra? to our 
minds, His Majetty commands, among others, all his * Yuftices of the 
Peace, anc ai) ‘te other officers and miniflers, both ecclefiaitical and 
civil ** to be very vigilant and {trict in the difcovery and the effectual 
prosecution and punifhment of all perfons who fhall, be guilty of ex- 
ceflive drinking, biafphemy, protane fwearing and curfing, lewdnets; 
profanaticn of the Lord’s day, or other diflolute, immoral, or difor- 
derly practices ; and that they take care alfo effec tually to fuppre (5 alt 
public gaming houfes and other loofe and diforderly houfes.” ‘To fay 

that no obedience has been paid to this command would cei tainly be 
to calumniate the magittracy, and to exceed the truth, But while 
we admit the juflice of the nraife beftowed, by this fociety, on the 
new poice eltubluhment, to which they contefs their cbligations, 

we cannot but exprefs our furprize and concern, at the Impurn ty al- 
lowed to profane fwearing and cur fing. lewanefs, profanation of the 
Lord’s day, and other diffelate, immoral, and at/c raderly praciices y 38 
well as to gaming boufes and other iosfe and atforderly boufes, in a dil 
trict the (uperintendance of which is velted in an-office, expreisiy ex? 
cluded from the regulations and prov:iions of the Police Aci. bvesy 
inhabitant of the metropolis, in the habit of palling through chat past 








* Moriing Poft, Tucfday, March eth. 
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ofthe town, or of frequenting the theatres, muft. know that thefe 
ghomittable practices prevail! there, to an enormous extent; that acts 
oflewdnets and obicenity are oign tly, and almoit hourly, commit- 


BR bons ‘ ; 
i, and public brothels Kept, under the very nofe of the magiftracy; 
of amagiitrate, too, who has ref urces, in the chicf ene'nes of po- 


jife, men and money, greater chan the combined r roves: of all the 
police offices, properly fo called, in the metr ¢ lis. det any one 
jak over the puodhie accounts, recently publifhed ; ag what fums 
have been granted to. this office; then examine the ftate of the dif- 
int im its immediate vicinity; and decide whether the effect pro- 
duced Nas been adeduate to the means employed. In fhort, it isa 
matter of doubt whether any one of his Majetty’s commands, con- 
tained in his proclamation, has been there obeyec i Yet has che firft 
magiltrate of that office aflumid the diftinétive appellation of Chief 
Magifirate of the aes an appellation adopted by none of his prede- 
cetiors, and implying a power incompatible with the jurifdiction af- 
figned to the police megittrates by an act of the legiflature; and ex- 
ercifing an suthority, never before exercifed or claimed, by any ma- 


—< 
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giftrate, and leading to the eftablivinent of an imperium in imMperto, 
better calculated to defe.t than to promote all the fal.tary purpoles 
of a well-rovula J police, Were indeed fuch power and fuch au- 


h ng the im- 


thority exercif 1 with wiidom and encray, for accomp!: 
portant objects of his Majeity’s proclamation ; for ditcountenancing 
and prom atin, g vice, whatever form and fhape it aflumes; for check- 
Ing crim le nits in fancy, and fo reclaimin g its psgoms votaries as to 
render them uleful members of the community ; r preferving public 
decency and d2corum, fo as to prevent the ftrects of the m« tropolis 
from being fcenes for the contamination of thé minds and morals of 
youth, and dé: as agp: of all decency and order; were they fo ex- 
ercifed, we mizht be tempted to overlook, in favour of their effcéts, 
the irreoularity of their affumption, But when the vicious pt ictices 
fo properly reprobated by cur virtuous Sovereign are more prevalent, 
when decency and decorum are more openly and tnore frequen tly vio- 
lated, in this diftri€t than in any other ditt ci of the me LLOpo YT , fucn 
aflumption {tands without excule and without palliation. if she » uti- 
lity and activity of an office were, tndced, to be collected from the 
Getails of examinations, and re-examinat.ons in a newpaper, as mul- 
tinlied and as proper as the puffs of a P-ckwood or a Brodum, the 
office i in queftion might juftly claim a pre ud pre-eminence of merit. 
But it ought not to be forgotten, and indeed it appeats net to be for- 
gotten by other mag riftrates, that the pub icstt n of ex parte proceed~- 
Ines before a juftice is not only highly improper but groisly unjuft ; 
and has been frequently reprobated by our judg res, and even declared 
fromthe bench to conititute an ind:Ctable offence. 

Our readers will pardon, in favour of ine motrve, this digreffion 
into which we have been involuntarily led, by our Jeep concern at 
feeing fo little attention paid to his Mayjetiy’s procla: mation in a quar- 
ter where the greateft means exilted fur giving 1¢ ful effect. The 
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fubjeét, however, is one of too much importance, and embraces oh. 
jeéts too multiplied and of too great intereft, to be incidentally dif, 
cuffed, in the review of a book. We truft, however, that the noble 
lord who prefides over this department of the {tate, with no le(s bo, 
nour to himfelf than advantage to the public, and whole principles 
and whofe conduct alike entitle him to the refpect and efteem of the 
virtuous and the good, will direct his attention to it, and convinced 
we are that, unlefs the neceffary information be withholden from him, 
his lordfhip will be led to view it in the fame light with ourfeives, 

The addrels of the fociety opens with a too jult view of the moral 
flate of the country, at the period at which its labours commenced, 
It is a gloomy picture, but it ought to be attentively ftudied. It is 
with the moral, as with the political, ftate of the country, however 
melancholy, however gloomy, unlefs we have the courage to look. it 
in the face, we fhall never have the means of improving it. 


* It is a truth too evident to be denied, not only that vice has of late 
advanced upon us with almoft uncxampled rapidity ; but that it has af 
fumed a more bold and daring appearance, fialking abroad in open day, 
both in defiance of thame, and of the correction of the laws. Not ouly 
have thole habits of propriety, thofe cufiomary regularities, that exterior 
and prefcribed decency of conduét, ‘ which deprive vice of its grotinets,’ 
gradua ly declined, and almoft wholly difappeared from among tie lower 
orders: but a laxity of principle, a fiupid indifference to virtue and reli- 
gion, a morbid diflolutene{s of morals, ay pear more or lefs to have per- 
vaded all ranks of fociety. Our times have witnefled not only the molt 
fanguinary revolution of jiates, but a moft awlul revolution of human fens 
timent. Thofe cufioms and opinions and feelings which age had render- 
ed venerable, and preicription had fanétioned, the truth and excellence of 
which our ancefiors * had approved both by their precept and their exam- 


ple; thofe principles on which their conduct was grounded, and which’ 


they have tranimitted to us, as an ineftimable trealure, have been openly 
contradiéied and infulted, and rejeéied as the bigoted notions of antiquity, 
er as the weak and driveling errors of childhood. Ali claim to preicrip- 
tion has not only been boldly challenged, but pofitively denied: the allow- 
ed feelings of our nature have been outraged :-Religion,t the connecting 
bond and lecurity of focicty, has been exploded: and-into fo defperate a 


- 





* « Plus apud me awriqvoruM aucTonritas valet—was faid by 00, 
mean man of antiquity: it is a bafe, thallow and overweening pre/ump- 
tion, the fure offspring of ignorance znd vanity, which prompts us to af- 
rogate all claim of wiidom to ourfelves, to defpile the experience of ages, 
to undervalue the propricties of cuftom, and to confider the wifdom of 
eur forefathers as inferior to our own.” 

t “ It feems fcareely to have been a doubt with an heathen, whether 
ifeven fuperftition, the thadow of true religion, were abolithed, fociety 
would net dilpart and fall to ruin—Atque baud fcio, an, pietate adver!us 
deos (ublata, fides etiam, et socrETAS HUMANI GENERIS, et una, excel- 
Jentiflima virtus, juftitia, tollatur.—Cic, 1:3, 1. de nat, Deas.” 

| delufion 
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delufion has the pride of human ability hurried. the fallible intelle& of man, 
sstotempt him calmly to prefer ideal fyitem to practical experience; to 
faerifice all our certain enjoyments to the uncertainty of ipeculation ; to 
ofer up millions as victims of fallacious theory ; and, to complete the mea- 
fare of human infanity, even to protirate Revelation at the feet of Reafon.t 
Through the mercy of God, the tempeti has indeed pailed over us; but 
though its fury have fublided, its watiing effects but too fenfibly remain. 
The paroxy(m of our difeafe has abated; but we are left thattered and 
diftracted. But too evident marks of moral infirmity appear among us. 
Thole pernicious principles which were of late openly detended, have in- 
deed, by the bitterelt experience, proved themfelves to be fallacious. That 
tree which was planted by infidelity, and nourifhed by licentiou{nels, has 
béen found to promife but delufive blellings; blatt and mildew have fallen 
frm its leaves, and its fruit has been delolation and death. We thould 
willingly indeed indulge the pleafing hope that it is almolt eradicated from 
among us; that we have witnetled its bancful influence, and are convinced 
that death alone can be ifs produce. Yet, the moii favourable view of 
our prefent condition mutt convince us, that even fhould the plant be de- 
firoyed, its poifonous effects have not altogether difappeared, Our foil is 
Kul tainted; fociety is {till infected;* religion is gradually waning ate 
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$“ The charaGter of Arneism and Treason combined is not new; 
its principal features are the fame as they were above eightecn hundred 
veats fince.—lIts appearance is the fame—Color ei exlanguis, feedi oculi.— 
Its mind is the fame—Animus impurus diis hominibufque infelias.—Its tan- 
guage is the fame—Itaque omnis gratia, potentia, honos, divitia, apud 
iLLos funt—the noble and opulent—nosis reliquerunt pericula, repullas, 
judicia, egeftatem—etenim quis mortalium, cui virile ingenium eft, tole- 
tare potett, 1LL1s divitias {uperare, quas “near in extiruendo mari, 
et'montibus cocequandis; Nosrs rem familiarem ctiam ad neceflaria de- 
elle? 1LL08 binos, aut ampliis domos continuare: Nnosts larem familie- 
tem nufquam ullum effe. Its pretext is the fame; liberty mutt fii bea 
cloak for licentioufnelfs—Quin igitur expergifcimini? en illa, illa; quam 
fepe optaftis, L1verTas.—lIts lure is the fame—Tum Catilina polliceri 
tabulas novas, PROSCKIPTIONEM LOCUPLEYIUM, magiftratus, facerdotia, 
rapinas, alia omnia, quae bellum atque lubido victorum fert.—-Its extine- 
tion is equally formidable; it dies in delperation and madnuels—In confer 
lulumos hoftes incurrit, ibiqae pugnans confoditur—and fet us not omit 
what roufed this dreadful monfter into acion—lIncitabant preterea cor- 
RUPTE CIVITATIS MORES.—Let it be remembered, that this period of the 
Roman empire was almoti immediately fucceeded by a {tate of anarchy and 
confafion; and that when order was refored, it was on the ruins of civil 
liberty —May God grant that this leffon be not loft upon us!” 

* “ We have but too authentic information of this fatal trath. ‘ For 
the authority of religion and government, the duty of allegiance, the regu- 
larity of fubordination, and the refpe@ due to fuperiors have been much 
Weakened here—thdugh the flame has been {mothered before it could break 
ut: and 1 am much ‘milidken, ff you have mot cvéry one of pou seen this in the 
mmost recess of each private parish. —Bilhop of Oxford’s Charge, p. 7.—This 
Sno common authority, it is fpdken e Cathed, by a Bilhep to his attem- 

clergy.” 
‘ formality; 
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formality; a general negligence, not to fay a difefteem, on this ips portant 
fubjeft, but too evidenily prev ails; undue mestqn of thinking has ne 

duced an undue freedom of action ; the preierilied barmers of extetior de 
cency are furpatied; and by gradu il encroachments, vice is datly maki 

fuch imroads ene: us, that, unle‘s it be timely oppoied, it affords but too 
certain a prelage that religious principle will be fwept away; that ‘Retveral 
licentiouinefs will ab: yund: that the ‘ cramps and bearings’ which hold fo 
ciety together, will yield to the common pre lures and that when ¢ the 


meafure of our antiquity’ is compieted, God will * {ure ly be avenged on 
fuch a nation as this.” 


Such being the ftate of the country the neceffity of fuch an infti, 
tution as this, for the fuppreflion of vice and immorality, will not be 
denied by any man who wifhes to meliorate and improve it. The 
means by which the fociety propole to accomplifh the objects which 
they have in view, are here unfolded, and appear periectly unexceps 
tionable. They admit none as members but fuch as are members of 
the eftablifhed church, and they aflign a very fatisfactory reafon for 
this precaution, which even the diflenters themfelves cannot difip- 
prove. In their choice of members more refoect is paid to charafter 
than to opulence; there is no fixed rule of fubfer riptions, 
the general fubfcription, but more and lefs are received), and they 
exprefs themfelves ** more defirous of obtaining refpe Stal ble perfonal 
patronage, than extenfive pecuniary aid,” 


fa guinea ls 


« The outline of the obje&s the fociety propofe to effet is very cam 
prehenfive: it is, in brief, firft, their intention to ap ply themfelves to ~4 
ciples, knowing that if thedource be pure, the ftream will be pure allo. 


With this purpote, they begin by putting thofe laws in force, which pro- 


vide, as far as they appea: to be prac ctieab le, FOR THE REGULAR OB 


SERVANCE OF THe Lonpo’s Day. They are atte a ee to cor - vt the 
general prolanation of the fabbath, the fe andalous irregularities and inde- 
cencies of which, at prefent committed, threaten to break down the dil 
tinction. between that contecrated day, and the fix of ordmary labour; and 
to obliterate all fenie of religion, by « depr' iving the tabbath of © it dileri- 
minatin ¢ character which marks it as a day devoted to God, and as parti- 
cularly (et apart tor his wor hip. They wil! endeavour to prevent artificers 
from working at their ordinary callings; the cartying on of trades; the 
vending of their goods by thopkee; vers; the open difplay of wares, but = 
tle differing, mn appearance, from that of any ordinary day of fale ; publi 
cans from ente raining per! ons unlawfull iy, anc 1 other enormities, hich 
make religion a habit, and detiroy all re peet for the Lord’s Day. At the 
fame time the ‘y will temper their exertions with moderation, and be eat 
tious in diflinguifhing between willul and wanton viclations of the falsbath, 
and aéts of duty and neveility. 

Allied to the above is another evil, which is of no inferior magnitude 
at the preient day. Infid ‘lity and infubordination, fofiered by the Wicem 
tioufhels of the prefs, have railed into exiftence a peti ilent twarin of BLAS 
PHEMOUS, LICENTIOUS AND onsceNfe BooKks axpb Prinis, whichat 
infinuating their way into the recelles of private life, to the defirus Lion af 
all purity of fentiment, and all corre¢tnels. of principle. The fuppretio 
ef this growing evil, ‘has been one « f the primary objects of the “foc ietys 


alic ntion; 


site 
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sitention; in effecting w hich, it has appeared, and docs ftill appear te 

wem, that they cannot pive Loo VIgOrOUs an enerey to the execution of the 
. : ‘ ‘ = ‘ l | ‘ ‘ ! ! 

laws. Like contempt of the pone liis 20 aims to viliate or annihilate 


theinfluence of princip le ; it tends moti wickedly to pollute and inflame the 
nunds of the young and innoe en , and to quicken the poilonous feeds of 


’ - ! ! 


imate corrup! on, 1 ito i Hmor, 1! lity and vice. oO Alarm yy, Mmdeea, is the 
progres of this malignant evil, that it appears to claim a very decided at- 
tention in the future deliberations of this [octet 


“ It wou Id be tedious to MmenwWo) 3} arti la \ i} whole of { hofe irregu- 
larities, indecencies, and crimes, of which breaches of the law eontift, and 


which, in their effects, are fo prejudicial to the intereits of the commu- 
nity. Among others, is the PREVENTING OF FRAUDS, IN SELLING BY 
FALSE WEIGHTS AND MEASUKES; THe PROTECTING OF FEMALE INe 
WOCENCE, BY THE PUNISHMENT OF PROCURI - THE CORRECTING 
THE COMPLICATED EVILS, RESULTING FROM LOTTERIES; THE RE- 
PORMING OF EXCESSES, COMMITYED IN RIOTOUS AND DISORDERLY 
HOUSES, BROTHELS, AND GAMING HOUSES; THE PUNISHING OF 
BREACHES OF THE PEACE, PROFANE SWE 


aR Os LIBELLING, AND 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. Their object is to du 


ihe grols mats al 


public enormity, to circumferibe the wailiing contagion of vice; to bring 

bak afenfe of public decency and morality, and by a temperate entorce- 
. ’ » a . : . . ; . . 

ment of the laws, to effect a general refpect for civil order and religion,’ 


Thefe are moft laudable objets, and it oul be the fervent prayer 
ofevery friend to religion and focial order, that in their efforts for 
a attainment of them the fociety may meet with the moft full and 


complete fuccefs.. We cannot but confider it as a favourable fymp- 


tom, ; ami dit the general gloom which pervades the moral horizon, 


that this infticution can already boaft of more than fue hundred and 


fifty members, among whom are many as refpectab| > characters as any 


in the country. 
No fears need be entertained, that the meafures of reform adopted 


by the fociety will degenerate into puritani{m ; iadeed the dread of 
fuck imputation appears to us to have betrayed the franjers of this 


addrefs into anerror of an oppofite tendency, namely, into an excels 
Of moderation, borde ring on affectation, thei profeiions on that head 
being urged again and again even to fatiety; inceed, in the courte of 


a few pages, that word is repeated muc h oftener than it is throughout 
the feriptures, thefe gentlemen cing evidently determined to comply 
with the feriptural 11) inction, by making their ** moderation known 
unto all men.”” Adctuated by this fear, they go ftrangeiy out of theu 
Way, in order ** utterly, and folemoly, to d‘iclsim all inteierence 
With politics, properly fo called. ” This furély rk 
frogation; nor does this /olemn declaration, which looks like the vain 
attempt of weak minds to aaa minds ftill weaker, convey the 
Meaning which they with it to conyey. ‘Ihcy, very properly, and 


with becom’ ing energy, inveigh againft the prevailing fpirit of inmfud- 
(rdination, which ‘pervades every clafs of focie y, and pledge them- 
kives to ute every effort, individually and colleciively, to check ; 

to deitroy this {pirit, waich they july conlides ash g sly deftructiy 
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of focial order. Now this is, moft certainly, a diret © interference 
with politics, properly fo called.” ‘or tas the fir't duty of the Politi. 
cian to provide for the prefervation of focial order, and the mainte. 
nance of fubordination in fociety. But the fat is, that they intend. 
ed to difclaim all intention of inte: fering with the tquabbles of party, 
or with thofe temporary or partial queitions which arife between the 
miniftry and their opponents, and which are generally diltinguithed 
by the appellation of the politics of the day, but which certainly are not 
politics properly fa called. We notice thele errors, becaufe they dif- 
play a {pirit and a temper unworthy of men aff ciated for the accom: 
plifhment of fo !audabie an object ; they beipeak a timidity of difpo. 
fition, a weaknefs of mind, and a fervile deference to foolith, abfurd, 
and mifchievous prejudices, wholly unworthy their attention. Let 
them go ftrait forward with the noble work they have in view; let 
them not be turned afide by the cav'ls of the weak or the attacks of 
the wicked; let them, indeed, never lofe fight of the obligation im. 
pofed on judges and magiftrates to admin fler ju/tice in mercy ; but, at 
the fame time, let them never forget that mitplaced moderation to 
criminals is, ofien, injuftice to the innocent, and inhumanity to the 
public. 

In their eagernefs to deprecate al! fufpicion of being actuated by 
violent or quixotic motives, they feel it neceflary to declare that 
** they are by no means undertaking that wild, extravagant, and im 
poffible tafk, the total fuppretlion of vice, or waging an idle war of ex 
termination again{t it.” Surely it cannot be necellury to declare that 
they have not undertaken ¢hat which every one knows it is impoffible 
to execute! But their moderation absolutely degenerates, as they pro- 
ceed, into modern candour and liberality; for they tell us that itis 
not their intention “ to fhock the /eelings of modern life” (an expref- 
fion, by the bye, not very correct, nor very intelligible) ** by ate 
tempting to circumicribe thofe ordinary qualifications, which the e- 
larged freedom of the prefent times has fanétioned and preferibed.” If 
the gratifications to which they allude be él/egal, or included in the 
prohibitions of the royal proclamation, they do not perform their du- 
ty, nor fulfil their engagements with the public, if they exert not 
their efforts to fupprefs them; and if they be not of this defcription, 
tis perfectly needlets to difavow an intention of circum(eribing them. 
But the remark is worfe than ufelefs; for they ought to have been 
aware that gaming, profanation of the fubbath, fornication, and adultery, 
are among the erdinary gratifications which the enlaryed freedom of tht 
prefent times has fanétioned and encouraged; and yet it never was theit 
intention to extend their moderation and forbearance, to fuch offences 
and fins. Again—‘** Moderation and caution are neceflary to diftin- 
guith between thofe grofs vices and unbecoming irregularities, which 
at all times threaten the well-being of focicty; and thefe acis which 
former times have confidered as aberrations from rectitude, for the {up 
preffion of which they have provided legal correction, but which th 


refinement of modern |ife admits as practicable and indifferent.” The 
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 declamatory jargon. When thele gentlemen fhall condefcend to 
therrations from reélitude our ancettors punifhed which 


- ohare ya - . , 
tO unhecon ELE mresviuarit Ss and 


fpecify wat 4 
gre nterior in the fcale of offences 


which, though objects of punifhment, were not admitted as pregi- 
cable until the refine ment Of modern hfe, (MA hich, we fupnote, ivno= 
nimous with the enlar ze t freedoni o} the f Plente Limes ] Te T | them 
(6, We thal! be prepared to anfwer, becaute we fl undertitand, them, 
which is scally more than we do at prefen ‘ 7 y 
add—** at one per tod of crviltzation is confidered -cency at an 

and, deubtleis, if our anceftors could view the increaling luxuries of 


our hn dern times, they would condemn many of our allowed cufloms 
and habits as exor! itant and indecent, as they exceed that meafure, 
which they prefcribed to themfelves. Unqu ee ly that which is 
confidered as decent in a ftate of nature is juttly revarded as indecent 
na ftate of civilization; but we never before h “a the reverfe of 
this propofition aflerted to be true; nor increafe of knowledge ale 
ledped as a juftification for increafed zndecency. Admit the princi iple 
and prefs the argument as far as it may be carried, and the impro- 
Se of any inftitution for the fuppreflion of vice and immorality 
mayafily be demonttrated, We are moft deeply concerned to fee 


fuch) un; guarded pafla: ves in an addrefs which contains fo much exe 


eclJeng matter, and coming from a focicty fo truly refpectadle, 

A brief outline is given of the hiftory of fimilar citablifhments in 
fofmer tim es, and th eir beneficial conf quences are fhoriy, but fa 
tifadtorily, {tated. © In the following note are tome very juft remarks. 

*\There are, -pethaps,. four felcriptions of perions, from whom either 
oppolinon-or.dilcouragement may be appiehended, in an atlempt to cor- 
rethrile dgprac ity of public morals. Jersz/y, thole whofe intereft it is, to 


Cigpuiage iuch feprovity as their means of fubtitience are public plunder, 
and lawlels ray: ur - thele are the avowedly fcandalous, and licentious: as 
be exertions, of a Society for the Suppreflion of Vice, would deprive fuch 
Othe unlawful means of a wretched exillence ; and as there are no com- 


mon principles on which they can argue, it would be vain to apply to 
them for fur pport.—-Secondly, thofe who confound reformation and innova- 
ion to-ethe r, and who can fee no difference between the commandi: r nes 
cefity of amendment, and the rathnets of Ipeculative nove lty. Such may 
be met + pon their own principles : and on the pretul ption, that the con- 
aihon of Soviet) is not itats ionary, that it is ever varying either towards an 
advancing or retrograde ilate; 1t mult be evident that tt is ever Innovating 
towards anew condition: in the one inilan e, it is thal inereaiing novel- 
'ywhich is always to be delired, and which ripens to perfection: but in the 
othe T, its vere g towards deteriorat: on, and conlequentiy every approach 
it may make towards fuch a condition, is an innovation, which by gradual 
encroachmes is, may aitai nifucha preponderance, as not only to endanger; 
but to deftroy fociety.— Thi diy, juch as incontiderately fa this 1s but an 


»} . - . , ‘ 
Od con plaint revive d, we have aiwavs dbecn taid * omnia int in pejus, 
‘ ‘ . 
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tors, indeed, have tran{mitted thefe things to us, but it may be doubted 
whether they would have been even fuch as they are at preler t, un ms 
they had exerted themfelves to reprets the licentiouine/s of their limes, Aya 
as to their lafting our time, fo rapid is the progrels of corruption, tha 
even this felfifh atfurance is far from amounting to certainty.—four sly, {yeh 
as behold all things with indifference, which do not immediately afea 
their particular interefis; who apprehend no danger, who calmly fee 
events palling before them without regarding their confequences, OF con. 
fidering that though they may not be immediately dettructive, yet their 
future effects may be eventually fo, and thofe, perhaps, not very remote, 
Thisdefcription will probably be the moti numerous: to fach it may be 
faid, that infentibility to danger, ‘0 far from diminithing, does but inerea® 
it; thatcarele!s fecurily ts frequently overtaken, unprepared and unawares; 
that by remaining lupine and unconcerned, we do but invite and accele. 
rate tie approach ot danger; that it is not by indolent inexertion, but by 
active and energetic efforts that our fecurity can be enlured, Nor cay 
the Society omit to mention, and to lament, ‘the unkind neutrality of 
friends, of fuch as are aware of the danger, and are anxions to fave, but 
whole excellive caution inclines them to withhold their fupport, and de. 
cline advancing to affitt them, till the meafure have either arrived at fill 
maturity, or dwindled into infignificanee and failure, probably through 
want of fuch alliance, They would, however, conjure the above deferip 
tions of men to paule, to look around them, and to compare the prefent 
times with thofe they have recollected; and then calmly to reflect whe 
ther, if the courfe of corruption remain longer unoppofed, its rapid ad- 
rances will not be daily maturing us for diflolution?” 


We fhall conclude our geview of this addrefs, with another extra, 
which is replete with judicious obfervations, and found reafoning, 
and on which we have the fatisfa@tion of being able .confcientioufly 
to beftow our unqualified commendation, ‘Having adverted to the 
iceptics and infidels who wrote at the early part of the lait, and at 
the clofe of the preceding, century; the writer thus proceeds. 


© We, indeed, have not only had to encounter the fame principles which 
threatened them with de/truction, we have received them with that pro 
xreilive increaie of infidelity which, under the foftering malignity of Bo 
lhingbroke and Hume, has been gradually matured into the full growth ot 
blaiphemous and treafonable outrage; we have received them, trickt out 
in ail the diverfihed pinmage of modern imagery; no means have been 
left untried to render them engaging; they have affumed all appearances; 
they have been addretled to all clafies and conditions, with fingular verle 
tility of argument, and captivating dexterity of talent. The old artillery 
of infidelity has been newly furbifhed and mounted, and inftead of fending 
one ball directly to the mark, it has difcharged au heterogencous mals 4 
combuflible matter, which has burft and {eattered its deftruclive fragments 
in every direction; no uge or fex, no rank or degree, has efca red it; i 
has weapons fuited to all ages and conditions; it attacks the learned with 
deep refearch and metaphytical difquitition: at attacks the unlearned with 
bold paradox, vulgar abuie, malicious infinuations, or degrading comp* 
nion in fongs and ballads, and ludiccous or fentimental tales: nay, eve® 
the nurfery 1s not cxempt from its invafion; almofi fiom the horn-book tt 
; commences 
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commences its advances; perverted hifiories, infinuating tales of frothy fens 
dment, doubtful morality, or exceffive feeling, are {0 afliduou ly applied 
and artfully adapted, from the age of five to that of fifteen, that it is buf 
too much to be feared, from its progrelive influence from the child’s tale 
to the finilhed novel, the youthful mind not unfrequent!ly contounds unfta- 
ble notions with religious prine iple, or Fi sca lurrenders itieli up to 
the fallacious ‘uggettions of p!} hilo ophi 

“s ‘hele deftraaive > eV! ils, ey are by no mears con Ane ! to ft he ope- 
ration of our own infidel principles ; the continent has, doubtiefs, infe te dA 
ys, and ripened the corruption n: but, even among ourfelves, it has been 
cherithed durit ig the whole of the laft century, and though it cannot be de- 
nied, that its srowth has been, in fome meature, prev ented by the Religi- 
ous and Reforming Sucmetiés of our anceitors; vet, from time to time, it 
has acquired but too powerful accetlions of {tre: eth even from our own dee 
pry ity. But when, in addition to the plenteous fource of home corruption, 
we coulider the fatal influence of vicious principle which has inundated 
us bis Gaily from our neighbours, but from other parts of the continent ; 
when we confider that the retervoir has bur{t with fearful rav age, and that 
all Europe i is delolated with the fame deltructive evil; when we contider 
with what avidity infidelity has been received, how ge -nerally encouraged, 
and with what dificulty refigned; it wiil appear that religious principle 
has had to encounter much more numerous adverfaries, muc h more forcible 
oppohition than in the former pertods of jociety above alluded to; in thole 
times {ce ptic ifm abounded, in ours avowed infidelity and athei{m : in thofe 
limes principle was but covertly and guardedly invaded, in ours the age 
greflion is daring, fhamele(s, and de A d: in thofe times, infidelity was 
almoit confined to the learned, in ours, it is made level to the meanelt ca- 
pacity, and poifons all alike: in thofe times but few altacks were made 
upon principle, and thofe feattered, irregular, and undigetted, in ours, the 
fabverfion of it is attempted on fy{tem “and de ign ; in thofe times licen- 
ttouinefs age vi ae becaule virtue was dormant, in ours it riots in juftified 
allowance, e banefal offspring of a rverted re ain : in thofe times vice 
had not loft her blufh, and hy poc rily {till bore the garb of virtue, in ours, 
vice aflerts the n: ume of v irtue, alfumes ‘he r form, and ¢ hallenges h or rights: 
in thofe times infidelity itfelf allowed the moral principles of Revelation 
to be comme ndabl le and jutt, in ours they are the pitiable weaknefls of 
Khotey, or the fallacious vifions of dotage: they had, at leaft, the con- 
fe; Oulnels of e vil: and thou; gh, pe rh: Ips, p a¢ ties il athe iits, would ' ive fhude 
dered at the ch: arge ofa di Tibe ‘rate denial of their Maker; we, on the cons 
trary » Juitify our defertion of him on principle; we do not Reet ftand 
without in indifference and wavering hefitation; but we rufh into the 
fanéuary, —y with unhallowed voice, declare it to be empty of the Di- 
vine Prefence: in fine, what with them was the offspring of indifference 
and feeptici! ifm, is, with us, the refult of deliberate denial, of principled, 
tthe term may be fo proltituted, and declared unbeli f, 

‘Tt is, indeed, far from the intention of the Society to affert, that this 
bine: ious and perverted {pirit 1s generally avowed, that it is allowed by 
all, or even by the ma} ‘rity of thote who are infeGed by it, on the broad 
ground of principle; but, though it may not be op ily acknowledged, 
Yet, are not its ramifications and bearings but too generally viible? and, 
th Ugh in the full breadth of its maligna: t lizht it would be denied, yet, 
&€ not its tints and fhades fo artificially diipofed as to avoid difcovery ine 
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deed; but yet, to give a moft powerfuleffect. It an {ca reely be neceffary 
to mention, for it is almolt too obvious to remark, that derelictions of dyty 
to parents, to magilirates, or to God, are openly vindicated at the prelept 
day, on the falle ground of the injuftice of prajadicing the mind, or de 
priving it of ‘ils natural freedom, by the imprethon of any previous ideas, 
Is not the principle of religious d ity dwindled away, and confined to yo 
further obligation than a mere external compliance? Is not that of fub. 
ordination to government, reiolved into the determination of every map’s 
piivate will and particular o pin ion? Is not the youthful mind reRlefs and 
unealy under parental reftraint? and does it not aliert an early claim to in- 
dependence fom every kind of authority? That fuch a lamentable relay. 
ation of principle exits mutt be but tuo evident to all, for its effeéts are 
firikhing and arreii call c hallenge obiervation. 

ee W hat, then, is our pracucer What is the eect of prine ipl » thus core 
rupted and diftorted? When the mound is burfi away, the waters ruh 
forth im one overwhelming torrent; when good principle is broken down, 
prac clice mult be vicious and depraved. Whiat is the effect of the relaxa 
tion ol re nies, Avincijie? In the violation of this we may difcover, that of 
all others. How is the fabbath ob‘ erved among all orders? Ts not that 
dijtiunctive Character whic i marks it as a day devoted to God, rapidly fading 
away? [na neighbouring nation we have feen Gou’s appointed feventh 
day exchanged for the tenth; and the removal of this external ob/fervance 
of the fabbath has had a-powerful effect in obliterating re‘pect ior Reve 
lation. By our adherence to forms, we may, at leati, preferve religion 
from oblivion; they are the wal's and ramparts to protect it, but without 
forms it cannot national! ye : every aberration, therefore, from received 
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ordinances, is but a ite towards the total a volition of that WICH ce OF 
ie ‘ . " 7? ve f . Wy , 7 }? ] } > 
dinance ts infitated Yo precveive, if, therefore, Grod's a ippoint day be 
j - a , .) ee " ° ‘ * | 1 ‘ io 
difregarded, what thall enture re pect for Revelation itiel) ? Tnirances ol 
| 1} } ’ . ; , P a 
negiect of the fabbath are numb. rleis, not only in‘the lower, but in the 
' : 1 . . na . . 1 
higher nad mid uC TANKS OCF the community: not only do artifa: 7 41 ja- 
bou ers ecxerciie Wielr Ordinary Callings, but even the Hhipgner ¢ es conti- 
. . . " ’ ’ ‘ . rr ‘ * - ) ' Lt ; , : ne 
Get it tS «ttl VU, il day, a’ sat ), ha? j)s Ii wieei Li ati i. i ua tie i" 
jluence Of bad cxainpie in (Ss the who.e of locicly, and the ‘abbpath Fee 
. | fears } i were oni 
turns i Ol aS U GA (oi at fOuUs OIe@Mvalce, but QO) Word! pica re or mae 
| ‘ ' ; Vi ah r) » 2 : s* 1ornepnwe et ' 7 en e 4 hot —— 
iad \ oht babe ° ’ ish ba thi eh f aia ~ 4 i wy tes iL tS 4 il Sees Gee} a qiuay 
+ } ; : ‘ ] ts , 4 ! . ‘ - ‘ or a ee 
MDiVOUNUe ce MOS ail bp Pip’ a) (rod, ( pre 1} prot LHALIOD OF LIS Pailits 
yot a atritatiec aione, oula contempt tor Revelation, vulgar vaths, coarie 
exccrali bid, obid * ‘> ria ft I LIVE" ! preriite Hackhnce, al Tei «as beige acd UNCON, 


a torpid duiregard lor our moral wellare here, on account of our rath cone 
> ; ] 
tempt ob what Acvelation tea hes us thall be hereafter. 
’ ; ’ , . e ‘ 
“ Itthen God be delerte i, how fhall we periorm our duty to nan! 


whats our pracuce with regard to one another? precile} {uch as might 
. ’ . : j 

be expecied, when the authority and fanction, and end are forgotten: what 

is iten that primary relation trom which all others emanate? how is the 


marriage vow oblerved! ibany { ibject of mor rality have mel with particu 


» | i | . “ r ‘ 

jur violation inthe pre ent times, itis this: ad ulte ry has of late been more 
deliructive fo our dometitc repole, than in any | rine rpe riod of our hil (Lory. 
What next ts that of parents? .much careis doubtlels taken to form the ex 


terior, accom p! 


“hment has done what it can to varnifh over our miirmity: 
fictitious feelin g has allumed the appearance of true compatl lion: and that 
lobrigty of manners, that iolic city vl conduct, that chaiiity of morals, whee 
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fplendour, and reduced to the utmott depths of humiliation and difires, 
Jet groaning Europe, at this moment declare; let fociety, at large, bear 
witne!s, not only to the prefent evils inflicted on her by this deitrudiye 
ftilence, but alio to the grievous apprehenfions {le labours under, that 
a diftant futurity alone, will witnels het recovery from them. If fubmif. 
fion to government be relaxed, the laws which iffue from, and are {ane. 
tioned by it, must alio be diiregarded. Thus we find that a general dif. 
refpect prevails for authority, trom the highett to the lowelt condition of 
ait. If we addto thefe, the numherlefs inconveniencies which arile from 
the diflemination of this intolerant principle, in the refraclory and rebelli. 
ous {pirit of fervants, of artifans, and of thole other relations of which civil 
fubordination confifis: and if we fuperadd to thefe, that powertul fource 
by which our corruption is increafed, the inordinate licentioulnels of the 
prefs, and the enlarged opportunities of vice, derived from the increale of 
our wealth, our: commerce, our luxury, and our population ; we {hall have 
but too juft caufe to decide on the alarming condition both of our princi- 
ples and our practices : we fhall have to lament, that .fo far from their be- 
ing no prelent necellity for aticmpts at reformation, it is yet more urgent, 
et more imperious than it was in thofe former times; and realon will 
Jead us to conclude, that if reformation focieties were etiablifhed when 
principle was lefs difiorted, and practice le(s flagitious, the fame means in 
cieafed in proportion to the increafed magnitude of the objeét, may at pre- 
fent be effe@tual, may arreft our rapid progrefs to moral dillolution, fatisty 
ourfelves that we have not been idle fpeétators of the milery that is im- 
nding over us, and convince our pofterity that our exertions hrve not 
fice wanting to prelerve the eftate of our forefathers, and to tranfmit it to 
them uninjured, and undecayed.” 


We fhal! juft obferve that many of the practices here fo juftly 
cenfured, and fo feelingly deplored, are the ordinary gratification 
which the enlarged freedom of the prefent times, and the refinement 
of modern life, have fanétiened, and admitted as practicable. Perilh 
fuch freedom and fuch refinement! As a compofition the addiels 
before us is frequently correct and animated, but fometimes declama- 
tory, and on the whole much too diffufe. We thall waic with Ime 
patience for the publication of the fecond part, which will contain 
an account of the proceedings of the fociety to the prefent day. 
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Gentz on the State of Europe before and after the Revelution, 
(Continued from p. 35-) 

ITHERTO our obfervations have been confined to the very 
; able preface of Mr. Herries, the tranflator of this work; but 
we have now toenter upon a critical analyfis of the work itfelf, 
which embraces a variety of queftions of the firft importance © 
ftatefmen, and of primary intereft to all who confider the rife and 
fall of empires, the means of their pro‘perity, and the caufes of theif 
decay, their relative fituation and their effect on each other, as ob 
jects worthy of their attention, Mr 
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_ Mr. Hauterive, to whofe elaborate publication, the book before us 
isa profeiled, and, in our eftimation, a full and complete aniwer, as 
far as it goes, mutt be regarded as the mouth-piece of the’ French 
Conful; as having been aétually employed, indeed, by the preferit 
Matter of France, to tend forth the praifes of his government, to de- 
fend the revolution which raifed him to the throne, and to convince 
all the powers and all the people of Europes that to him, and him 
alone, muft they look for fecurity, protection, and profperity, againft 
the unprincipled pride and profligacy of the Britith empire, the ex- 
itence of which, in its prefent itate, and with its prefenc refources, 
is utterly incompatible with the fafety and independence of all other 
countries. In fhort, the object of Hauterive’s book was to gratify 
French vanity, confular pride, and Corfican ambition, by making 
allthe European powers dupes as well as flaves, and by :endering 
them, fome the pailive, others the active, inftruments of promoting 
the univerfal dominion of France. Such are the fum and fubftance 
of his notable endeavours, fupported, as the endeavours of the mo- 
dern politicians of the French republic generally are, by falfhood 
and by fraud, 

Mr. Gentz refolves the hiftorical and political reflections of Hau- 
terive into three general propofitions, either actually laid down by 
himielf, or directly deducible from his reatoning. 


“ 1, That, at the commencement of the French revolution, there ex- 
ifled no effective law of nations, and no good fyiiem of government; that 
authority was guided by no eftablithed maxims; and that the true princi- 
ples of the political and federal conttitution Were neglected or forgotten. 

“ Od, That the war afterwards waged again{t the French revolution, 
was the necellary confequence of this univerfal internal and external anar- 
chy; it was only the lait and open effort of that defira@live malady which 
had long been preying upon the vitals of every fiate, and deiiroying the 
frail fabric which lupported their connexions with each other, 

“ 3d, That the event of this war has refiored France to the place which 
fhe ought always to occupy, not only for the fake of her own securtiy, but 
for the security of all Europe. 
hs France is now in a tituation to give Europe a new federal conftitution, 
in which its proper place may be atligned and guaranteed to each particu- 
lar fiate. 

“ A part of this new and happy fyflem has already been carried into 
execution, and {he is prepared to continue and complete it. She ts re- 
folved to treat her allies with impartial benevolence, her enemies with 
equity and moderation, and the neutral powers with a die Tetpett Z eir 
Fights. She is prepared and determined to ferve as a bulwark to Hurbpe, 
againit that tingle itate, which, animated by private insterelis, is hosile 
throughout to the interefis of the refi; which, deiermined by thole ante. 
telis, is the mover of all the diffenfions and wars of Lurope, and which, 
if it be not at length confined within narrower limits, will not only conti- 
nue to difturb the peace of all other nations, but will tiifle the induftry of 
the reft of the world, and tramp!e on the liberties of every people. ~ 


_“ 4th, That the ability of the prefént internal confiitution of France 
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(the neceflary foundation of its future political influence) refis upoi the 
moft extenfive mafs of natural, artificial, commercial, and military re. 
fources, of which any nation can boaft; upon a fyitem of adminifiration, 
fimple, regular, and wife; upon a happy equality between the income and 
expenditure of the flate. It refis, moreover, upon a government exaédly 
adapted-to the focial and moral condition of the country, perfecily juited 
to the wants and detires of its inhabitants; and, lalily, upon the talents 
and character of thofe whom this conftitution has placed at the head of 
affairs.” 


In order methodically to expofe the fallacy of the principles ad. 
vanced by the French writer, Mr. Gentz divides his an{wer into 
four principal parts. 1. An Enquiry inte the State of Europe before the 
War of the Revolution; 2. The Situation Zz Europe during and after the 
War; 3. The prefent Relations between France and the other European 
Powers; 4. The lnternai Con/fiitution of the French Republic. 

In the net branch of his enquiry, the author is led to confider 
thefe three queitions. 1. Haw (‘ar did the treaty of Weftphalia efta- 
blith, as Hauterive ailerts, a fyftem of public law in Europe ?—~ 
2. Hiow far have any fublequent events contributed to diflolve the 
fyftem of public law, founded by the treaty of Weftphalia; particu. 
larly thofe events in the eighteenth centary, to which the author 
afcribes fuch pernicious effects? 3. Did there exift any fyftem of 
public Jaw in Europe, at the commencement of the French revolu- 
tion? 

Mr. Gentz fhews that it never was, nor could be, the intention of 


the parties to the treaty of Weilphalia, to frame a regular fyftem of 


public law for the whole of Europe, fome of the important powers of 
which were ot even parties to that treaty; the principal object of which 
was to tecure, as far as poflible, the peace and tranquillity of the 
German empire, by fixing the uncertain relations between its chief 
and its fubordinate members, and by afcertaining their refpective and 
relative rights and authority. 

It anfwered this purpofe, and as Mr. G. juftly obferves, ** became 
a beneficial and fundamental law for Germany; and fuch it has re- 
mained, notwithftanding the viciffitude of events, even until the mo- 
ment, when, according to the alflertions of modern politicians, * there 
no longer exiffed any fundamental law, or law of nations.” 

Confidered in any other point of view than this, the treaty of Weit- 
phalia muft appear defective; but fuch as it was it remained entire at 
the commencement of the French revolution, 


But, alas! France had in the mean time given more than one me 
Jancholy example of a truth, long fince well known to every flate/inan,— 
that the moft folemn treaties are weak and ineffectual! barriers to the pal 
fions of princes and their miniiters. Twenty years had {carcel) clapied 
afier the treaty of Wefiphalia, when a new war was kindled by the am 
bition of Lewis XIV. which occupied nearly the whole theatre of the 
thirty yeats war ; and the grand fundamental law of 1648, was infufficient to 
Prevent a feries of violence and bloodthed, which almoft every ten ee 
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called for new negotiations, and new treaties; while, to preferve entire 
ever a fragment ef the treaty of Weltphalia, it became neceffary to fupport 
ihe finking balance of Europe, by the treatics of Nimeguen, of Rytlwick, 
and of Raiadt: and it was France, and France on!y, whole conduct occafion- 
edthe neceility of luch fupports! It was ancé alone that offered the firtt 
violation to tis facred principle of the federal cc ititution of Europe !” 


Thus it is, that French ambition has, in all ages, and under every 
form of government, proved more or lefs deftructive of the peace and 
granquillity of Europe! What, then, has not Europe to dread from 
jt, atthe prefent juncture, when armed with weapons, and furnifhed 
with refources, infinitely more formidable and extenfive than any 
which fhe poffefled during the exiftence of the monarchy ; while every 
means of refiftance, on the part of the neighbouring powers, are 
weakened and diminifhed, in an infinite degree ! 

In confidering how far the treaty of Weftphalia has been fubverted 
by fubfequent events, the author is equally clear and forcible in his 
arguments and inductions. If France loft any part of her influence, 
previous to the revolution, it was owing to the want of forefight, and 
weak policy, of her minifters; who might cafily have prevented the 
revolutions which Rufiia proje&ted in Turkey, and the firft partition 
of Poland, When Mr. Hauterive afcribes what he is pleafed to call 
the diflolution of the fyftem founded on the treaty of Weftphalia to 
the elevation of Pruflia from a fubordinate {tate to a power of the firft 
rank and influence in Europe, we confefs ourfelves furprized at the 
impolicy of the affertion, to fay nothing of its injuffice. For while we 
agree with Mr. Gentz that it enabled France more effectually to op- 
pofe the projects of her ancient enemy the houfe of Auftria, and 
did but check her own efforts to eftablifh an influence in Germany, 
which could only tead to promote anarchy and diforder in the coan+ 
cils of the empire, and which neither reafon, nor policy, nor juftice 
could warrant; we cannot but oblerve, what Mr. Gentz has omitted 
to notice, that whatever weight or confequence Pruffia derived frem 
her elevation has been, fince the revolution, thrown entirely into 
the fcale of France; and is the principal caufe of that domineering 
power, founded in violence and productive of ruin, which fhe, at this 
moment, exercifes over her fubjugated neighbours, We fhould hope, 
however, if the experience of the Jaft twelve years-had not taught us 
to ftifle all fuch hopes at their birth, that the umbrage which this 
growing confequgnce of Pruffia feems to give to the Gallic Conful 
will command the ferious attention of, and have its due weight on, 
the counfels and conduét of the cabinet of Berlin. To the juftice 
of the unqualified praifes beftowed by Mr. Gentz on the energy and 
wifdom of the Pruflian government, we cannot poffibly accede ; in- 
deed we could, without difficulty, prove them, in many inftances, to 
be built on a fandy foundation; but they arife from a laudable par- 
tiality and are therefore entitled to indulgence. 

The author’s obfervations on the confequences of the increafe of 
thy commercial and colonial fyftem in all parts of the world, w Mr 
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Mr, Hauterive 2ffigns as one of the caufes of the invafion of the fy, 
tem eftablifhed by tne treaty of Weftphalia, are eminently jutt, ang 
prove, as indeed do the greater part of his remarks, that he has taken 
an enlarged and comprehenive view of his fubject. In thort, the 
whole of the difcuffion between him and his Gallic adverfary, appears 
like a conteft between the Ow/ and the ‘Fackdaw. The extenfion of 
commercial! enterprize and. colonial eftabliihments, Mr, Gentz, ftates 
to be the unavoidable refult of the expantion of the human mind; and 
therefore perfeftly compatible with the objects of focial exiftence, 
They, in fact, neceffarily ariie out of the fituation of maritime ftates 
in which induftry begets wealth and wealth generates a fpirit of en- 
terprize. In fuch {tates where commerce produces riches difpropor- 
tionate to the natural extent and population of the country, it re- 
quires extraordinary protection, for which it fupplies the means and 
refources, by extending and enlarging its channels ; thus creating an 
action and re-aclion; natural in tts birth; and beneficial in its ef- 
fects, it is only when commerce tends to enervate a nation by the 
introduction of,exceflive luxury, and to engender a fpirit of {elfth- 
nefs, which predominates over national honour, and over all thole 
feelings which dignify both individuals and communities, that it may 
juftly be confidercd as an object of jealoufy, not indeed to foreigners 

ut to natives, and as deftructive of thofe principles which it ought 
to fofter and to cherith. 

But ’tis not /ituation alone which gives to commerce its energy and 
its confequence. ‘Thefe are derived, in a great degree, from inci- 
dental caufes, The fate of Spain and Poriugal, as is truly obferved 
by Mr. Gentz, fufficitatly demonftrates, 


* That the advantages of commerce and colonization are only condi 
tional, depending on the induftry, morals, legiflation, and polity of the 
mother-country. But where it is eftablifhed under a wholefome goveti- 
ment, and fupported by the native indufiry, the charaéier, and civil com 
ititution of the country; there the fyflem of commerce is foon productive 
of firiking advantanges. Had all thele favourable circumfiances been 
united in a fingle nation, it would neceflarily have attained an extraorde 
nary, and perhaps dangerous pre-eminence; but they were fortunately pol 
felled by feveral at once, and particularly by three, France, England, aad 
Holland.” 

It is not the leaft curious circumftance in the reafoning of Mr. 
Hauterive that he, a Frenchman, fhould fo loudly declaim againtt 
commerce and colonization, when his own country had derived fuch 
fignal advantages fiom them; and when thefe, in its prefent ftate, 
conftitute its only /egitimate means of recovering any portion of 18 
former wealth and profperity ! | 

In expofing the ab{urdity of Mr. Hauterive’s’ deduétions from the 
commercial greatnefs of this country, the author takes occafion © 
obferve, that it is only in the cafe where one nation could monopoliz 
the whole commerce of the globe, that danger could refult to the 
other nations, from her preponderance; but fuch a cafe has never oe 
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curred; on the contrary, the refources of the various commercial 
- fares of Europe have been, not unfrequently, employed to preferve 
the fecurity and independence of their neighbours, againft the am- 
bitious encroachments of other powers, 


#« A counte: balance of this nature was formed as early as the end of the 
feventeenth century by England and Holland, in confequeuce of the pro- 
s of the commercial fyfiem. Thefe two nations, that could not then 
vie with any of the principal fiates of the continent, in extent of territory, 
tion, or ‘military force, acquired a degree of influence and import- 
ance by their riches and naval ftrength, that enabled them to make head 
inft the moft powerlul. They more than once defended and maintain- 
the balance, when Europe had reafon to tremble for its fafety. I thall 
here only mention the reign of Lewis XLV. and particularly the time which 
dlapfed between the treaties of Nimeguen and of Ryilwick; partly be- 
eaule that period preients a moft remarkable and inftructive example, and 
rily becaule it has pleated the author to adduce this very example in il- 
uration of his opinions relpecting the prejudicial influence of the mari- 
time fiates.” 


Nothing can be more prepofterous, or more falfe, than the reafon- 
ing ot the confular advocate, Hauterive, on the fubje& of the league 
of Augfburg in 1686, the object of which he has at once the folly 
and the impudence to maintain was, wantonly and without caufe, to 
difturb the peace of Europe, to weaken France, and to unite Eng- 
land and Holland, with a dangerous and ambitious view. But we 
fhall fuffer Mr, Genez to chaltife his ignorance and prefumption, 


“ We need only throw a hafty glance upon the circumflances under 
which the league of Augiburg was formed, to difcover the obje@t and the 
nature of that league; completely explained by the hiflory of its origin. 
Lewis XIV. had not only threatened, but actually violated the integrity of 
allthis neighbours. He had invaded the Netherlands, only eight years af- 
ter the peace of the Pyrenees, and fecured a confiderable part of his con- 
quefis by the treaty of Aix, which nothing but the fear of the triple alli- 
ince between England, Holland, and Sweden, induced him to accede to, 
He had immediately afjer that, under a pretext fiill more futile, com- 
menced a war againit Holland, by which that flourifhing republic was re- 
duced to the brink of ruin. The treaty of Nimeguen increaled his domi- 
nhions, his influence, and the terror of his name in Europe: but this was 
not {ufficient for his ambition; he was a conqueror in the midit of peace: 
by judicial fentences he adjudged to himfelf lands, cities, and the right of 
fovereignty ; explained the treaty of Weftphalia according to his own opi- 
pion, and forced the town of Strafburg to capitulate. Such was his con- 
duct towards the Emperor, the Empire, Spain, the Italian princes; and 
thus did he force all his neighbours, whatever might otherwile be their 
principles or opinious, to feek protection in common mealures, againit a 
common enemy. 

“ By proceedings of another, though not lefs odious nature, he awakened 
the {pirit of religion, fo powerful at that time in a confiderable part of 
Europe. The revocation of the edict of Nantes, and the cruel perfecu- 
tion of the proteftants, excited the greateft anger and abhosrence in all 
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Proteftant countries; England and Holland, efpecially, took the alarm ; 
they beheld the French monarch armed with double terrors; one commoy 
rain threatened ‘their independence and their religion ; and William of 
Orange became what liis ance\iors had formerly been, the hero and guar. 
dian angel of religious and political liberty. 

« Under thefe aulpices the league of Augfburg was formed ; and if ever 
the conduct, the plans, and the progre!s of any power, could justify jthp 
reft in making preparations in common for the fafety of the whole, that 
league was juftificl. The confede;ates, moreover, confined themfelyes 
firietly to the real and jult object of their truly defentive alliance. The 
maintenance of the treaty of Weliphalia was the balis of all their confer- 
ences; the only aim which they had in view, was to compel France to 
be juit. 

« The Emperor, miny of the princes of the Empire, the King of Spain; 
the Duke of Savoy, all engaged in this confederacy. Thefe, for the mok 
at Catholic princes, were affembled under the fiandard of a Protetiant 

tadtholder of Holland; of a prince who was on the point of driving the 
Catholic line of the Houle of Stuart from the throne of England. Thele 
facts are nota little ftrange and lurprifing, when we contider the temper 
of thofe times: but the more they are itrange and wonderful, fo much the 
more jirongly do they expreis the danger in which the balance and inde; 
pendence of Europe appeared to the allies of the Prince of Orange. It 
wasa confederacy dictated -by neceflity, and not a matter of choice or 
inclination, The allies beheld in the pe:fon of the Stadtholder, the pro- 
tector of their common rights again{t the common enemy; they faw in the 
Catholic pofleffor of the Engliih throne, an open or fecret ally of that come 
monenemy. All other contiderations yielded to this importent one. They 
declared themfelves againit the prince who favoured the ditiurber of the 
general balance; they, toek part with him by whofe prudence and activity 
they weie alfured of its prelervation, 

“ That, at that time, ‘ ance alone condu@ed herfelf in conformity to the 
true principles of the federal fyfiem, and the univerfal maxims-of the pole 
tical balance, while all other natious made no {cruple of violating them,’ is 
au aliertion that requires no refutation; becaule, to point out its fallehaod 
in the cleareft manner, it is only necellary to mention it; and becaule the 
hittory of thofe times confates iti every point, If Lewis XIV. had met 
with no oppofition, the treaty of Weliphafia would already have been an 
emply name at the end of the fame century in which it was formed. To 
fave the independence and federal conititution of Europe irom total ruin, 
to prelerve and secure the general balance, was the work and the merit 
of the coalition of which the Prince of Orange was the founder and d« 
reCtor.” 


In our next.we fhall accompany this judicious and well-informed 
writer through the next head of his enquiry, whether there exifted, 
at.the beginning of the French Revolution, any public law in Europe; 
the negative of which Mr. Hauterive has the affurance to mait- 
ta'n, 

(To be continued, ) 
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Interefting Anecdotes of the Heroic Condu& of Women, during the French 
© Revelution. Tranflated from the French of M. du Broca, Embel- 
Mifhed with an elegant Frontifpicce. 12mo. Pp. 219. 58s. H.D. 
Symonds. 1802. 


W* have long known what the Hiftorian of the Revolution 
‘ will fearcely fail to record,—that during that horrible fcene 
of defolation and death, the moft fignal inftances of fortitude,and even 
heroifm have been exhibited by that fex, from which fuch firmnefs, 
rthofe who have ftudied the female character but fuperficially, 
would leaft be expected. Any collection of fuch inftandes, compiled: 
with judgment, bya man of principle, cannot but be an acceptable 
wefent to the public. M. du Broca has not, indeed, difplayed great 
judgment in the compilation before us, becaufe he has omitted many 
heroic actions which ought to have been noticed, inferted fome few’ 
which had better been omitted, and given currency to certain atro~ 
cious calumnies, invented by regicides; and circulated by rebels ;— 
yet, with thefe defects, he has formed an interefting littl volume, 
which contains fome leffons, that, with proper comments,’ might be 
feniered highly ‘ufetul, ' 
' He has divided his anecdotes inte twelve different’ heads ;. viz. 
1, Maternal Affelion. 2. Conjugal Affeétion. 3. Filial Affe&tion. 
4, Inftances of AffeGion in Sifters for their Brothers. 5. Sacrifices 
made by the Affection of Lovers. 6. Hofpitality. 7. Fortitude of 
pind under Misfortunes. 8. Self-devotion for great Objeéts. gq. 
ratiiude. to. Singular Difinteteftédnefs. 11. Courage infpired 
by the hatred of Crimes. 12. Patriotifi. 
‘The firlt anecdote, in which the royaliits in La Vendée are info- 
lently termed rebels—that is, rebels to alawlefs government which 
they had never acknowledged, and to which, theretore, they owed no 
allegiance ; which government, too, was founded on a rebellious de- 
ftruction of a lawful government which they had acknowledged, to 
Which they were attached, and to which they had fworn allegiance 
is intended to do honeur to the virtue of republicans placed in oppo- 
fition to the cruelty of royalifts. But, though it difplays great mater- 
nal affection, and even intrepidity of character, on the part of the 
woman who fought in defence of her fon, yet, contrary to the au- 
thor’s intention, it ftamps the cruelty of the republicans {till more 
Rrongly than that of the royalifts, Two or three of the molt inte- 
teRting anecdotes we. fhall extract. 


“ The beautiful aud accompliflied Madame Lavergne, had been married 
but a very fhort time to M. Lavergne, governor of Longwy, when that fort 
furrendered to the Praffians. The moment Longwy was re-taken by the 
French, the governor was arrefied, and conducied to one of the prifons of 
Paris: Madame Lavergne followed to the capital. She was then fcarcely 
iwenty years of age, and one of the lovelicfi women of France. “Her hul- 

ud was upwards of fixty, vet his amiable qualities fir} won her cfieem, 
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and his tendernefs fucceeded to in{pire her with an affefion as fincere ang 
fervent as that which he potfeffed for her. 

« ‘The dreadfal epocha of the Revolution had already arrived, when the 
feaffold teéked daily with the blood of its unfortunate victims: and while 
Lavergne expected every hour to be fummoned before the dreaded tribunal, 
he fell fick in his dungeon. This accident, which at any over moment 
would have filled the heart of Madame Lavergne with grief and inquie- 
tude, now elevated her to hope and confolation. She could not believe 
there exifted a tribunal fo barbarous, as to bring a man before the judg. 
ment-feat, who was fuffering under a burning fever. A perilous dileale, 
the imayined, was the prefent fafeguard of her hutband’s lite ; and the pro 
mifed herfelf, that the flu@tuation of events would change his deitiny, and 
finith in his favour, that which nature had fo opportunely begun. Vain 
expectation! the mame of Lavergne had been irrevocably in{cribed on the 
fatal till of tlie Lith Germinal, of the second year of the republic, (June 25ih, 
1794) and he muft on that day fubmit to his fate. 

« Madame Lavetgne informed of this decifion, had recourfe to tears and 
fapplications, Perfuaded that the could foften the hearts of the reprefenta- 
tives of the people, bya faithful picture of Lavergne’s fituation; the pe 
fented herfelf before the Committee of General Safety: fhe demanded that 
her hufband’s trial thould be delayed, whom (he reprefented as a prey toa 
dangerous and cruel difeafe, deprived of his firength, of his faculties, and 
of all thofe‘powers either of body or mind, which could enable him to con- 
front his intrepid and arbitrary accufers. 

“ Imagine, Oh citizens,’ faid the agonized wife of Lavergne, ‘fuch an 
unfortunate being as I have deferibed, dragged before a tribunal about to 
decide upon his life, while reafon abandons him, while he cannot under- 
fiand the charges brought againft him, nor has {ufficient power of utterance, 
to declare his innocenee.« Mis accufers in full potleffion of their moral and 
phytfical ftrength, and already inflamed with hatred agatnft him, are in{ti« 

ated even by his bla{phemers to more than ordinary exertions of malice; 
while the accafed, fubdued by bodily faffering, and mental infirmity, 1s ap 
palled or ftupified, and barely fuftains the dregs of his miferable exiftence. 
Will you, Oh citizens of France, call a man to trial while in the phrenay 
of delirium? Will you fummon him, who perhaps at this moment expues 
upon the bed of pain, to hear that irrevocable jentence, which admits of 
no medium between liberty or the {caffold? and, if you unite humanity 
with juftice, can you fuffer an old man——’ At thefe words every eye was 
turned upon Madame Lavergne, whofe youth and beauty, contratied with 
the idea of an aged dtd infirm bufband, gave rile to very different emotions 
in the breafts of the members of the committee, from thofe with which fhe 
had fo eloquently fought to infpire them. They interrupted her with 
coarfe jefts and indecent raillery. One of the members affured her with 4 
fcornful {mile, that young and and ome as fhe was, it would not be fo dif- 
ficult as fhe appeared to imagine, to find means of confolation for the lofs 
of a hafband, who, in the common courie of nature, had lived already long 
enough. Another of them, equally brutal and {till more ferocious, adde 
that the fervour with which fhe had pleaded the caufe of fuch an hufband, 
was an unnatural excels, and therefore the committee could not attend to 
her petition. 

“ Horror, indignation, and depair, took poffeffion of the foul of Madame 
Lavergne; she had heard the purcft and molt exalted affection for one he 
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fe worthielt of men, contemned and vihfied as a degraded appetite. She 
‘had been wantonly infulted, while demanding juttice, by. the adminiftrators 
of the Jaws of a pation, and the ruthed in filence from the prefence of thefe 
ighuman men, to hide the burtting agony of her torrows. 

# One faint ray of hope yet arole to cheer the gloom of Madame La- 

’sdelpondency. Dumas was one of the judges of the tribunal, and 
him the had known previous to the Revolution. — Her repugnance to feek 
his man in his new career, was fubdued bya knowledge of his power, and 
het hopes of hisinflaence. She threw herte!fat his feet, bathed them with 
her tears, and conjured him by all the claims of mercy and humanity, to pre- 
yail on the tribunal to delay the trial of her hufhand till the hour of his re- 

. Dumas replied coldly, that it did not belong to him to grant the 
favour fhe folicited, nor thould he chufe to make fuch a requett of the tri- 
binal: then, in a tone fomewhat animated by infolence and fareafm, he ad- 

ded, ‘ and is it then fo great a misfortune, Madam, to be delivered ftom a 
troublefome hufband of fixty, whofe death willleave you at liberty to employ 

youth and charms moie ulefully ?? 

« Such a reiteration of infull, roufed the unfortunate wife of Lavergne 
to defperation, fhe fhrieked with infupportable anguih, and, riffing from her 
humble pofture, fhe extended her arms towards heaven and exclaimed— 
‘Jatt God! will not the crimes of thefe atrocious men awaken thy ven- 

eatice | go, moniler,’ the cried to Dumas, ‘I no longer want thy aid, I no 

er need to fupplicate thy pity: away to the tribunal, there will L alfo 
sy then fhall it be known whether I deferve the outrages which thou 

id thy bafe affociates have heaped upon me.’ 

«From the prefence of the odious Dumas, and with a fixed determina- 
tion to quit a life that was now become hateful to her, Madame Lavergne 
yoke to the hall of the tribunal, and mixing with the crowd, waited in 

cé for the hour of trial. The barbarous roceedings of the day com- 
nience—M. Lavergne is called for—The jailors fupport him thither ona 

mattrafs; a few quettions are propoied to him, to which he an{wers in a 
feeble and dying voice, and fentence of death is pronounced upon him. 

“ Scarcely had the fentence pailed the lips of the judge, when Madame 
Lavetgne cried with a loud voice, Vive de Ror! The perfons neareft the 

lace whereon fhe flood, eagerly furrounded, and endeavoured to filence 

» but the more the affonifliment and alarm of the multitude angmented, 

more loud and vehement became her cries of Vive ke Ro! ‘The guard 
was called, and directed to lead her away, She was followed by a numer- 
ots Crowd, mute with confiernation or pity; but the paflages and flaircales 
fill refounded every jnfiant with Vive le Rot! till the was conduGed inte 
one of the rooms belonging to the court of jultice, into which the Public 

Accufer came to interrogate her on the motives of her extraordinary 
condué. 

“Tam not aftuated,’ the an{wered, ‘by any fudden,impulfe of defpeir 

t revenge, for the condemnation of M, Lavergne, but from the love of 
teyalty, which is rooted in my heart. J adore the fyiiew that you have 
deftroyed. I do not expect any mercy frome you, for L am your enemy; L 

r your republic, and will perfift in the confedlion I have publicly made, 

a long as I live.’ 

“ Such a declaration was without reply: the name of Madame Lavergne 
was inftantly added to the lift of fu pected perfons: a few minutes after- 
Ward fhe was brought before the tribunal, where fhe again uttered her own 
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accufation, and was condemnéd-to dies From: that-inftant the avitation of 
her {pirits fubfided, ferenity took poflefiion of het-mind, and. her beautify 
counténance announced only the peace and fatistaétion of her foul. 

* On the day of execution, Madame~Lavergne -firft afcended the cart, 
and defired to be fo placed that the might» behold her hufband. The un 
fortunate M. Lavetgne had fallen intu:a {woon, and was in that condition 
extended upon firaw in the cart, at the feet of his wife, withoutany figns 
of life. On the way to the place of execution, the motion of the carthhad 
luofened the bofom of Lavergne’s fhirt, and expofed his breait to the icoteh. 
ing rays of the. fun, till his wife entreated the executioner to take a pin fiom 
het handkerchief and fatten his fhirt. Shortly afterwards Madaine Las 
vetyne, whole attention never wandered from her hafband for a finglesin. 
fiant, perceived that his fenies returved, and called him by bis namesat 
the found of that voice, whofe melody had fo long been withheld from him, 
Lavergne raifed his eyes, and fixed them on her with a look at once et 
preffive of terror and affeGion, ‘ Do not be alarmed,’ the faid, < it is your 
faithful wite who called you ; you know I could net live without you, and 
We. ate. going to die. together.’ Lavergne burit into tears of gratitude, fobs 
and tears relieved the oppreffion of his heart, and he became able once more 
to exprefs his love and admiration of his virtuous wife. The featfold, 
which was intended to feparate, united them for ever.” 


“In moft, however, of the heroic exploits of thefe extraordinary fe- 
males We are concerned to obferve an affectation of Pagan virtue,’ 
rather than a difplay of Chriftian refignation.. And, indeed, in few. 
inftances, docs religion appear to have had much effeét on their minds,” 
or much influence on t cir condu@. Madame Claviere, wife to the 
republican of that name, who diftinguifhed himfelf in an early 
part of the revolution, he pa commiited fuicide in order to efcape, 
the guillotine, is highly praifed by the author for having poifoned 
herfelf, after the death of het hufband, not in a paroxy/{m of. fremamyy 
or in a fit of defpair, ‘but coolly and deliberately; and, in heritalt 
moments, exclaiming, with the impious vanity of a heathen, ‘vEy- 
cellent man!” J am worthy of thee! Ye glory in thy republican firm- 
nefs, and | have followed thy example: thou haft given me the fig- 
nal: receive the facrifice of my life, which J triumph to render to 
thee, as the laft, the deareft, tribute of affeGion.” And of this wo- 
man, who ought to be holden up, to Chri/tigns at leafl, rather as an 
obje@ of abhorrence than asa fubject fdr admiration, we are told, 
her talents would have ranked her among ‘ the moft illuftrious of wo- 
men, had the poffeffed vanity enough to make them known!!!" — 

The author ought not, we think, to have inferted any facts without 
fpecifying the names of the parties to whom they relate. Yet thele 
are omitted in many cafes, Ihe. following anecdote does fo much 
honour to the heroine who is the fubje@ of it, that, in Common jay 
tice, her name fhould be made: public. 


“ « At’Lyons, when that city becamé ‘the’ theatre of daily execntions, § 

woman learned by chance that her hufband’s ‘name was on the lift of the 

roferibed, and initan(!y ran to avert the ifppefiding deftruction by fecuring 

bis immediate Right. She onipelled hits fo affiime her drefs, gave oe 
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hér money and jewels, and liad the inexpreffible happine/s to fee him pais 
‘pafufpeéted. A few hours afierwards the officers of juftice came to feize 
him. She had prepared herfelf to-receive them, by putting on a fuit 
po hufband’s clothes, and anfwering al/o to her hufband?s name, She 
was led before the Revolutionary Committee. In the courfe of the exami- 
nation her difguife was difcovered, and they demanded of her, her hufband, 
« My hufband,’ the aniwered ina tone of exultation, ‘ is out of the reach 
of your power. I planned his efcape, and I glory in rifking my own life 
for the prelervation of his.’ 
“ They difplayed before her the infirument of punifhment, and charged 
her to reveal the route her hutband had taken. Strike,’ fhe replied, ‘ 1 am 
.—* But it is the interefts of your country that commands you te 
, faid one of the committee. ‘ Barbarians,’ ihe anfwered, ‘ my coun- 
cannot command me to outrage the facred laws of nature.’ 
“ Her dignity and firmnefs awed even the members of the Revolutionary 
Committee, and a noble action for once prevailed over their {pirit of defo- 


lating cruelty.” 


One inftance is related of fidelity and fagacity in a dog too curious 
to be omitted here. 


“ One of the prifoners in the Luxemburgh had a dog, who, it will be 
feen in the following recital, gave extraordinary proofs of fagacity, 4s well 
a of attachment to. his mafier. Every day the dog watched an opportu- 
nity to pafs into the interior of the prifon, and, entering the Chamber of 
his mafter, overwhelmed him with carefles. One day in particular his de- 
monfirations of joy were fo reiterated as to become exceedingly trouble- 


fome; but the more his mafter ftrove to render him quiet, the more impor- — 


tunafely the animal perfitted in his carefles; he leaped, howled, barked, and 
bending his head downward, appeared to diréé the attention of his matter 
tohis collar, Concluding the dog had been wounded by fome accident, 
he then examined him, but finding no kind of hurt upon him, ahd being 
teized by his reftlefinefs, he attempted to put him out of the room. The 
dog however efcaped from his hands, and difplayed the fame tokens, till 
his mafter took off the collar, when the animal again began to bark and to 
whine, but no longer with a tone of inquietude. Surprifedat the manifett 
change in the manner of the dog, the prifoner direéted his attention to the 
collar, and found that it held a letter from his wile, who, conflantly repulfed 
at the door of the prifon, had-found this means of conveying her fenti- 
menis to him. He replied by the fame courier. A regular correfpondence 
was now carried on, and every day at a certain hour the faithful commiflioner 
of affection pafied and re-paffed with his invifiblé meflage. 


Defpair, refulting from ftrong conjugal affection, is ftrongly de- 
pidted in the following horrible anecdela”” , 


“ In one of the prifons of Paris, among a multitude that expefed their 
» Was a young man of a moft intereftiny figure and countenance, who 
Was accompanied by his wife, an extremely young ard beautiful woman. 
y that they were not feparated in this dreadful moment, this young 
Couple fully perfuaded them/elves that the fame blow would releafe then 
from this lile, and unite their fouls in @ better world; and the {weet hope 
faunion that never could be diflolved fpread inexpreflible charms even 
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over the horrid fcenes with which they were furrounded. One day, while 
the-youthful wife was walking in the court with the other prifonery, the 
heard her hufband called to the outer gate of the prifon. She coimprehend. 
ed. that it was the fignal of his death: fhe ran after him refolved to thare 
his fate. The jailor refufed to let her pafs. With unufual ftrength, de. 
rived from her grief, fhe made her way, threw herfelf into the arms of her 
hufband, hung upon his neck, and with the moft affecting. cries befought 
them to fuffer her to die with her hufband. She was torn ton, by the 
nards, ‘ Barbarians,’ fhe cried, ‘can you compel me to live?’ at the 
e moment fhe dafhed her head violently againft the gate of the prifon, 
and ina few minutes expired.” ' 


An inftance of filial zeal and affeftion in a virtuous young la 
perfonally known to the writer of this article, daughter of the Count 
de Sombreuil, a General in the French fervice, is one of the mot 
remarkable in this colleétion. 


“ Mademoilelle Sombreuil had been eight days with her father in the 
prifon of the Abbey, when the unhappy mailacres of Seftember commenced, 
After many prifoners had been murdered, and the fight of blood continually 
flowing feemed only to increafe the rage of the affatlins; while the wretch 
ed inhabitants of the prifon endeavoured to hide themfelves from the death 
that hovered over them, Mademoifelle Sombreuil rufhed into the prelence 
of the murderers who had feized upon her father, ‘ Barbarians,’ {he cried, 
‘hold your hands! he is my father.’ She threw herfelf at their feet, and 
kijled their hands reeking with blood. At one moment fhe feized the hand 
lifted againft her father—the next, {he offered herfelf to the fword, and fo 
placed herfelf, that they could not firike the parent but through the life of 
the child. 

*¢ So much courage’ affd filial affection in a very young girl, whofe teats 
and extreme agitation. enhanced her uncommon beauty, for a moment @ 
verted the atlention of the aflaffins. She perceived that they hefitated, ané 
feized upon the favourable moment; but while the entreated for her father’ 
life, one of the moniicts annexed the following condition: ‘ Drink,’ faid he, 
«a gials of blood, and fave your father.’ Mademoileile Sombrueil thot 
dered, and retgeated fome paces, yet filial affeflion gained the a(cendance, 
and fhe yieldéd to the horrible condition. : 

“« Innocent or guilty, then,’ faid one of thofe who performed the funéiy 


of judges, ‘it is unworthy of the people to bathe their hands in the blo § 


of the old man, fince they muft firit deftroy this virtuous girl.’ 

“A prrecel cry of pardon was heard. ‘The daughter, revived by thi 
fignal of {afety, threw herfelf into her father’s trembling arms, which {carce!) 
had power to prefs her to his bofom, and even the moft outrageous of 
affaflins were unable to reftrain their tears. The father and daughter we* 
then conducted in triumph out of the prifon.” 


Unhappily Monfieur de Sombreuil had but a fhort refpite; * 
was murdered fome time after by order of the minifters who f 
the Committee of General Safety, and of which, if we miftake 0% 
BerTRAND BARRERE, one of the active and confidential agents 
the Chief Conful, (though a@ually under an unrevoked fentence 
tranifportation, for a capital crime, for which one of his accompli 
fuffered death) was a principal member. , 
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‘Th deferibing the noble conductof the-Princefs'Elizabeth, filter to 
Pouis 16th, M. du Broca obferves, ‘But if Elizabeth was denied 
“privilege of marrying, otherwife than as a ftate convention, it 
has been faid, that, feduced by examples, the yielded in fecret to the 
centious diforders of the Court.” It ‘woiild have been proper in 

. du Broca, either to have told the public by whom this has been 
faid, for we fufpeét, the public never has heard it before, or not to 
have repeated a moft atrocious falfehood, which has not even the 
fhadow of a foundation, for a more virtuous woman never exifted 
than this unhappy princefs. Indeed the author infinuates that ‘tis 
an imputation which ‘§ the breath of calumny has {pread upon her 
fame ;” but why then give it currency? Is it ftill neceflary to pro- 
pagate the moft unfounded calumnies againft the royal family of 
rance, in order to fecure favour with thofe who snails the fupreme 
pr in that oppreffed country ?—We fufpec it is, from the falfe- 
; here repeated againft the Princefs Elizabeth and the Queen of 
rance. 





“Tt was the pra@ice at Nantes and other places, to put a number of 
condemned perfons on board a vetlel, and fink them in the river. eh 
thele terrible drownings, a young girl, whofe brother had been arrefied, 

ired to the houfe of Carrier, to implore his proteétion in behalf of her 

other. * What age is he,’ aiked Carrier. ‘ Thirty-tix years.’—‘ So much 
are: he muft die, and three fourths of the perfons in the fame prifon 
im.’ 

“ At this horrible anfwer the poor girl knelt before the Proconful, and 
declaimed emphatically again{t the barbarity of his conduét. Carrier or- 
dered het to leave the houfe, and even brutally {truck her with the fcab- 
bard of his fabre. Scarcely however had the ‘Iéft’ his apartment when he 
called her back to inform her, that if the would-yield to his defires he would 
pare the life of her brother. His propofitiot iled’ her with difdain, and 
tefloted her to courage ; the replied, that '* {lie had’ demanded juttices and 
juftice‘was hot to be bought with infamy.’ 

She'retired, and learning that her brother was on the point of being 
conducted to one of thofe dreadful boats at Paimbeuf, the ran again to the 
Procon (it), hopelefs now of his fife, and entreating only that the might be 
wed to vive fomething to her broth¢f that might fupport him on the 
way, 7 

“ Begone,’ replied Carrier, ‘he has no ‘néed of any fapport.’ 

_* The brother of ‘this unfortunate girl went to Paimbeuf, but before he 
had perithed his fifter was no more.” 


The following anecdote is attended with circumftances fo fingular 
a to have the appearance of aromance. But will not all the tranf- 
actions of the French Revolution appear as a rormance to pofterity ? 


““ Sophia M. was the onby daughter of the Count de M. when the Re- 
volution commenced. . A little, befere that period fhe had loft her brother, 
the -hope)of vis family... ‘The, Count de,M. bad given to the preceptor of 
his fon a houje and garden jin the village of M. of which he was the pro- 
prietor, together with the free ufe of his manfion houfe, as a reward for his 
“are in the education of his fon. = name of this man was Durand. Be- 
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368 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
fore the Revolution he had been an ecclefiaftic, and till that period had 


fuecefsfully concealed the characier of his mind under an appearance of g 
rigid probity, and the moft devoted attachment to his benetacior’s family, 
Nothing was more foreign to his foul. In the pro{cription of the nobles 
of that time, he founded the defign of building his own fortunes, and gre 
tifying his enormous avarice. He fuccefsfully aflumed the matk of patriot- 
ifm, and began his enterprize by forming a numerous party among the 
pealants of the neighbourhood. As he forefaw that his conduct might ren- 
der him an objeét of fear in the houfe of the Count de M. he had the ad- 
drefs to perfuade the Count that what he did was foreign to his feelings, 
and was done entirely for the interefts of his benefactor, and to acquire t 
power of being a mediator between him and the violent party among the 
people. He managed with fo inuch artifice that he actually produced cer- 
tain circumfiances that convinced the Count that in him he had a fecret 
friend on whofe affeétion, zeal, and authority he might rely to fave him 
from any ferious effects of the protcription. 

Thus deceived, the Count had admitted Durand to a ftill more _tntimate 
confidence, and placed in his hands the moft facred fecrets of his houle, It 
‘was now that this hypocrite learnt that the Countefs de M. had a brotber, 
who had heen a colonel in the regiment of , and was then an emigrant, 
and in the fervice of the princes, with whom the kept up a regular correls 

dence; that Sophia M. was violently attached to the Chevalier St 
Andre, who lived retired in a neighbeuring chateau ; and that to {creep the 
Chevalier from the requifition, his marriage with Sophia was intiantly to 
take place. He wasal{o informed that the Count de M. had had an uncle 
lately deceafed in Engiand, leaving him his heir; but that he might not im 
cur the penalties of an emigrant, he had refolved to pofipone to a more fa- 
vourable opportunity hjs journey to England. 

“ Upon thefe facts, and many others, the knowledge of which he art 
fully drew from the Count, Durand laid the foundations of his guilty enters 

rize. Unhappily other events but too well feconded his bale deligns. 

ecome the mayor of his village, afterwards a member of the Revolutionary 
Committee, and one of the mo! active agents of the fy{tem of terror, he 
found it eafy to profecute his (cheme at full liberty, and at his pleafure to 
undermine the fortunes of his benefactor’s houle. He perfuaded the Count, 
that his delaying his journey to England, to take poiieffion of the fortune 
left him there, was fo far from being advantageous to him in the public eye, 
that this circumftance did but render him the more fufpected, it being cou- 
fidently reported that he only wifhed to deprive his country of a confider 
able property, and to leave it in the hands of the moft inveterate enemies 
of the French Revofation, Betrayed by this reafommg, the Count refolved 
to go to England. Durand procured him the ncceflary. paffports, and, pres 
ues Ty as a mark of his affeSion, recommended. to. him a domefiic,.@ 
whom he gave the character convenient fo his purpo’es. This man waaaa 
unprincipled wretch, the creature of Durand, whole commiflion was to.fe* 
tain the Count in England, under various pretences, till his name fhould bg 
inferibed on the lilt of emigrants ; or if the Count fhould be refolved tose 
turn to France, to deftroy him by poilor, vq t 

« The Count de M. when he took a mournful leave of his family,,3e 
commended them to Durand, as a {ure friend from, whom he expected the 

d 
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volt génerous fervices. He belought him to avert from his houle the Aa 
gers that might naturally be expected to threaten it during his abfence, 
promie 
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mifed him a reward for thefe important fervices, that would enab'e him 
to pals the remainder of his days in eafe and affluence. 

«The bale Durand feemed to enter cordially into every engagement 

which the anxious alarms of his benefactor required, and took his leave of 
the Count, invefted with entire authority to enter his houfe whenever he 
fhould think fit, and fuperintend all its concerns. The excetlive timidity 
of the Countefs but too rapidly encreaied the power of this fatal authority. 
She confented, at the infligation of Durand, and to avoid all fulpicion, that 
the letters of her brother, the emigrant, thould be addreited to himtelf, and 
thus the placed in the hands of this fecret enemy a weapon to dettroy her 
at his pleatfure. 
* © The only individual of this moft unfortunate family, who had dived 
into the depths of this wicked man’s heart, was Sophia M. She had often 
lamented the cruel neceffity that had compelled her parents to place them- 
felves in the power of Durand; the had even more than once remonttrated 
with them on the weaknels of their conduét; but confiderations more ur- 
gent, in appearance, than her fulpicions, had as often filenced her argu- 
ments, and with the rett of the family the had, by degrees, yielded to the 
authority of this perfidious mediator. 

Durand, who in a little time {aw no obftacles to his projects of enrich- 
ing himfelf by overthrowing the fortunes of his benefactor, now entertained 
another paffion {till more criminal than all that had hitherto occupied his 
depraved mind. He f2d him/elf with the hopes of enjoying the charms of 
the amiable Sophia, and to difhonour her before he deftroyed her. To ac- 
complifh this he faw that he muft firft {eparate her from her mother and the 
Chevalier de St. Andre. Nothing was more ealy for him to effeét, The 
correfpondence of the Countefs with her brother, which he had intercepted 
and fent to Paris, ferved this purpofe with re{fpect to the mother, She was 
atrefted by order of the Committee of General Safety, and fent to Paris. 
The Chevalier de St. Andre he fecretly denounced for having withdrawn 
himfelf from the law of requitition, and an order arrived to arreft him and 
fend him to the army. 

“ In thefe two events, the entire work of this confummate villain, he 
had the addre(s to appear an abfolute firanger to their origin. He even 
acquired from them a greater degree of influence over his victims, and the 
two families whom he facrifived to his paffions fill imagined that they 
owed hin their gratitude and their love for the interefi he took in their un- 
happy fate. 

“ Sophia, now in the hands of the brutal Durand, oppofed to his paffion 
t tefiftance made ftill more powerful by horror and indignation. To fub- 
due her he was not afhamed to unveil before her all the blacknefs of his 
heart. He coolly told her that the was miltrefs of the lives of both ber mo- 
ther and lover, and that any longer retifiance would deliver them to the 
feafold. This declaration difcovered at unce to Sophia the depth of the 
abyfs into which her whole family, and that of the Chevalier, were plunged. 
She rofolved at al! hazards, if poffible, to efcape from Durand as foon as 

tthould arrive. A country lad whom Durand had placed over her as 
*ipy and guard, hut whom fhe had moved to compathon by her tears, con- 

“\ the means of her efcapo, aud ferved as a guide in her flight. 
Sophia hadi a friend who refided at Paris, in the ftreet St. Florentine. 
her the fled, and remained concealed with this friend ti! the fatal events 
Which we are goimg to relate tore her trom that afylum. The firlt was that 
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of the condemnation and execution of her mother. Various were the meagg 
employed to fave her mother in this extremity, and well may the reader 
imagine her defpair when fhe found all ineffectual. But her misfortunes 
were not yet at their height. Inftructed by a trufty perfon of what pafled 
in the houle of the Count de M. the young St. Andre could no longer reff 
his impatient defire to fave his mifirefs. Without reflecting on the confe 

uences of defertion, he retired privately to the Count de M.’s houfe, and 
from thence to Paris to Sophia. This amiable girl {till continued to weep 
for her mother, when the arrival of St. Andre aggravated her mi/ery by ex- 
citing new alarms. She received her lover however with unfeigned, though 
momentary tranfports. Abfence, and her own forrows, had rendered him 
ftill more dear to her. Alas! fhe imagined for a moment the had placed 
him out of the reach of danger, in the houfe of a fure friend; but the de- 
tefiable Durand watched day and night over thefe unhappy people for their 
defiruGiion. Informed by Kis agents that the young St. Andre had appear- 
ed at M. and again immediately taken the route to Paris, he wrote to the 
Revolutionary Committee of the fection of the Thuilleries, denouncing him 
asa deferter. The Committee difcovered the afylum of St. Andre. On 
hearing of his arreft, Sophia faw the whole extcnt of her new misfortune, 
and prepared herfelf for its encounter with a courage that appeared above 
her natural ftrength, greatly impaired by long fufferings: the had the firm- 
nefs to attend at the trial of her lover, and without betraying herfelf, to hear 
fenience of death againfi him. Her fortitude carcied her {till further; the 
was prefent at the execution of St. Andre; the followed his remains to a 
fpot where they were thrown into a hole with other carcafes, She pur 
chafed from the avarice of the man who fuperintended this fpecies of burial, 
the head of her lover. She defcribed the head, and offered a hundred, Lauis 
dors to the man for.his fervice. The head is promifed to her, She went 
home for a veil to conceal her prize: fle returned alone, wrapt. the head 
in the veil and was retiring home, but her bodily ftrength was le({s than the 
violence of her paflion. She fank down at the corner of the fireet Saint 
Florentine, and betrayed to the aflrighted paffengers her depofit and her 
fecret. She was fent to the Revolutionary Tribunal, who made a crime 
of this action, of her birth, of her fortitude, and even of her misfortunes, 
She was taken from the Tribunal immediately to the pice of execution, 


happy in contemplating a {peedy termination to the long and forrowlul 
hifiory of her life.” 


Another ftory is told, equally extraordinary with this, of a French 
emigrant at Bruflels, who was faved by the generous zeal of a Sex- 
ton’s daughter; but our extraéts have already been fo copious, that 
we cannot infert it without exceeding our limits. In the account 
of the death of the Princefs de Lamballe, fome faéts are related which 
we do not recollect to have feen before, 


“« It is impoflible to relate all the atrocities committed towards this U* 
fortunate Prince!s: it feemed as if hell, and all the furies of hell, wet 
contending for portions of her body, which they dragged through the ker 
nel, having firit torn out her bowels!’ Adding derifion to ferocity, they 
compelied a frisexr to dreis her head, which they carried in triumph, 
by its tide her brea(is, which were cut off, and her heart, fii] biceding, 
other fragments of her body ! 
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« We will here preterve the memory of a courageous act of Madame de 
Lowendal, one of the friends of this untortunate Princefs. Having learned 
the danger of Madame de Lamballe at La Force, fhe hattily aflembled fome 
friends, drefied them in the livery of the aflailins at the prifons, furnifhing 
them with fabres and pikes, covering their faces with blood and duit, and 
thus difguifed, put herfelf at their head, and marched to the prifon of La 
Force, with the defign of entering it, and refcuing her from the impending 
danger. She arrived too late: the genius of Friendthip was lefs active than 
the demon of Orleans. 

“ That Prince hated Madame Lamballe, and had long vowed her de- 
firuftion; and his defire of revenge was heightened by his rapacity, as he 

ined an hundred thoufand crowns annually, a dowry which was ailigned 
to the Princeis on the fortune of the Duchets of Orleans, her fifler-in-law. 
It being betrayed to him, that a fum of fifty thouland crowns had been 
offered to Manuel for the liberation of the Princefs, the Duke difpateheda 
band of aflaffins, paid by himlelf, to the Hotel de la Force. An Italian, 
whofe name was Rotondo, who for two years paft had lived on terms of the 
clofeit intimacy with the Prince, placed himfelf at their head; and wntor- 


tunately thofe murderers arrived at La Force before the faithfal tro6p of 


Madame Lowendal, who had the affliction to fee the remains of her friend 
difpated by the ferocious horde !” 

The hiftory of Charlotte Corday, who ftabbed Marat, muft-be 
frefh in the recolleGtion of our readers, It is here told with fuitablle 
energy, and with fome pertinent remarks.’ “ If the fpoke to her 
judges,”” fays the author, ‘* it was neither with the wild energy of a 
demoniac, nor did the affect the language of innocence ; it was with 
the felf-fatisfaGtion of a voluntary victim, who feels it natural to de- 
tete her life to the falvation of her country, and who did not welcome 
death as the expiation of a crime, but received it as the inevitable 
confequence of @ mighty effort to avenge the injuries of a natiwus” 
How few examples of /uch patriotifm has France to boatt! 

We fhall conclude our account of thefe ‘ Interefting Anecdotes,’’ 
which, with the exception of a few Gallicilims, are correétly tranflated, 
with one inftance of difinterefted affeCtion, unparalleled, we believe, 
in the eventful hiflory of the Revolution. 


© The wife of Lepinai,a General in the Vendean army, was imprifoned 
at Nantes, and attended by a young giil, a native of Chatellerault, fo 
faithfully attached to the fervice of her mificefs that the had followed her to 
prifon! One day the foldiers arrived to fummon the prioners who, were 
defiined to death. The young girl heard Madame Lepinai called, who 
had but an infant before reti/ed to her chamber. Glad of fuct an oppor- 
tunity to fave the life of her beloved mifirets, fle preiented lerfelf, and an- 
lwered to the name. The affectionate girl was initantly led away wittithe 
other prifoners, and precipitated among the waves of the Loire, in the 
place of Madame Lepinai.” ’ 


Had the vitims of Tenafco, Alexandria, and Faffa, but even fo 
Cautious an hiftorian as M. du Broca, to relate the herrid circum- 
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ftances of their tragical hiftory, a volume as large, and ftil] mor 
replete with inftruction, might eafily be filled with the dreadful re. 
lation. : 





ee 


An Abridgement of the Lord Bifbop of Lincoln's Elements of Chriftian 
Theology, for the Ufe of Families: containing Proofs of the Authen. 
ticity and Infpiration of the Holy Scriptures, &e. Sc, By the Rev, 
Samuel Clapham, M. A. Vicar of Chrift Church, Hampthire, 
and of Great Oufeborne, near Knarefborough, Yorkfhire. 8vo. 
6s. Cambridge, printed at the Univerfity Prefs ; and fold by 
Cadell and Davies, Rivingtons, &c. 


T TPON that truly excellent and valuable work, the Bifhop of Lin- 

coln’s “ Elements of Chriftian Theology,” we took an early 
opportunity of delivering our fentiments in terms of appropriate ap- 
probation ;* and it is with peculiar fatisfaftion that we have fince 
remarked the favourable reception which it has experienced, and the 
celebrity which defervedly attaches to it, no lefs on account of its 
own intrinfic merit, than the high eftimation in which the abilities 
and learning of that pious and orthodox prelate are univerfally holden, 
In order to correct erroneous notions on theological fubjedts, | and 
with a view to a more comprehenfive improvement of profeffing 
Chriftians in religious inftruétion, fuch a work cannot, by any means, 
be too ftrenuoufly preffed on their notice, nor urged into a too gene- 
ral circulation. Though it be, by the right reverend author, prin- 
cipally, and exprefsly, intended for younger ftudents in theology, 
yet have we moreover recommended, and do continue to recommend, 
it, as a family book, to be read and thoroughly confidered by all thole, 
who, having previoufly looked into fome elementary books of Chrif- 
tianity, are prepared to derive the information and advantage which 
muft accrue from an attentive perulal of it. 

Mr. Clapham not only coincides with us in this opinion, but has 
with a truly laudable zeal, and great judgement, a&ed upon it, by 
giving to the world an Abridgement of the work in quettion, from 
which he has extracted the pith and marrow, without weakening the 
general force of the reafonings contained in it; without difturbing 
the nice order of its arguments, or obfcuring the clearnefs of its de- 
duétions. Mr. C, js already wel] known to us as the author of feve- 
ral well-timed and well-written Difcourfes; but in nothing is the 
public more indebted ta him for his zealous efforts in the caufe of the 
Church of England, than for the prefent judicious publication; 
which, becaufe of its comparative brevity, may reafonably be expected 
to attraGt the attention of the moft carelefs and indolent ; and, on 
account of jts almoft unprecedented luwne/s of price, is well calculated 
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tomake its way intorevery collection of books—even the moft hum- 
bleand’ circumicribed. © This -Abridgement likewile, exclufively of 
its cheapne/s, 1s fo much the more adapted for general ufe than the 
work itfelf, in that it fuppreffes thofe references and details, which, 
though we admit them to be highly interefting, and indeed requifite, 
tothe theological ftudent, are, for the moft part, merely corrclative 
toy or corroborative of, the main argument, and confequently of but 
fecondary contideration. Whatever is effential appears to be faith- 
fully retained. “Lo this Abridgement is prefixed a perfpicuous and 
eloquent Introduction ; in which Mr. C., with much propriety, ftates 
the reafuns that induced him to engage in it, and the object which 
he has in view in accomplithing it. After inferting a part of the 
Preface to the original work, 


“ The fubjects,” he proceeds, “ which folicit the attention of the reads 
er, are, indeed, fo important in their nature, and fo interefting in their 
confequences, that it malt be the wilh of every man, convinced of theit 
trith, and living under their influence, to introduce them to the acquaint. 
ance, and familiarize them to the minds of all, whofe expectations in fu- 
lurity are founded on the declarations of the Gofpel. And there never 
was a period, when the united exertions of the wile and the good were fo 
loudly and imperioufly demanded as the prefent, to adduce, to illuftrate, 
toenforce the evidences, the doctrines, and the precepts of Chriltianity ; 
when its evidences are either boldly queftioned or wantonly ridiculed, its 
docirines [either] blaiphemouily contemned or vaguely interpreted, and its 
precepts [cither} impiouily violated or coldly obierved. The following 
Abridgemeut, if perutcd with frequency and attention, will, they may be 
affured amply repay its readers: if it be ance digefted in the mind, and 
its leading features imprefled on the memory, it will not only preterve 
them from every material error in the momentous concern ot falvation, 
but it will eflablita them in the truth; it will enable them to unde: fland 
the genius and defign of the Golpcl, and to ‘ give to themilelves, and to 
every one that aflketh them, a reafon of the hope that is in them:’ it will 
leach them to reconcile doétrines apparently at variance with each other, 
and will {hew them the agreement and harmony between the Liturgy and 
Articles of our Church, and the Scriptures and the doctrines they hear de+ 
livered from the pulpit.” 


To render this abridcement extenfively ufeful, Mr. C, enumerates 
the defcriptions of people, to whom, in a more efpecial manner, he 
prefumes to recommend it. And, firft, he would intereft in the dif- 
fufion and inculcation of its contents all inftru€tors of youth, and 
thofe not of one fex only. ‘** There are others,” he adds, ‘* who 
are bound by ftill ftronger obligations to impre{s upon the minds of 
youth a knowledge of the fcriptures,” namely, ** parents and heads 
of families.” He is alfo anxious that it fhould be ‘+ diftributed by 
the nobility and gentlemen of fartune among fuch of their depend- 
ents as have had the advantage of a decent education ;” and then pto- 
feeds to point out the method he could wifh to be adopted in the 
Particular application of what he had previoufly recommended in ge- 
Reral terms, It would be eafy for us to expatiate on the great utility 
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of this abridgement, efpecially in great fchools, and on its dire ten. 
dency, not only to convince young minds of the truth of the (crip. 
tures, but alfo to enable them to perceive and detect the. fallacy of 
the doctrines preached. by the fectaries, and thofe who unblufhingly, 
but falfely, call themfelves Evangelical Preachers. Provided it thalj 
happily be introduced into our public fchools and feminaries, we may 
yeafonably hope, that it wiil, ina great degree, prevent the queftion 
from being longer agitated, which has aforetime diftracted, and {til} 
fails not co unfettle the minds of men, and excite them to dilcuffion, 
not of the moft temperate nature, or conciliatory effects. 


What follows forms the conclufion of Mr, C.’s very pertinent In 
troduction, 


“ To have this abiidgement widely diffufed, and profitably digefied, 
may, it is probable, depend, in {ome mealure, on the acceptance it meets 
with from the clergy. The prefent ttate of the Church of England is fuch 
as to call loudly on every individual who ferves at her altar—however ex- 
alted, or however {ubordinate his jiation,—to give all diligence to inflrud 
the ignorant, to warn the vicious, and to confirm the good. One clergy- 
map complains that his church is deferted; another, that his people are [o 
grofsly ignorant of the deiign of Chriftianity, that they are indifferent to 
ats glorious truths, and infentible to its tremendous denunciations; a third 
laments, that error is fo predominant throughout his parith, that many of 
thofe, who attend upon his minificy, accufe him of adulterating the word 
ef God; and becaute he does not explain the {cripture according to their 
literal expreilion, openly declare that he is incapable of illuitrating the 
doctrines of the Gotpel, Now this expofition of the articles of our church, 
conveying the opiniong ofthe learned, and of the moft refpectable of the 
clergy upon the mott important lubjects ; every minilter, who is really 10- 
fieitous to reclaim his people from error, and convert them to the truth, 
will, I would per(uade mytelf, recommend {it} to every family in his pe 
rith, who can purchale it without inconvenience, and perufe it without 
difficulty. itis in no part obicure or abfirule: to comprehend it thorough- 
dy ‘requires no more than a common uwnderfianding, and a little attention. 
And when it is underttood we thall foon perceive that the doétrinal points 
of feripture, which had heretofore been confidered, by the generality of out 


people, as uninterefiing, and uninfiru@ive, will henceforward become to 


Our congregations a moii acceptable part of infiruétion. Befides, whilft 


the perufal of this Abridgement informs the minds of our refpective flocks, 
ft’will, at the iame time, regulate their morals, and amend their hearts: 
they will fee the relation in which they fiand to the Three Perlons. of the 
ever bieiied Godhead: they will feel what it isto be redeemed: they will 
firive, allifted by the imperceptible operations of the Holy Spirit, to know 
what it is to be fanctified. If then this Abridgement appear to the clerg), 
#s 1 am fanguine enough to hope it will, calculated to overcome the igpe 
yalice, remove the errors, and difpel the prejudices, by which fo map), 
who make a profeifion of Chriflianity, are unhappily diltinguifhed ; may rn 
all, with oné mind and one foul, fupplicate the Throne ot Grace, that P* 
Bléfied Spirit may guide and direét the heart of every reader, and of ever) 
hearer of it; giving underttaniding to the ignorant, wifdom to the wea’ 
docility to'the vain, diffidence to the prefumptuous, and conviction to the 
prejudiced’ that there may lienceforth * be no divilions among ™% a 
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that'as members of 2 true and apotiolical church, ‘ we may all be joined 
together in the fame mind and in the fame judgement !” 


Our notice of this yolume has been the rather diffufe, not only bes 
eaufe of its great merit, but becaufe of the benefit which may confi- 
dently be expected to refult from its circulation; which, fo far as it 
js in our power, we fhall be glad to promote by the moft unqualified 
expreflions of our approbation and applaufe. 

Vecannot difmiis this article without again reminding our readers 
ofthe low price of Mr. Clapham’s Abridgement. Combining its bulk 
and its merits, a cheaper book, we venture to aflert, has feldom been 
pudlifhed. It confifts of upwards of 700 pages, large octavo, well 
printed on 2 good paper; and is ordered by the fyndics of the Uni- 
verfity prefs (to whom the friends of the eftablifhment, for this as well 
as for many other well-judged inflances of their liberality, are under 
great obligations) to be fold at fix fhillings in boards. 
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The Importance of Malta to Great Britain as a Naval and Military Station, con- 
sidered, By George Oir, Elq. 8vo. Pr. 30. 1s. Ginger. 1803. 


R. ORR entertains a very juft fenfe of the importance of the fortrefs 
of Malta to this country, and minifters cannot do better than attend to 
his advice. Indeed, in all our arguments on the fubject of the Peace, we 
endeavoured to imprefs their minds with the very fame fentiments which 
Mr. Orr here labours to entorce, re!pecting the defigns of the French upon 
Malta and Egypt. We fo far differ, however, from Mr, Orr, that we 
think the territory of Malta ought to be refiored to the Knights, fimply for 
this reafon, that they were the lawful proprietors of the ifland ; and not be- 
caufe we diflent trom Mr. Orr’s oblervations refpecting the foundation of 
their order, its objeé, and its merits. It may, we are aware, be fairly urged 
that as the Knights wanted either the courage, the ability, or the inclination 
to defend their property againft the French, and as we fairly conquered it 
from the French, sheir rights have ceafed to exift; and to fuch an argument, 
but for the Treaty of Amiens, we thould have nothing to obje&t. As that 
Treaty, however, has been violated, (in its ssirit we mean), in a thouland 
inftances by our enemies, it becomes a queltion for political catuifts, not very 
difficult of folution, we apprehend, to decide how far we are abfolved from 
all obligation to obferve it, on our part? 
“ If the French,” remarks Mr. Orr, moft pertinently, “ are fo eager to 
teftore the order, why not begin by reftoring to it its confifcated pofleffions 
and property?” But “ the only intereft the Grand Conful and the French,” 


as he afterwards truly ftates—* take in it is, to endeavour to have it ré- 


fiored, in order that they may have a fort of indireét pofieflion of it; that is, 
that the ifland may be garrifoned by a power totally under their authority ; 
fo that, when occafion may require, they may take pofleflion uninterrupt- 
edly.” The French attach a proper importance to it, whatever we do; and 
they know very well, that if they had had full and free poffeffion of Malta, 
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Fally, then, do we concur with Mr. Orr, in his opinion, that— 

* The importance of this ifland is fuch, and the difficulty of getting pof, 
feffion of it again, if once furrendered; without an almoft endle(s trouble 
and expence, fo great, that Great Britain ought never to furrender 
it. It was certainly mentioned in the Treaty of Amiens (aye, and mo 
jacobinically too) but not till the office of Grand Matter had been offered to 
and refufed by almoft all Chrilitendom; and in the next place, no refpea. 
able power could be found in all Europe to guarantee the poffeflion of it, 
It confequently reverted to the Englith. In one refpeé (aye, and in filly 
others), the French completely deceived us (i. e. our Ministers), in relation 
to it, namely, by garrifoning it with Neapolitan troops, whofe King pof 
feffes the tenure of his crown only at the plealure of the Grand Conful; 
and the moment the keys of Valetta are demanded, that inftant muff he 
order the garrifon to furrender them, or he will no longer be King of 
Naples.”—This we told our Minifters before the fignature of the Definitive 
Treaty. And a precious guarantee of a potleflion fo important, have their 
wifdom and vigilance fecured! , 

“* Of all the foreign pofleflions which the Englihh retain, not one is more 
valuable, nor can be retained at a lefs expence. Its contiguity to Sicily 
and Italy will always fecure to it plenty of provifions. It ts a fit fituation 
for a naval arfenal, and a Britith garrifon; and fetting afide its importance 
as a military ftation and naval depot in time of war, its advantage, in a 
commercial point of view, for the Britifh trade in the Levant and the Me- 
diterranean, is fuch, that it makes amends, in a great meafure, for the pri- 
vation of every poit in Italy, and from which the French could eafily ex- 
clude us, as has already appeared. Contidered in a military point of view, 
firft, no expedition to Egypt, from the South of France, or Italy, could ever 
pals it; and it would give fuch an effectual interruption to any fupplies, fup- 
pofing an expedition had patied, that it muft eventually fail. Its harbours 
are fo very commodious that the whole Britifh navy might ride in fafety in 
them. The Knights of Malta and the Maltefe are fo indifferent about bes 
ing reftored to the former order of things, that they have never hinted it; 
and to reinitate fuch a handful of {cattered, {uperannuated Knights, with- 
out revenues and without power, while Kings and Dukes are dethroned and 
difinherited sans ceremonie, would not only be abfurd, but infulting. The 
Englith, in: poffeftion of this important poft, may command the coatts of 
Aftica, Egypt, Syria, Sicily, and Italy, the fouthern Coatts of France and 

in; and ifthey regard their own interefts, they will not furrender it. 
Since the Treaty of Amiens, have not whole conntries been feized by 
France? Has the not obtained pojleilion, or, which is the fame thing, # 
about to obtain pofleflion of Louifiana, of the Floridas, of the Duchy of 
Parma—to fay nothing of Switzerland? And while the French Gover 
ment cuts and carves for itfelf at pleafure, could it pofiibly be wondered at, 
or could it flibly be objected to, that England thould keep the folitary po! 
feflion of Malta?’ 

We know very well what the late Lord Chatham, or even any of the 
Whig Minifters of King William, would have anfwered to fuch a queftion; 
but what anfwer Mr. Addington and Lord Hawkefbury will give to it we 
afe not ious enough to conjecture. The author’s ideas perfecly con- 
cur with thote which we have repeatedly declared on the fubjeét, refpecting 
ihe future views of the French on Egypt, views which, we confidently 
predié, they will-carry into full effect, either by force or fraud, whether they 
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forte us into immediate war, or whether they allow us to enjoy, for fome 
mouths longer, the blefied effects of Peace, or rather, to ule the emphatic 
and appropriate defignation of the Secretary at War, of our preient ‘* hols 
low armed truce.” 

« Several of the French diurnal publications,” adds Mr. Orr in conclu- 
fion, “ have lately endeavoured to {hew,” what, be it objerved, en paflant, 
the Briffotines laboured to prove at the very commencement of the — 
tion, “ that England had reached the fummit of her grandeur, and that the 
muit foon fall: they have alfo afferted, that if the other European powers 
and France could pofiefs themfelves of the Britifh fettlements in the Eait, 
they would be fufhcient to enrich them all; not charging the Britith Go- 
verument with any injuftice, but wifhing to transfer its poileilions to them- 
felves, As they hace thus openly expretied themielves, it is neceflary that 
Great Biitain ihould look to herifeli, and not weaken her hands by fur- 
rendering any commanding fiation to the French, or to thofe who mutt 
at under their control. The natural inference, therefore, which we would 
deduce from what has been advanced on the fubject, is, that Great 
Britain ought to retain Malta as a tower of {irength to her in the Mediter- 
ranean, which will always infure refpect to her in the various countnes 
that furround it.” 

So fays Mr. Orr, and fo fay we, 


A Letter to the Proprietors of East India Stock, respecting the present Situation of 
the Company’s Affairs both abroad and at home ; in Answer to the Statements 
given in the latter Part of the third Report of the Special Committee of the Court 
of Directors respecting private Trade, dated the 25th of March, 1800,  8vo. 
Pr. 122, WHatchard. 1802. 


THAT part of the Report of the Committee which ts noticed in this 
pamphlet appears to have contained a direct attack on the Indian Admi- 
niltration of Mr. Dundas (now Lord Melville). How the Directors could 
reconcile fuch an attack with the praifes which they had unilormly lavithed, 
and with the rewards which they had beftowed, on that Minifier, it is. not 
pollible for us to conceive. Ether thole praifes were unfounded and that 
teward was undeferved, or the fubfequent attack was moft unjuft. This 
appears to us to be a plain inference not to be overlooked much lefs re-; 
filled. Be that as it may, however, the letter before us exhibits one of the 
moft mafterly defences of Mr. Dundas’s Adminitiration, tbat has ever been 
offered for a Minifter; while it expofes not merely the fallacious but (if the 


flatements and calculations Le correé, and we fee no reafon to queftign, 


their accuracy) the milrepreieatations, and impositions of the Special Come 
miilee, 


The point at iflue between the parties is the prefent itate of the Comp, 


pany’s finances. The Committee of Direftors contend on the one hand, that 
they are in an infinitely worfe fiate than that in which they were found on 
the entrance of Mr. Dundas into office; the writer of the letter maintains, 
on the other hand, that they are in a wach more pro{pergus fate. And the 
latter, by a train of arguments moft able, connected, and perfpicuous, and 
Y plain ca'culations derived from authentic fources, eftablifues moft fully 
and triumphantly, as it appears to us, the point for which he contends... It 
been a matter of extreme furprize indeed to us, and no doubt to others 
who are not in the fecret, that eight Directors of the Lait India, SABA» 
the 
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the appointed guardians of its intere(ts and its character, fhould {it down fir 
the exprefs purpofe of proclaiming to the world the extent of its embg:. 
raflments, and the magnitude of its diltrets. This is a courle of proceeding 
fo diametrically oppotite to that which is purfued in the ordinary tran). 
actions of Commercial Companies, that it is impoffible to account for it on 
any of the known motives of aétion among perfons concerned in trade, 
There muft, then, have been fome hidden principle, fome fecret caufe, to 
produce a line of conduct fo truly extraordinary. They are here met, how. 
ever, ina very different way; not by a ae and evafion, but by plain 
fenfe and {trong faéts. And if the degree of conviction in the minds of 
others bear any proportion to that which has been created in our minds, by 
a perulal of this letter, the Direétors are not likely to receive the shanks of 
their conftituents for their notable report. The account before us of the 
ftate of the Company’s affairs muti be as gratifying to thofe who are imme. 
diately interefted in its pro{perity, as it unqueftionably is to every one who 
has the general welfare of the Britith Empire at heart. 

The invidious, impolitic, and unjuit diftinGtion made by the Diredors 
between the debts incurred for commercial, and thofe incurred for folitical 
purpofes, ftruck us fo forcibly, that we had marked the paflages with the de- 
fign of offering fome very fevere animadverfions upon them ; but, as we ad- 
vanced, we found ourfelves anticipated by the very able writer of the let- 
ter, who has expreiled our ideas on the fubje& in terms fo clear and fo 
firong, that we {hall fubftitute his chaftifement for our own. 

5 This laft oblervation leads us to a topic upon which great firefs is laid 
in the Report, and upon which, indeed, the Directors appear to reft the 
great burthen of their complaints, namely, that ihe increased debt in India has 
been incurred entirely for political, and not for commercial furposes.  Thele 
two interefts the authore of the Report affect to {peak of, not only 
as perfedily diftin@t and"feparate, but almoft as oppofite and irreconcileable. 
Inftead of confidering them as affording mutual fupport and affiflance to 
each other, they feem to behold in the one the decided enemy of the other; 
and then forgetting that they are fovereigns, and not well recolle¢ting on 
what grounds, and by what aids they are enabled to be merchants, they 
haftily declare for the latter, and peevifhly rail at the former. Since the 
nature of our empire in India, from being fo much the object of general atten- 
tion and public difeutlion, has been better underfiood, and particularly fince 
the renewal of the Charter, in which the attributes of the Company’s 

wer, and the duties impofed upon them as fovereigns, are fo clearly 
chalked out and defined; in which the appropriation of the revenues they 
enjoy, in this latter capacity, is exprefsly pointed out and preferibed, 
and the connection between their political power and that appropma 
tion, on the one hand, and their exifience, privileges and concerns as a fiock 
Company, carrying on trade, on the other, is provided for and eftablithed, 
it could (carcely be expe&ed that this exploded diliin@ion, no lets falfe in 
theory, than inapplicable in practice, would have been revived. 

« Can the Court of Directors ferioufly imagine that the Company is at 
nually to derive, for a long tract of years, the benefit of above a million 
iterling, drawn fromthe territorial revenues of India, towards purchafing 
their inveftment, and yet that every expenditure for the defence of thor 
very territories is unconnefed with all objeéts of commerce? Can they 
point out any practical line of feparation that can be drawn between the 
political and commercial concerns of the Company, as long as the poffelhes, 
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the revenues, the government, and the defence of India are vefted in them? 
ji, for that defence, or for any political object necefiary to the general fecu- 
rity of their empire, extraordinary exertions are requifite, is it no part of 
their duty, is it no condition of the tenure under which they govern, that 
they thal! provide for thofe exertions? Is it not, on the contrary, expreisly 
ftipulated inthe Act of 1793, that the revenues fhould be applied, in the 
firit place, to the purpotes of goverument and defence? Does not that A&@ go 
further, and, anticipating the cafe of the occalional-ablorption of the reve- 
aes for thele purpotes, mark out the mode in which any new debt thall be 
liquidated? At the time that Act was pafied theve exifted, as there 
will now again exiit with the return of peace, a furplus revenue; but was 
that durplus declared to be acommercial refource for any other reafon than 
becaufe the Company’s commerce was the mofi eligible channel through 
which it could be remitted to Englaud; in the double view of increatiing 
their profit by the fale of the goods in Europe ; and of aiding the revenues 
of the fiate by the duties to which thole goods are Jiable in Great Britaia, 
« Jt would be fuperfluous to enter into a further examination either of 
the general {pirit, or of the {pecific provifions of that Act, to thew that no 
diftinction can.be made as to what part of the debt may be termed political, 
md.what commercial; although, if fuch a diliinction could be admitted at 
all, it would ungueliionably follow, from the circumflance of its being ex- 
preisly {tipulated by the hundred and feventh fection of the Adi, that the 
exsences of defence and Civil Government shall, in the oder of preference, thereby 
eablihed, precede every other expence whatsoever, that every rupee of the loans 
made in India this war, which has been employed in aid of the bullion, the 
proceeds of the exports from Europe, and the bills drawn upon the trealury 
at home; but exclutive of any furplus revenue from India, to complete the 
annual invetiments, is ttrictly and in the letter of the Act of Parliament, a 
debt for commercial purposes only. ' 
* Under this head, I believe, if the inquiry were gone inte, would be in- 
cluded a very contiderable portion of the augmentation made to the Indian 
debt this war, inftead of the whole having been ablorbed, as the Dirediors 
infinuate for folitical purposes only; but the whole difiindion is idle and nu- 
gatory, and cannot poilibly be entertained. The true criterion of tie Com- 
pany’s pro{perity unquetlionably muti be their providing the greateit pothble 
invetiment for Europe, without recurring to loans or extra rejources in In- 
dia, and with the leatt poflible demand upon their treafury at home, and 
tice versa 3——but how is this to be attained? By the tiate of their political 
aflairs being fuch as to admit of the greatefi poilible increafe of that furplus 
revenue, every farthing of which is derived to them, not in their comme cial, 
but in their Aolitical capacity. 
_“ It therefore, follows, on every principle of reafon, jufiice, and common 
lenfe, as well as from the pofitive ena&tment of the itatute, that however 
clofe the connection between the political and the commercial character of 
the Company, the advantages of the latter are a contideration fecondary and 
lubordinate to the difcharge of the duties impofed by the former., What 
then muft we think of the affectation in. the authors of this Report, to 
alcribe all the greatnefs, and all wealth, and all the power of the 
Company to their commercial purfuits, and to impute all. their difficulties 
and embarraflments to their having been unnecellarily engaged in political 
©oncerns, as ul the latter were a mere jupereroyation to the former ? ' 
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_ “ It istrue this view of the fubject enables them, with equal modefty mq 
juftice, to infinuate, that the happy refults of the one. are entirely due to 
their own fuperior management and fkill; and the contingent inconveniences 
and expences of the other, to the ill-advifed plans and fuperfluous inter. 
ference of the late Indian adminifiration. When their Empire, afler defray. 
ing all the charges incident to their fovereignty, yielded them a net furplys 
tribute, of between one and two millions Rett » annually, in aid tbe, 
commerce, we heard nothing of thefe invidious ciincion:, but no fodm 
are they called upon, by the inevitable interruption of Peace, to Hit 
a time, notaccording to the caprice of a Minifter, but under the ex 
provifion of an Act of Parliament, the benefit of this tribute, as merchant,’ 
atid to appropriate it, together with fuch other refources, as the exigent 
of war might require, to the defence of their own rights, and the difcharge. 
of their important duty, as fovereigns; than diftin@lions are taken, and 
complaints made “ of their revenues being absorbed, and their debts augmented 

olitical purposes.” ‘The natural conclulion is, that the Court of Direttor 
would kindly undertake for ‘eis “own Arofi, to. fave the flate the trouble of 
drawing, for the benefit of the public, any turplus tribute, however conf- 
derable, which the territorial revenues of India might afford in time of Peace; 
on condition, not only that their general. funds, but that thofe very revenues 


. 


flould be exempted from contributing to its defence in timeof war, The prey, 


fent Charter having provided otherwile, it is unneceflary, at this moment, to 
argue upon the fairnefs of fuch a propofal, though fthould the Court 
perfift in their prefent fentiments, it may become the bafis upon which 
fume years hence, they may, without inconfiftency at leaft, reft their apple 
cation for its renewal. 08 

‘The Dire@ors will do well to reflec moft ferioully before they venture 
again to draw diftinlions of this nature; which cannot fail to fuggeft te 
flections to every thinkmg*mind, which it is no lef{s their intereft thaw their 
duty to difcourage To patron We are, indeed, ourlelves tempted fo 
enter into a difcuflion of the confequences refulting from fueh diftinétion, 


which ‘would lead us to thew, that the interefis of the Company mult Be. 


rendered fubfervient to thofe of the Empire, whereas, if their doctrine were 
jult, the reverie of this propofition would be eftabliihed; but, we are re 
Rrained from yielding to the temptation at this critical juncture, by conli- 
derations of higher importance. 

After thewing that the Company are indebted to their political character 
for the advantage of which they, fo properly, boait, that amidit the ruin of the 
ditlerent foreign Gompamies, “ The Englith Lalt India Company was able 
to rear its broad front with a proud and envied pre-eminence,” the Letter- 
writer proceeds to fhew the fitility of their objeétion to a plan fuggeited 
by Mr. Dundas, for the reduétion of the India-debt. 

“* So out of humour, neverthelefs, are the authors of the Report, with 
their Aolitical Aower and dignity, at this moment, that they can {cazce keep 
their temper in adverting to that part of Mr. Dundas’s plan, in his Letter of 
the 30th of June, in which he propofes, that the Company {hall avail them- 
jelves ofthe-power they already poffefs, under the authority of Parliament, 
*« for augmenting their capital Nock to the extent of two niillions, and that 
the‘addlitional money fo railed, thail be applied exclufively to the liquid 
tidn of the prefent Indiaw debt at infereft.” In their language, this 1s Nel 
ther more nor leis, than the monftrous propofal of raiing four —_ 
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testing here,* in order to pay Aolitical debis in Tadia, In plain Englith, it 
is fmply this :--that the Company, having it in theif power to raife money 
in England, at a rate of intereft, which, upon the average of the four next 
rs, would probably not exceed 44 per cent.; and owing debts in In- 
dia, for which ‘they™pay ten and twelve, (and which, for whatever purpofes 
conttaéted, they muit continue to pay) ay fhould avail themlelves of 
that power for the general and more {peedy relief of their affairs.” 
iat the motive, or the object, of an objection to a plan fo rational 
and fo beneficial; can be, we profels ourfelves at a lois toconjeéture. Mr. 
pas has good reafon to be fatisfied with this defence of his political 
conduct, in réfpect of India, which difplays great ability, good fenie, and 
correct judgment; and will be confidered as decifive, io long as the fiates 
meats and the calculations on which it is principally founded thall ree 


main unoppoled and unrefuted. 
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The Triampbs of Poefy: a Poem. By J.C. Hubbard, A. M. Author of Jas 
cobinifm, &c. 4to, Pr. 28. Nicols. 1803. 


E are told, in the ‘‘ Advertifement” prefixed to this Poem,“ that 

the reader may not be led to exped&, from the Tié/e of the following 
little Poem, a more regular or extenfive reference to poetical eompofition, 
than it really contains, it may be neceflary to premife that the defiga of 
the author is, merely, to introduce a few of the moft eminent Greek, Latin, 
ad Englith Poets.” 

Thefe chofen few are introduced in a ftrain charatteriftic of their re- 
ive excellencies, and breathing fome {parks of their own native fire, 
previous invocation to Poe/ry may ferve as ao apt {pecimen of the 

Poet's talents :— 


4 


‘¢ © poefy! celeftial maid! around 
Whofe gifted fhell the willing. paffions throng, 
And, roufed to rapture, by its magic found, 
Imbibe the pure ethereal foul of fong, 
Q dart one friendly, one aufpicious ray, 
To point the unbounded range of thy refiftlefs fway ! 


When Night and Chaos fled from power divine, 
And Nature felt her firft convulfive throes, 

While, burfting gorgeous from his clouded fhrine, 
The apparent fun, fupreme in glory, rofe, 

Thy fpirit led the angelic choirs to raife, 

Among the fiars of morn, the aerial chant of praife. 


a 





“ * At the prefent prices, and notwithflanding the gloomy fiatements of 
the third Report, the fale of two millions of India flock would produce con 
iderably more than four miilioss fterling ; and as it is propoled to jell only 


*nfourth part “of it annuallv for four years, there is. every. pealon to think, . 


produce a refource very little thort 
Defeending 


. ld peace be continued, that it wo 
five millions in the whole.” 
NO.LVII. VOL. XIV. 4 
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Defcending from the radtant trads of day, 
'} hy {miles.on fome inferior {phere to thower, 
Eayth’s {pacious. confines. felt their cheering ray, 
Aad fancy, glow’ beneath its plattic pow’ ; 
, oy yp While infpirauon fwell'd each fleeting gaie, 
oon» 4nd pour'd her .wocal tide along the enraptor'd vale.” 


. The brief chara@er’of the Iliad partakes much of the- folemnity of the 
original ; and the wholeof the Poem reflects credit on the genius and ta. 
lerits ofthe author. ‘It if dedicated to the venerable Bilbop of London, 
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The ak dalen, or History of the first Penitent Prostitute received ints that charitalh 
“Asylum; with Anecdotes of other Penitenis. By the Rev. William Dod 
- Mh: Deo remo Pr. 64. 3d. Edit. 1801. ? ‘ 


HE fubject of thefe memoirs is the daughter of a clergyman; on 
(which an{wers the purpole of the writer {ull as well,) is suposed fo to 

be, Having fcarcely attained her fourteenth year, ihe has the, misfortune 
to lofe, het mother ; and the following year deprives her of the protection 
of her father. Bereaved of both her:parents at-this mofi eritical conjunt 
ture, fhe is thrown upon the wold a poor orphan, beautiful in her perion, 
and fulpecting no harm, becaule weditating none, placed in a (ubordinate 
fituation, fn a fathionable family, in which the fees and hears religion tide 
culed ‘and infulted, the good impretions of the virtuous principles thatiwere 
inftitled into her mind in early childhood, are gradually weakened, although: 
never wholly oblitétitgd; and fhe falls a vicum to the pailions of ‘her pre 
figate young mafier;, who, alter three.yearsy delerts hor, with an intantto 
ihatytain, the fruit of their illicit connection. To, procure the means of 
honett Yubfifience, for herfelf and child, the ehdeavours to eflablith hierlelt 
if’ a milliner’s thop}- but is arrefted for furniture and rent. At thismoment 
fhe meets with one of her own lex, old in enrs, but older in vice, wlio, 
under the matk of friendfhip and compaftion for fer dilirels, and pretending 
to extricate her from Hier difficulties, takes the advantage of her wretched 
fituation, to betray her itto a courte of life which the abhors. “She finds 
herfelf in the hands of aneof thofe female monfers, who riot an the wages 
of others’ iniquities ; whofe horrid trade it is ever to watch the favourable 
opportunity of violating female innocence, or plunging fallen virtue into 
deeper mifery and guilt, The diabolical artifices of thefe infamous wretches 
are here jutily expofed. The fublequent fuflerings of body and mind uneet 
which the poor deluded young woman Jabours,; ber fad variety: of life; the 
many fruitle(s exertions ihe makes to.extricate herlelf from her milerable 
condition, and to return to the path of, virtue; her unavailing endeavows 
to earn, by horett indufiry, a maintenange forherlelf and. her infant; the 
painful conflict between principle and natural affeion for her innocett 
bate; fre touched with confiderable feeling; and, we fear, defcribe but 


too accurately the Tamentable lot.of hundreds of young women, who, at # 


ently period of life, are feduced under the mofi tolemn promifes, if not 
voder the very form, of matriagé ; who, torfaken by their. bale. belraye 
and hurtied on by the unreftrained pailions of the men of the tewn, are — 
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tom one degree of guilt and wretchednefs to another; until, after a thort 
areet of {plendid inviery, they falbte rie wo more; ‘unlels, as in the hiftery 
before us, fome benevolent heart fs touched with'their dilirefs; and ome 
heievolent hand is extended, ‘to their timely relief; and the unfurtunate 
young creatures are received within ‘the charitable doors of the Magdalen, 
ae by.deiperation, or evil affociation, they become irreclaimable. 
he The heroine of this hiftory is.itated to have, been- the firtt woman that 
las wit admitted into that truly excellent iniiitution; and ber fiory is fuppofed 
i to be written by Hierfélf, ducing ber temporary teclufion from the world, in 
aleries of letters to a lady, who had humanely interetied herfelf in her réf* 
oration to her (ation in luciety. 
The fiory, on the whole, is well told; the interview (p. 22) and the 5th 


She 


latter are interefting and impretlive: but, though we meet with nothing” 
in the expretiions, or that is tntentional’y untavourable to religion jor’ 


i morality, and though we find fome things, that furnith leflons of prudence 

4, inf caution to the unfallen ; yet do we not recommend tuch tales to be put 
into the hands of virtuous young women, who, in our judgment, are molt 

or, fm a, when leaft acquainted with fuch (cenes, as are here depicted. 

» to If we do not meet with all the manly pathos, that characterizés se 

une [i Mer of Feeling, we certainly fee in thefe nages a picture drawn from’ real 

iow FE ie; andes (uch, affording a folemn' warning to the virtuous female ; whe, 


ne> fi ftom the fad fate of a once innocent and amiable young woman, brought’ 


ony Hpin the bofom of tendernefs and virtue, may learn, what direful evils 
ate Hay, and almott inevitably mull, await only one falfe flep in an unguarded 
? woment. 
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iefitate to pronounce the whole, (fo far as it profefies' to’ ¢ome fiom thé pen 
f Dr. Donn, and to be the real hiftory of the firft woman that was ad- 
mitted into the Magdalen) a grofs impotition on the public, pabpolelyin+’ 
felt H'etded to promote its fale. When we had perated but a few pages, and 
ent 
ho, Bf ¢clagyman, (the common caut of modern fentimental novels, in which 


ing FP *duction forms a part) our fulpicion of the fabricatidi of the flory wa’s con- 
bed [i ttmed. ins 

nds We fhould not have extended ‘our obfervations ‘on® the’ letters to fo 
gc niderable a length, if the iubject had not become intereitiny to us on 
ble M™ther account. In the form of a novel, founded on {2 on, little harm 
into #9 be done, by fuppoting that the daughter ofa parlon or a peer falls @ 
‘hes BB etifice to an unprink ipked villain in high or low lile; we read the. fiory as 
der HR work of imagination. But when an opinion goes forth into the world, 


id it is folemnly announced from the pulpit, as we lately heard it an- 
ible MPunced, by a reipectable divine, and on an occafion peculiarly calealated: 
wits HE” give currency and credit to the allertion; that @ very consinerable number of 
the HY women of the town are the daughters of clereymen; we feel it our bounden 
ent My to vindicate the order ayainit a charge, which infinuates that they are 
but ® alfiduous in forming the principles, and morals of their daughters, than 
an’ Mtr faced profeilion and habits of life fhould dijpofe them to be. An 
ot advocate for the Church of England, in his ‘admirable tpeech in the 


etsy “6 of Commons, on the refidence of the clergy, has ihewn * that there 
a ee re hege eee es Best Eee a 
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On an enquiry made in 1797, it appeared, that there were 2800 liv ings 
SOL. Aer anny. 
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Admitting that the incidents are drawn from faéts,’ which, it is t6 be * 
rated, recur daily in a populous, opulent, and Juxaridus Capital, we do hot © 


eamed that the young lady's name was Emil, and that the was te danghter 
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are yery many poor livings, which, inflead of enablipg the incumbent tj 
make any, provilion for his family, after bis deceafe, do not furnith him with 
the means of {upporting a wife and children while be lives, in a manne 
fuitable to his rank in fociety ; unlefs he has talents that he cap employ in 
the few liberal purfuits that are compatible with his function: yet yen 
with thefe difadvantages, it is a fact, honourable to the clergy, as ah, 
that there is no profetiion of men, whofe offspring fill their re{peaive 

tions in the community with more credit. Many unhappy females nay, 
aad fome certainly do, aifume a relation to the clergy, to which they have 
no claim, in order to awaken commiferation; and the daughter o every 
unauthorized, itinerant, lay preacher, calls herfelf the daughter of a clergy. 
man, But many, who truly are fuch, could we name, {rom our own know 


pa = bak Se aided by public or private liberality, maintain themfelves with 
u 


ithed reputation, in the few employments that are left for women, 


Whatever may he the number of Fmilies, Sophias, Lauras, Clementinas, Anu 
Marias, or Emma-Mazildas, among the women of the town, in the. Annals 
of the Old Bailey, or in fentimental novels; we repeat, from aythority, 
that neither Miss Rmily M.S. nor the daughter of @ clergyman, was the fith 
‘woman that was admitted into the Magdalen; and, if it is a fact, as we are 
credibly affured it is, that no more than four daughters of clergymen, have 
been received into that charity for the lait five and twenty years; though 
it does not a€ually prove that no more, have been feduced, yet certainly it 
affords a pretty firong pretumption, that the number is not very confider 
“able; umefs we can fuppofe that thole, who, it is prefumed, have, in Foe 
ral, received the beft education, and feen the beit examples, fliould, if they 
Once deviate from virtue, be le/s dilpofed to be reclaimed than others: 

As this is.the time, of, the year, when the fermon, to which we have a 
lauded, is publithed, we truit. that the reverend preacher will expunge the 
obnoxious paila e, Or, in a note, acknowledge that he was inadvertently led 
into ah error, which we have no doubt of his being as ready to retract, # 
We ate to point it out. 


Memoirs of Alfred Berkeley, or the Danger of Dissipation. By John Corry, ‘Au 


thor of A Satirical View of London,” “ The Detector of Quackery,’ 
‘&e. 12mo. Pe. 2298. 4s. 6d. Dutton, 1802. 


‘ON Mr. Corry’s former productions we ‘paffed a favourable judgment; 


nor is the prelent performance calculated to detratt trom: his literary fame. 


The Memoirs of Alfied Berkeley are a vehicle for many well: pointed o> 
fervations on men and manners; and for fonie fevere {atire again Quack, 
a fpecies of animal to whom Mr. Corry ‘appears to have @ peculiar antip* 
thy. The moral is good, though we fufpe& thete'is more beauty ip 
theory than truth in thé praétical application of the maxim—* A reformed 
rake makes the beft of hufbands.” We with to caution the author gat 
the danger of vilifying and degrading the government of France, now at pe 
and amity with this count'y ; and we caw aflure.him that his imprudence © 
talking of “ the Corfican Ufirper, Buonaparté,” will not be counter 

even by his Eulogy on the Peace. 


The Strolling bt or, Life and Aileentures of William Templeten. Tn thre 
olumes. 12mo. “Pr. 850. “Symonds. reog. 


THIS is evidently the: produétion of a young writer, poflefied Jo 
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lents, and good intentions, but who has not yet learned the difficult art of 
jetting his imagination to the controul of his judgment. That he has 
od human nature correctly, in molt initances, is certainly true; but it 
pot unfrequently, hamian’ nature in that jituation and in thole fcenés, 

H the ought to be fereeved from the public. eye, and in which Hér 
fore can be productive of no advantage, to counteraét the effects of 
wilexample. The adventures‘are, many of them, interefling and amufing ; 
¢fome of the incidents are higlily improbable. This, however, is deem- 
ed no objetion to a modern novel. 
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MISCELLANIES, 
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dwviavible Standard. Falshood and Malignity Detected and Exhosed, in a ¥'indi- 
cation of the Forty-second Royal Highland Regiment, against the Pretenstons of 
Mr. William Cobbett, and the Claims of Anthony Lutz. Svo. Pr, 54. Qs. 
Mandell, and Co. Edinburgh ; Ginger, London, 1803. 


HEN one writer accufes another of fa/shood and malignity, he fhould 
_¥ ¥. take {pecial care to afford no grounds for retorting the charge of 
eitheron himfelt. It would have been well for the author of this pamphlet 
#f fuch care had been taken by him; but, unfortunately, he has wholly pe- 

ied it, and, while he has totally failed in fubftantiating his charge a- 
gainft Mr, Cobbett, he has afforded abundant proofs of his own “ ialihogd 
aod malignity.” In the Preface we are told that Cobbett “ is now ‘he only 
man who has dilputed the fact” of the Forty-fecond Regiment having taken 
the Invincible Standard, the very fiandard which was captured by Luiz, and 
brought to England. This is a grofs falfhood, for not only do we know 








nvinbers who {till difpute the fact, bat we do not happen to know a fingle 


man who admits it. Not that the faét itfelf is worthy of difpute. For it 
was never intended by thofe who, from a regard. or truth and juitice, and 


from no other motive, whatever the author of thele mafignant. thegts may 


chufe to maintain, publicly allerted, after due invelligation of all the cir- 
cumftances-of the cafe, the validity of Lutz’s claims, to cafi. the imallett re- 
fleclion on the courage or good conduct of the Forty-fecond Regiment, 
which have been fignalized on too many important occations to be, in the 
leat degree, affected either by the extraurdinary modesty of Serjeant Sin- 
clair, or by the obtrafive and inconfiderate officioulnets of his nametake ; 
and the officers of which will icarcely fail to fay to this equally officious and 
incontiderate defender, Non (ali auxilio, nec defenforibas iflis What 
“fattious views” Mr. Cobbett could poilibly haye “to promote” by his 
eameit detence of poor Lutz, it ae. puzzle the ingentiity of a much 
more acute realoner than the author of this pamphlet to diivever 3 dpd if 
the accuiation be not imputable to malignity, to what can it be alcrrbed > 
We were the firft to publith the proceedings re[pecting Lutz’s claim, and "tis 
fomewhat lirange that wé have not been attacked by this furious champion 


of Serjeant Sinclair, though we think we could athgn a good reafon for 


fuch inconfifient forbearance, ~ 

The greater part of the obfervations in the pamphlet are extraéted from 
@weekly paper, called the Piet, and indeed appear cal¢ulaied for no other 
purpofe than thut of “‘Aufing off” the + paper, and fo bringing it into 
; 4 ‘ 
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notice: We are told, modefily enough, that it is condy@ed with great abi. 
lity, and it is more thap infinuated that if bas a very extenfive fale. Now 
fo obfcureis this Pilot that we never met with it but once. Its contents leq 
‘us to make fome enquiries, in confequence of which we difcovered by 
whom it was established, \ui cvhat furpose, aud by whom conducted; but, With 
out farther, provocation than we have yet received, we fhall not “ dijclos 
the fecrets of the prifon hoyle ;” we shall only jult exprefs our aftonifment 
that the fame pen which wrote the molt violent philippic againft the peace, 
and tho’e who made it, that ever was penned by man, thould be employed 
20 defund i# and them with equal violence. As to the circulation of the pa. 
‘per in queftion, we have very good reafon to know that the whole nunibae 
printed was but 500, and that more than one half of thele were given away; 
of its profits the frinter can give, we fulpect, the truest account. To boait, 
therefore, of its extenfive circulation is to impotfe moft gro‘sly on the pub- 
lic} which certainly does not very well become a writer who proclainis 
“himleif to the world as the detector of impoitures. 
The whole evidence and arguments in favour of Lutz, with the proceed. 
ing of the Highland Society, which had been pubitthed and republilied 
oflen enough before, are here reprinted, under the pretext of impartiality, 
‘bit really with a view to fwell the {ize of the pamphlet. Our readers will 
not expect that we fhould fullow the example of this compiler, and trouble 
them' with arguments which they have read before. “ But when it ts conf. 
“dently afferted that ‘it has never been fuygeited by any perfon lying, eX 
cept Cobbett, and his Frenc/man, Lutz, that the Forty-'econd Regiment was 
completely wo tied on the glorious 21 {t of March,” we cannot but alk the 
‘author of fach an aflertion, whether he ever read Sir Robert Wolfon’s at 
‘Count of that a¢tion, th which itis ftated, that, at one period of the day, 
“that is when the impetuous charge of the French cavalry was made, the 
were not merely worfedy but “overwhelmed?” And yet he does not bluth 
“to boatt of haying difplayed the most Mera! impartiality in the discullion of 
the queftion ;—if this be the Pilot's impartiality, what mutt his partialiy be! 
That the Highland Society “ were jultified in conferring a teftimony of te 
gard‘upon ” the Forty-fecond Regiment for their gallantry On that day, we 
Wanted “no ghoft to come from the grave” toinform us. It is a fact, that 
ho one ever pretended to doubt, But that is not the queflion here. The 
only queftion is, how far they were jultified in rewarding Serjeant Sinclair 
for the ‘Yhare which Hd had in the affair of the flandard taken by Major 
Stirling ; and whether or no that flandard was the Invincible Standacd, 
‘We mufi again repeat, and the fut is too obvious to be di puted, that Ser 
‘Jeant Sinclair’s merit in re(pect of that {tandard confifted merely in having 
qo it after it was committed to his care. And as to the identity of the 
fiandard ; triumphantly as it is alerted by the Pilot, to be the fame as was 
‘afterwards taken by Lutz, the arguments in ‘uj port of the affertion appeat 
to ‘us to Le Yailacious and inconclofive; ard the weight of teltimony #8 
who'ly on the other fide. The malice of printing the word Frenchman in 
italics, ‘With a view (0 raife a p.ejudice again{t poor Lasz, is moft pitiful 
‘and paltry. 
~ Afié’ calling Mr. Cobbett a * Preach trumpeter ;” after faying, “ we know 
dis principal objed is mouey"”—fo put “a few more pence in his pocket” 
having before impated his defence of Lutz to factions views); after charge 
ng him “ with a perverfe, continued, and Alacd-hea ted perieverance in the 
abuie of every shing worthy, jult, and honourable in Our’ gover pment: and 
Palas | pis . wae a4 country; 
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cuttry;” with a,bafe intention “ ta create jealoufy and difunion among 
ys, and even to provoke an inflammable {pirit, not Jeis repugnant to law 
than toa fenie of public fafety;” after again accuting him of “ factions 
deligns,” and again branding him as ‘a foul-breath’d trampeter,” he has 
the intolerable effrontery to mfult us by the a‘ertion, that he has “ deli- 
yered his remarks with temper and moderation”!!! 

In order to give * a clear idea”. of the polition of the armies oa the 21 
of March, the author enters upon a defcription jo contufed as to be icarces 
ly intelligible ; the object ot which, however, is to prove that the flandard 
liken by the 42d and retaken by Lutz was one and the fame /nvincidie 
Standard. But here, as in many other infiances, he argues on falle pre- 
miles; Captain Walth, he fays, “ eflablifies that the ttandard covered 
with military exploits belonged to a battalion of this (the 2tft) brigade.” 
But Captain Waith estad/shes no fuch thing; and it would have been at 
leaft decent in this writer not to have garbled his quotation from Captain 
Walfh nor to have omitted any eflential words, after he had jult abufed Me, 
Cobbett, moti virulenily, lor the fame thing, or rather tor only fiopping 
hort of the conclufion of a fentence which he had quoted. Capt. Walth’s 
words are; “ A ilandard, covered with the military exploits of the corps to 
which it belonged, according to General Regnier, a battalion of the 21ii dene 
brigsde, feil into the hands of the Minorca or Queen’s German regiment,” 
Su that we find, Captain Walth does not eliablith the fact, but only gives 
the authority of the French General lor it; ofa general, too, who has been 

roved to have advanced a number of falthoods re|pecting this very action ! 

Aad upon fuch a fandy batis does this writer pre ume moit peremptorily 
toaffirm, what Colonel Stewart and Major Stirling fiudioutly, and, meit 
honourably, forbore to advance ; what Captain Walth has virtually contra- 
digied; and what the perions, molt likely to know the fact, the officers and 
men of the Queen's German regiment, nave molt potitively denied! But 
notwithiianding the clear and unequivecal teftimgny of the’e latter, the 
Pilot dares to atk the following queitions, and fo, fiom an affected zeal ter 
the honour of a regiment which is by no means implicated m the butineis; 
attacks the honour of another for having promoted a full invettigation ol its 
—‘« May he (Lutz) not have taken the ftandard from the wounded Sinday, 
and boaiied that he obtained pofleiion of it by other means? May he not 
have picked it uf, aliet the bleeding potfetfor was compelled to abandon it¢” 
Now, theie quettions would not be aiked by any man, w ho had read the 
prpeedings of the Regimental Committee of Inquiry, held in the Queen's 

erman regiment at Golport, without an utter difbeliel of the evidence 
delivered before that committee. The writer indeed proteiies.to be m- 
clined to believe that Lutz might take the fiandard; but the profethon .is 
Ndiculous aficr putting fuch quetiions as thete. And the man who puts 
them, too, affects to feel for the Aonour of a leldier! Unparalleled impy- 
dence ! 

The pamphlet clofes with an allertion, as well founded as many others 
which we have here noticed, that its author has “ demonitrated Cobbeut 
to be the greateit fabricator and unpottor in the world,” and two more 
pages are accosding|y ftufed with virulent abule of him. The writerus 


evident!y mortified at his inability to provoke Mr. Cobbett ‘o natice a pa- 
which lingers in ob/curity, and would fain torce itfelf upon the pubs 

ic attention, 1 order if poffible to prevent a premature death, which mutt, 

“@te this, bat for the éxtraordinary piyficians who have g:ven it — 
os Y 4 aid, 
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aid; have been its fate. But we would advife the employers of this man 
to recollect that however the prefent minifters may differ from Mr, Cob. 
bett on political quefiions, and condemn his confiant attacks on the) 
to which may be principally afcribed a very material, and, as we think, a 
highly berieheial, change in the public opinion of that meafure, the mot 
dsitingailhed among them have been for ward to acknowledge their fenfe of 
the fervices which he rendered to the cauie of this country, when, fingle 
and untupported, he ftemined the tide ot popular prejudice, and the tor 
rent of French jacobiniim, in America; at the very time, too, when one, 
at leatt, of the writers inthis very paper, was bufied in purluits of a very 
different nature and tendency. But, verbum fat. The (ubject is an un 
pleatant one; and far be it from us to reproach men with pait errors, 
when they tave been openly renounced, and purer principles adopted.—~ 
There is here a malignant allution to a publication entitled “ The Soldier's 
Friend,” which is intinuated to have been the production of Mr. Cobbett’s 
pare We know not whether the intinuation be jult or unjuli; but we 
now that Mr. Cobbett has told the whole world, in his account of his 
own life, that he “ had imbibed principles of republicanitm ;” that he 
“4 was ambitious to becomea citizen of a free fiate,” and that he “ thought 
that men enjoyed” in America “a greater degree of Itberty than in Engs 
Jand ;” and that this was one of his principal reafons tor going to Ametis 
ca* It may eafily be fuppofed then that, imprefled with thele fentiments, 
he might give vent to them with the fame zeal, freedom, and independs 
ence, whicn fo tirongly characterize all his writings. The publication al- 
luded to we have never feen, nor, we repeat, do we know whether or not 
it was written by Mr. Cobbett, as here inlinuated. We only contend 
that, with fuch impreffions on his mind, he might have written any re 
publican pamphlet, without fubjeciing himfelf to a charge of inconiifiency, 
on account of his fubfequent writings. He has publifhed a full and fair 
marfative of his life; and detailed the operations of his mind, its imprefs 
fions and its changes, at different periods, with their refpective caufes. But 
he was never tried, much lefs convicted, for fedition; and never bore a 
commiffion in an enemy’sarmy. As foon thould we think of charging Mr. 
Macintosu with inconfiftency for having delivered his excellent lectures, 
after the publication of his Pindicie Gallica; or of queftioning the fincert 
ty of Mr. Redhead Yorke on account of the various loyal produdtions of his 
pen, after his harangues at Sheffield. The charge of selfishness and avarice, 
againft him, is as falfe as the other charges; and {prings from the 
fame polluted fource. Even thofe who mott differ from him in politics, 
mnleis perhaps the immediate objects of his moit galling attacks, cannot 
but admire that manly independence of mind, fo rarely to be met with, 
thefe fervile times, which afferts the privilege of thinking for jtielf, adhere 
ing even periinacioully to opinions, which it feels or believes to be founded 
m truth, without confidering whom may be affected by their promulgation» 
and which is utterly incompatible with e/fshness. Nobody, indeed, knows 
better than Mr. Appi xeron, Lox p Hawkesbury, and fome other mem 
bers of the prefent adminiliration, that this charge of se/fishness is a mott 
flagrant violation of trath. Had Mr. Cobbett been a se/ésh man, the offert 
that were made him on his’ return from America, were amply {ufficient @ 
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* Life of Porcupine, Porcupine’s Works, vol. 4, p. 56 
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aatify his avarice; but if ever there was a man who would flare even ruin 

face, fooner than facrifice his independence to his interett, that man 
ieMeCobbett. Malliplied, and incontrovertible, proots of this fact are in 
the polletiion of numbers, who know that it would be much more difficult 
defend him againii the exce(s of the virtue which we have decribed him 
@ polle's, but which charge could not be ex ecied to be preferred by men 
Who'are utter iirangers to that virtue themfeives, than to repel an accula- 
tion Which is not le!s ridiculous, than falfe. 

As to the bulinets of the itandard, we mult oblerve, in conclufion, that 
whatever be the itive of that quetiion, it isalmoft a pericna, queition be- 
tweet! Serjeant Sinclair and Anthony Lutz, and can by no means affect 
the unfullied honour of the two diltinguiihed regiments to which they re- 


fpettively belong. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 











N our‘brief excufe to our readers, in our number for Jauuary lafi, for the. 
omifiion of our Political Summary, owing to the illne.s of the writer of 


this article, we ob’erved, “ If thole appearances, which have fo ofteny. 


daring the laft twelve years, deceived the moli acute oblervers of public 
events, might be now trutted, we thould conclude that the Peace is a/proathe 
ing fast to the last stage of its existence.” And, from the iunguage or the Gas 
mites of France, we inferred * the {trong dilpon tion of ils mater tothow 
of the matk, which intereft has tor a time led him to wear, aud to pro 
claimonce more to the lubjugated world, in his revolutionary jurgoo, the 
incompatibility of the co-exittence of the French republic and the Srititae 
monarchy.” We believe no other periodical writer tormed this judgment 
from the pafling events of the day, or drew this inference, (rom the tans 
guage of the Confular Gazettes. But it has been our late, from Ocieber, 
1801, to the prelent day, to be fingular, or nearly fo, in our opimon of 
the Peace, its merits, and its effects. How far our opinion was founded 
on folid data, on an intimate knowledge of the dilpolition of the Cortican 
Conful, bis views, and his detigns, or how far it was the rejult of mere ha- 
bits of {peculation, of an obitinate adherence to Jong-ietuied, and long 
avowed, fentiments, or of inveterate and deep-;ooted prejudice, it 1s for 
ourreaders and ihe public to decide. | 

We have been long numbered among the per‘ons to whom both thofe 
ftiends of the Peace who are friends of the miniitry, and thote friends. of 
the Peace who are enemies to the minitiry, have been pleated to diltins 
gaith by the appellation of the war-faction; impaling lo us an earveit and 
teitlefs detire of re-plunging the nation into all the dangers.and calamities 
of protracted warfare. P,soud as we are of being clailed, by this cugous 
diftingtion, among fome of the firit flatefmen, and men of the greateit ine 


tegrity, of the prefent day, we thall, more on their account than our own,” 


very briefly expole the fallacy of the Glamour fo attempted to be raed 
againg us, and the tulthood of the ailertions re{pecting the feutiments fo 
confidently imputed tous. That we were enemies to the Peace ot Ami- 
ens is acertain fact: but wy were we fo ?—becaule it was our decided 
Opinion, the yrcunds of which we fully explained at the time, that the 
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terms of that treaty were fuch as were neither confiilent with-the relatin 
fituation of the contendmyg parties, nor calculated to give fecurity to us, 
por permanence to the peace itelt. We maimtained the practicability ot 
continuing the war, with a contiderable reduCion of our forces, and cop. 
fequeni! with a coniiderable diminution ot expence, by blockading thie 
enemies’ ports, annihilating their trade, and monopolizing the commerce 
ofthe world; by which means, we contended, we thould reduce them t 
the alternative of invading the neighbouring countries on the continent in 
erder to obtain a ubiittence for therr numerous armies, by plunder ; or elfe 
of acceding to our own terms. And we itill contend that the force and 
@xpence'of the prefent year would have lufficed for this purpole, while our 
yevenue would have been contiderably greater than itis now. Thele rea 
fons we urged, with all the energy in our power, during the long period 
between the fgnature of the Preliminaries and the conclution of the Deb. 
nitive Preaty.. But when the Peace was once concluded, {0 far from har. 
bouring a with to break it, our confiant language was, that it was the 
duty of all his Majeiiv’s Subjects rigidly to obferve and maintain it. Our 
fentiments on the tubyject are recorded, and they perfectly coincided with 
the language uled, on the fameoccation, by the noblemen and gentlemen, 
who are iad to conllitute the new opposition. Nothing can be more falie, 
then, ‘than the imputation alledged againti us, of wilhing to replunge the 
nation into the calamities infeparable irom a fiate @f warfare. No, much 
as we deplored the Peace, for the realons which we have atligned, had the 
reitleis diilurber of the tranquillity of kurope remained fatisfied with the 
jmmenle power ine the quiet poffefiion of which that treaty fecured him, 
we fhould have deprecated any wantou, unprovoked, of unnecellary breach 
Of it, as firongly as any of thoie new fupporters of his Majetiy’s miniflers 
who have openly triumphed in the degradation of their country, and the 
fory * of her moti invetergte foes. If our language, fince the Peace, has 
differed from that of sts friends and fupporters, the difference has arilen 
jolely from our fettled conviction, that the Peace could not be of long con 
tinuanee, and that the iniatiate ambition of the Firit Conful, and his root- 
ed hatred of this couniry, would feon fupply him with a pretext for the 
renewal of holtilities. We were fearful, therefore, that the delufive hopes 
ofits folidity and permanence winch were coniiantly encouraged would be 
the means of lulling our countrymen into a falfe fecurity, pregnant with 
danger to ourfelves, and highly conducive to the fuccels of our enemy's 
projects. And to prevent this, to open their eyes to their real filuatton, 
andto keep the national fpirit-alive, was the grand object of all our re 
marks on the rapid: tirides of the Cortican Conful towards the attainment 
of univerial power. 1f tiie were an offence, we plead guilty to the charge; 
if for sis we delerved to be itigmatized as factious, and to be ranked 
among Jacobins tor the nature and tendency of our efforts, we muit fubmit 
to be jo ativciated, or we have nothing to urge in our defence. But let 
thoi who accule us prove, if they can, Uiat fuch conduét is incontitent 
with the. duty of a loyal tabject; that fentiments which were deemed bo 
nourable previous to October, 1801, have’aflumed an oppolite chargéter 
finve that peried; or that there exifts the (matictt inconfiftency in vur lan 
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eand our opinions from the firft_ moment of our public labonts’to. the 
a day. If they cannot prove this, they may revile, but they canugt 
qwound, Us. 

Were we actuated by any of the low, paltry, felfif: motives which have 
been frequently imputed to us, we might exult and glory ia the prefent 
fiate of alfairs, as atfosding a complete tulfilment of all our predictions oa 
the fubject of Peace and dmity with France. Incapable, however, of being 
fo actuated, we cannot but regard the pyelent as a moil alarming Cries 
aiacriis which imperiouuy demands the united exertions of every head 
and every heart im his majeity’s dominiohs. Let it not be ioolithly imagine 
éd that we cah how Combat vus eneiny with the fame advantage as we en- 
jo ed previous to the couclufion of the treaty of Amiens! No, our means 
of refiltance are materially diminifhed tince that period, and the means of 
annoyance in the hands of our enemy, have increajed in a ps@porienate 
degree. It is not by under-rating the relources of our foe, nor by.exag- 

erating our own, that we can hope fo jucceed in the conte. We muit 
Boldly look the danger in the face ; fearlels:y meafure its fize ahd extent; 
and refolutely determine to fubmit to the taciifices which will be neceflary 
to enable us to meet it with effect. If war be once begun, let our coun 
trymen be aflured, it will bea long and bloody conflict ;—at will, in fhort, 
be a war of extermination. Our enemy holds us in abhorrence ; he juiily 
confiders Great Britain.as the only thorn in his tide, (for the fide is not the 
feat of conscience) —as the only bar to the unlimited extention of his domi 
niovs, to the complete gratification of his boundlels ambition, He rememe- 
bers Accra, anil the Nile; and his recollection that a Britifh officer faved 
the Ottoman empire trum his grafp, and prevented the addition of tubja- 
gated millions to his already countlels hordes of flaves, inflames his refers 
ment till itt becomes as ardent and infatiate as his luli of power. But lor 
us, he would even now diMate laws to the world! And it is eafy to ap: 
preciate the effects of this confideration on a mind which fuflers no edie 
tradition, and brooks no controul. Nothing, then, bat the complete de- 
firuétion of our political and commercial exilience, the abfoluie erafure of 
our pame from the lilt of independent fiates, will fatisty fuch ap enentys 
Ifwe turn from bis éxclination to his power, we thall find equal cause for 
alarm, .De{potic mafier of France and her, numerous dependencies, exerts 
ciing an uncontrou'ed command over forty millions of men, having the 
free and full difpofal of the whole, phyfical force of France, Spain, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Piedmont, ihe Cifalpine and Ligurian Republics, anda part 
of Germany, with an extent of fea-coaft reaching from the fartheit parts 
ofthe Mediterranean to the German ocean; and, above all, acculiomed to 
the u‘e of revolutionary means for giving motion and effeci to this mighty 
machine ;—his enmity and his efforts can only be objects of contempt to thote 
who are anxious to meet danger, from ignorance of ils nature, But though 
we moft anxiouly with our countrymen to contider the danger as. fotinte 
dable, God forbid they thould deem it refifilefs, We feck to w/pire them 
with caution, not to plunge them in de‘pair. Let them appreciate their 
dificulties, but let them refolve to farmount them. 

Great as thafe difficulties are, (and we have given but a faint fketch, a 
Mere outline of the picture, which, filled up, would prefent an obje& to 
our fenfes, fu'ficient to appal the ftouteft heart, unlefs warmed by the ge- 
herous fame of patriotifm,) if we are prepared to make the important fa- 
ftifices; without which the refolution to meet our danger would be but a 
Vaib 
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vain and empty boaft, we may ftill fubdue them. Power, greater thay 
éven the ambitions mind of tlhe Fourteenth Lewis ever aimed to attain 
vefted, without limit, modification, or controu!, in the hands of a man, 
who never yet was known to fuffer any principle whatever to interfere with 
bis intereft, or to bind him to the obfervance of treaties, however folemnly 
ratified, and who has every motive and every with to conquer and enflave us, 
os meee to excite, and muft excite, in every mind that is not rendered 

s by Juxury, or by ignorance, apprehenfions of the moft ferious na 
tare; but if they lead us to take a retrofpe&tive view of our policy, to at 
certain the caufe of our prefent difficulties, and firmly to determine to avoid 
thofe errors in future to which they may be traced, they will operate asa 
falutary, though a ftrong, remedy, and, by correcting at once our judg. 
ment and our principles, ftimulate us to thofe exertions which may Ri. 
nate in the removal of caufe and effect together. That “ this is a confum- 
mation devoutly to be wifhed” is a truth which no man, who loves his 
king and cherifhes his country, will attempt to deny.—Having, then, ef 
tablifhed thefe premifes, let us advert briefly to the conclufion therefrom: 
we muft make up our min/s to bear the burdens of the moft arduous and 
moft expenfive conteft, in which it was ever the fate of this kingdom to be 
engaged ; a war, in which we fhall have not merely to defend our own 
coafts, and our own fome:, but to oppofe a defperate foe, in the four quar- 
ters of the globe ; a war, the duration of which no buman forefight-or {a- 
gacity can fix, with the fmalle{t degree of probability, fince it will de- 
pend, as, indeed, the fate of Europe has, for fonte time, in a great de- 
gree, depended, on the will and caprice of the moft obftinate and caprici- 
ous of men, or elif upon bis Lf. To fupport fuch a confli@, the moft 
powerful means, and the moft determined efforts, will be requifite ; both 
aggvegately and jndividually, we muft for the time difmifs from our at- 
tention all inferior confiderations, and devote it folely to the accomplith- 
ment.of t'is one of ject. Unlefs we enter on the war with fuch determi- 
nation, we had better make every conceffion, without regard either to honour 
or intereft, than embark in it at all, But if we adopt a refolution fo wor- 
thy of thofe anceftors, who made the Gallic cock, at all times, crouch 
beneath the Pritifh tion's paw, and a@ with deciffon and unanimity, both 
as to object and means, we have nothing to fear; we may fuccefsfully 
hurl the danger back on our vain-boafting affailant, and affert, with equal 
effe&, the fuperiority of our arms in every fcene of ation. We thould 
prefently quit the defenfive for an offenfive attitude, and make our enemy 
tremble at our approach. : 

That it is the intention of Buonaparte to invade this country, we have 
never entertained the fmalleft doubt ; it has indeed been the object of every 
one of the revolutionary heroes, from Briffot to him; and nothing but 
inability has hitherto prevented the attempt to accomiplifh it. It has, for 
fome tinic, been a topic of converfation, half in earneft and half in joke, 
with the French Generals, at Paris, (even in Englith company) who obferve 
that their pay is inadequate to fupport their expences, and that they mutt 
make a vifit to Lombard-ftreet, in order to rectuit their finances. They 
who know the charaéter of the French, fince the revolutionary attempt /4 
Demoralifer et les Decatholhicifer, will not confider fuch converfation as wholly 
unmeading. And, we may reft affured, that, fooner or later, in war of 
tmprace, the attempt will be made. To deduce the probable conduat of 
fuch a man as the Firft Conful, from thofe principles by which the Sine 
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tality of mankind are aGtuated, would be to turn’a deaf ear to the voice of 
ience, and to betray a total neglect of all the important and moft awe 

fal leffons which have been aflorded to fovereigns and to fubje&s daring 
the lait twelve years. ‘lhe whole hittory of his revolutionary career proves 
him to be utterly regardlefs of the lives of his men; and though thoufands 
aid thoufands would inevitably be facrificed in any attempt to invade this 
country, that confideration would have no weight with him; and of troops 
failing from fo many different points, it is highly probable that fome would 
efcape, and effe& a landing on our coafis. This, however, can be no 
for alarm, though it fhould be a motive for vigorous exertion, tor 

if Britons are not able to refift and defeat on their own fvil, any force whieh 

Buovaparte can oppofe to them, they merit the fate which be bas in referve 
for them, and richly deferve to be erafed from the lift of independent ftates. 

We have. much to fay on the projects of the Firft Conful, in refpe& of 
his own colonies and thofe of his allies, between which Ae is difpofed to 
maké very little difference, though. our miniflers, on the conclufion of the 

ce, chofe to coniider them as materially different. A fhort time too 
will fuffice to convince thofe, who are not already convinced, that as far as 
they tend to make the political balance preponderate again{t us, they ate 
precifely the fame. We muft, however, referve our tentiments on this 
fubje&t for another opportunity. As to the common queftion at this mo- 
ment in every one’s mouth, Peace or War? who is fagacious enough to 
anfwer it?) For our own part, clofely as we have ftudied the charatters of 
thofe on whom the decifion depends, we fhould as foon rely on. the effects 
of chance for a true anfwer, as on any rule of judgment which fuch know- 
ledge affords. But admitting, that by the means of mutual conceflion, the 
preient ftorm may be made to blow over, our readers may be affured, that 
the calm will be of fhort continuance, and that the determination is a@u- 
ally made, by the Corfican Conful, either to fubjugate this country, or to 
perith in the attempt !—Yet this is the man of whom Lord Exrtenporovuca 
faid, in his fenatorial capacity, that he would rather fee dim in pofleflion of 
the vaft.power now enjoyed by republican France, than any Prince of the | 
Houfe.of Bourbon; and, in his legal capacity, that it is a libel to publith 
any thing that has a tendency to vilify and degrade him!!! Were fach 
monftrous doétrine received as found and valid by the country, we thould 
very fpeedily have to deplore its bleffed effects! but, thank heaven, the 
one is not more diftinguifhed by its Jegal validity than the other by its po- 
litical wifdom. We fhall wait, however, for the publication of Pelticr’s 
ttial, to enter into a full difcuflion of this momentous fubjeG, on a right 
underftanding of which nothing lefs depends, than whether our boatied 
freedom of the prefs has any legal being, or is merely indebted to the to- 
leration of our minifiers, for a precarious exiftence. 

- Ona review.of all the circumftances of the prefent times, we cannot 
but regard them as peculiarly critical ;—and at fuch a period, we mott: 
deeply jJament, in common with a very large and dillinguithed portion of 
his Majetty’s fubjeéts, that the brilliant talents of Mr. Pit (who mutt, ere 
this, be perfuaded that the prefent Government of France i} net more ca- 
pable than any of its predeceliors, of obferving the relativas of Peace and 
Amity with Great Britain; and be convinced of the fatal tendency of that | 
Peace which, unhappily, he fan@ioned\ with his approbation,) and of | 
thofe noblemen and gentlemen who fo ably Reered the vetlel of the-tiate, 
ducing a mott perilous itorm, ‘aré nt called forth into ‘action. aaa Pe 
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dence repofed in them by the commercial world in particular, and by the 
public in general, notwithftanding appearantes, would enable them tg 
renderthe moit eilential fervices to their country, at this molt arduous, and 
moit momentous crifis, Far be it from us, when the exitience of our coun 
try is at ftake, to mingle mere quetiions of party,with dilcuilions of fo much 
higher importance, Of his Majetiy’s prefent minifters, we entertain a very 

igh opinion, as far as perfonal integrity and moral chara€ter are concer- 
ed; for fome of them we feel, indeed, fentiments of refpect and etteem, 
which both their conduét, their principles, and their abilities, command; 
and, it maft not be forgotten, that we were alimoft the only writers who 
jofiified the grounds on which they came into power, and who defended: 
them againit thofe very men who are now their loudeft and moit firenuous. 
fupporters. But it cannot be denied, that more tiatefmen-like qualities 
than they are found to pollefs, and greater decifion in coyncil and in ace 
tion, are indifpenfably requilite to the proper management of the concerns 
of the Britith empire, at atime when her deareft interefts are threatened 
and affailed by her moft dangerous and moft inveterate enemy. 

We have forborne to comment on the extraordinary condudt of his Con- 
fular Majefty to the Britith Ambaflador at Paris. Such burtts of pation, 
fuch violations of decorum, fuch contempt of all efiablithed rules, may ex- 
erte attoniiiment ‘in the minds of thofe who are unacquainted with the 
charaGter and difpofition of the man, and who defpife the truth conveyed 
im an old and homely proverb; but to ws they afford no matter for furpnze, 
though tome ground for laughter and contempt. How long are the inha- 
bitants of Europe detlined to futfer this fcourge for their fins! 

it-cannot have efcaped ebfervation, that by the fyitem which Buonaparté 
is purfuing, whether peace or war be the confequence of the prefent difpute, 
be will ultimately accomplifh ciie of the grand objets of the revolutionary 
patriots; in dilirefling this country, by reducing her to the neceflity of in 
cetiantly incurring ‘extraordinary expences. We may be fare, in fhort, that, 
by alternate threats and conceifions, Le will keep us in a conflant itate of 
preparation and alarm, unlefs we prevent him by afuming a refolute and 
determined tone. When our Cabinet has once fixed its ultrmatum, a given 
day thould be prefcribed for his anfwer; and his refulal to accede to the 
terms, or his negleét fo anfwer them, fhould be contidered as.a declaration 
of war. It is only by fiich a detilive mode of condud, that we can hope 
to defeat the machinations of fuch an enemy. 

Fhote who contend with Mr. Fox, that we are bound to fulfil the terms 
of the treaty of Amiens, although they have been grofsly and repeatediy 
violated by the other contracting party, mutt have angular ideas of the na 
ture and obligation of treaties. The conduct of France, fince the peace, 
bas been fo atrocioufly unjuft, on various occafions, and fo bighly detrimen- 
tal toour intere(i, that, if we had followed the wile and prudent policy of 
our anceitors, we fhould either have made her renounce her mon{tious pres 
tenfions, or declared war againtt her; And turely any aéis that would have 
fanctioned {uch a proceeding, mutt be fufhcient to fanétion, the retention of 
thote potis which we had ftipulated to retiore, not indeed, to her, but to 
the Dutch and to the Knights of Malta. Unlefs the contiders fuch pot- 
ieiions as her own, On what other plea can the poflibly object to our reten- 
tron Of them, but as they tend fo tivengthey vur power and to augment out 
telources. If fhe do confider’them as her awn, (which we have always 
contended to be the cafe) that isthe ftrongeil jultification that can —_ 
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be urged for our condv@ in refufing to furrender them; and if fhe regard 
ihem asadding to our ftrer eth, or rather as iicrealing our means of re fills 
herefforts to deftroy us, with what propriety can the urge fucha plea, 
whet, fub‘eqaent to the treaty which no doubt was formed on a view of 
qurrelative power at the period of its conclulion, the has added Switzer- 
land, Piedmont, and the Itle of Riba to her dommion? In fact, look which 
way we will, we (hall find the mofi cogent realons tor re taining pochessors 
of the polts in queftion, and not one motive for refigning them. But, ales! 
this; We fear, is no longer a matter of choice; for there is every realon to 
believe, that Ma/ia is the only one of thole potfettons now re maining im 
eurhands. On the retention of that important fortre!s will etlentially de- 
d our ability to prevent the French from again taking petledlion of 
Egypt. It was for the purpoie of obtaining greater tecurity againft the 
iunbitious projects of France, and not trom any luit of conqueti, of of power, 
that we ftrenuoufly contended for the necetiity ol keeping Matta and the 
Cape of Good Hope, during the negotiations for peace; and we thould 
think that the tubfeguent conduct of the French muit have made thole wr- 
ters, who then condemned us for our oppolition, Converts to our opinion, 
li they do not now acknowledge the necutiity of making our tirength bear 
fome proportion to that of our ene my, they mull have adopied fome rate of 
judgment, to which we are firangers. We have only argued, an the re- 
ceived policy of Great Britain for the lait two centuries, janétioned and 
puriued by the beft and wilelt of our ftate fmen; and which, far from being 
overturned by recent events, has acquire ‘d freth foree, and been rendered 
infinitely more necetlary, by the revolutionary ipirit of the age. 

We cannot but contider the late c on{piracy of Delpard as conneéled with 
the extraordinary preparations in the ports, and on the cualis, of France, 
On the trial of that traitor, it appeased in evidence that he encouraged his 
lollawers to look for Ipeedy fuccour and wrest from that counlry ; and 
the impudent letters of the hoary rebel Napper Tandy; the frequent con- 
lultations of that felf-conviéted traitor, Arthur O’Connor, and his det (perate 
aiociates, with the Coniular Minifters; and the audacious language m the 
Koglith paper publithed at Paris ; with various other circumfiances of a 
fimilar nature, all combine to favour the belief that the French government 
were no ftcangers to the plot that was laid for the deliruction of bis Ma- 
jefly’s life, and the fubvertion of his throne. The favoureys of the novel 
dotirine that ; jacobintin is extinct in France, tauy wonder at this, but reflec- 
tion will lead them tado juice to our conftant allertions, that the Cortican 
Conful on ly objecied to jac »binifm in France, in as far as it threatened his 
own power, but encourayed it in fore ign countrie Sy where it tended ly gia 


ly his withes and to favour his detigiis. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


IN th at more than femi-methodifiical publication, the Chr iittan. Observer, 


for the lat month, there appeared a letier, Jigned James, in which we are 
Hongly cent for our review of a religious pai! p shlet, in our number fos 
Jaduary jatt, entitle i «Corfiderations on the p: efent State of Religion in 
Mis ount nd publihed by the publither of the © hrifitan Oblerver 
tei. Thy complaint arifes from our having “ pafled over without cen- 
jure” 
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fure” fome extraéts from that pamphlet, which we inferted in our pages, and, 

thereby, as James infers, appeared to approve them. Thefe saiendivonan 

we intended to anfwer much at length, trom re' pect to our readers, but oxy 

preient limits compel us to be brief. We plead guiity, then, to the charge 

of palling over without cenfure, what unqueftionably deferved cen:are; 

but any approbation of the matter contained in thefe extracts, we take leave 

utterly to difclaim. Had our Censor only extended bis inquifitive eye to the 
laft page of the number, he would have there feen a proof of the illnefs 
of the Editor, whofe duty it peculiarly is to prelerve an unilormity of doo 
trine and opinion, in a work, eaellatity compofed by various hands, and to 
fecure it, as far as poflible, againft ail defecis. . But for this circumfance 
the article in queition would certainly have never been inferted, without 
the requilite ceniuce. We appeal to the candour and juliice of “ James," 
whether-he ought not to have taken fuch cirtumiiance santo contideration, 
and, allo, to have compared the doctrines which he affects to fuppole we 
approved, with the fentiments invariably maintained and {upported by us, 
from the firil etiabliiment of our. work to the prefent. moment, before he 
palled fugh a cenfure upon us. In the courfe of his obfervations he takes 
eccafion to obferve, that the remark of Mr. Rofe, of Beckenham, noticed 
in the fame number, was not correctly reported. Will Mr. Role himfelf 
prefume to tay this?» We repeat our afiertion, that the remark wascorreéily 
reported, from a note taken on the {pot, and we dare Mr. Rofe to contradict 
us, But it is always the practice of thele abettors of methodifm, fecretly 
to coniradi€ét what they cannot openly deny. We mult remark, however, 
tat it is the height of p.efumption in an anonymous writer to quetiion out 
veracity in fuch ah Mertion; when we declared that Mr. Rofe might have 
the name of the gentleman on who‘ “authority it was advanced, and wito 
was ready te make oath of the fact; ofa scatteleka, too, who feels it no 
preiumption to fay, that he is, az Jéas/, as {crupulous.in his adherence to truth, 
as Mr. Rofe himfelf. Let Mr. Rofe ftand forward, as becomes a minifier 
of truth, and Support or retra& the afiertion he advanced in the pulpit; but 
let him not avail himfelf of the fulpicious aid of an anonymous writer to 
deny that which he mu{t know to be true! 

Subjoimed to this cenlure upon us, are fome farther animadverfions of the 
Chriftian Obtervers themlelves, who charge us with favouring popery, be- 
caule, in a Catholic country, we ventured to prefer a Catholic efiablilliment 
to a Methodiftical anarchy! But we thall have leifure, hereafter, to notice 
thele notable reformers more at large. 


Ge eee eee —Eoane 2a —— 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr. Croft’s fecond Letter on Overton’s True Churchman—Thlie Letter 
on the Mithonary Society—The fecond Letter of Senex on the Blagdo 
Controversy—and vatious other communications are received and intended 


for fpeedy iniertion. The pair of Revolutionary Portraits’ fhall certaitly 


appear in the Appendix to-the prefent volume. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Dr, Wincrester’s celebrated Treatife on the 17th Article, we are happy 


to know, isin the prefs, and will form the firii Number of that valuabie 
collection, Zhe Charchman’s Rememéirance. 
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The Sermons and Charges of the Right Reverend Fobn Thomas, L.L. dD. 


late Lord Bifhop f pA che, ae: and Dean of I} efiminfler.. Publifbed 
from the Orig inal MSS. By G. A. Thomas, A. M. his Lordhhip’s 
Ch ap] ain and Executor, and Rector of Woolwich, Kent, ‘To 
which is prefixed, A Sketch of the Life and Charaéter of the 
Author, by the Editor. Publifhed for the Benefit of the Philan- 

thropic Society, St. George’s Fields, under the Patronage of His 
Grace the Duke of Leeds. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Rivin otons. 


5 Dies firfl edit ion of thefe Sermons, was publithed in the year 176, 
ind, confequently, anterior to the commencement of our criti- 
cal labor us, TT he volus nes before us are, with much propriety, de- 
dicated to his Majefty ; and the editor {peaks of their contents in the 
following iu ift, yet modeft, terms of recommendation : 


To point out the peculiar excellencies, or comparative merits of thele 
Dif courles, might feem an invidious and, mdecorous anticipation of the 
reader’s judgment. It may fuffice to fay, that the unprejudic ed reader 
will afluredly meet with what is ufeful and infiru@ive in them all; and tltat 
they are all the genuine offspring of the parent to whom they are unputed, 


He will find the moral duties, and-Chriftian graces, urged upon him b) the 


molt interetting and periuafive motives; and the fundamental articles of 


orthodoxy alierted and vindicated againft the ae theories of modern 
reliners in icepticifm and herety , by the molt rational and convinein i argu- 


Ments: he will, in fhort, be inftru ted what to believe, and how to act, and 
conducied by a molt agreeable guide into the way that leads to happmels 
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and falvation. 
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Speaking of the reverend bifhop’s ftyle, his editor fays, it & hay 
fuch a fimplicity, elegance, and terfenefs, and occafionally, fuch ay 
appropriate grandeur, energy, and pathos, as are the happy refult of 
the afliduous exercife and attention of a comprehenfive and cultivated 
mind.” This is, generally, true; but we meet with feveral paf- 
fages in his fermons, where the fentences are long and feeble, pre- 
fenting many words and few ideas, the latter lofing themfelves among 
the former. 

The following excerpt, from the bifhop’s fourth fermon, on “ the 
neceflity of piety and virtue, both to promote and fecure prefent and 
future happinefs,” exhibits a fair fpecimen of his ftyle and manner, 
and of his happy method of felecting, combining, and applying im- 
portant and appropriate paflages from the facred writings. 


“ The comforts and conveniences of this life are neither the proper, nor 
the only, rewards of virtue: much lets are they to be confidered as /roofi of 
it; for then we fhould look upon the richest men, as the molt righteous; 
which fad experience too often contradiéis. So that although the different 
ftates of riches and poverty may be faid to refult from the natural and or- 
dinary courfe of events; yet, as they both furnifh the means of trial to 
human virtue, the divine wifdom, which knows what is fitte/t for us, and 
what we can bear, better than we ourfelves do, may fo difpofe and order 
the courfe of things, that the prefent circumfiances of the good man, fhall 
be fuch, as will Jeaft endanger his future happinefs, Upon this principle 
it was, that the wife Agar thus petitioned the Almighty: Give me neither 


poverty nor riches: feed me with food convenient for me: lest I be full, and dery 


thee, and say who is the Lord? or lest I be poor, and steal, and take the name of my 
God in vain.* 

« Thus to refer himfelf, and his condition in life, to the Supreme difpofer 
of all events, will be every one’s trueft wifdom: and he may refi aflured, 
that of thofe temporal things that God fees to be neceflary and convenient, 
a proper meafure and degree (hall in no wife be withheld from him. His 
prayers and his endeavours will not fail to procure what he really wants; 
and the man who has that, has no real oceafion for any thing more. But 
thefe plain and obvious conclufions are ftill further confirmed by the autho- 
rity of the Scriptures, which for the good man’s greater encouragement to 
truft and rely or. the providence of God, {peak clearly and pofitively to this 
point. Indeed, after the gracious afiurance that Chrift himfelf hath given 
us in the text, there can be no great occafion to mention many others. 
Confider, however, fome out of the many, that will naturally occur to you. 
They that seek the Lord, tays holy David, shall want no manner of thing that i 
good; and clfewhere, put thy trust in God, and be doing good, and verily thes 
shalt be fed.% Cast thy burthen upon the Lord, and he shall sustain thee, and shall 
not suffer thy righteousness to be moved.§ Of the fame purport are the exhot- 
tations of the Apoiiles. Be careful (or anxious) fer nothing, fays St. Paul: 
but in every thing by prayer and sis/i plication, with thanksgiving make your request 
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bron unto God.|| Casting all your cares upon him, fays St. Peter, for he caveth 


When, therefore, you have ufed your beft endeavours with prudence 
and diligence, and honett indufiry, which are always pre-fuppoled, for the 
fup ly of your neceflities ; trouble yourfelves no further, but leave the rett 
to God: for you are then in the beft hands, even in his, who cannot, will 
not fail you. Whereas, fretfulnefs, anxiety, and keeping our thoughts al- 
ways upon the firetch after the aye of the world, (a method which too 
many take to acquire them) very often prove vain and deceitful, and fail 
of the end fo eagerly fought for. And not only fo, but it feems to be little 
lefs than a contempt, and, as it were, a defiance of providence, for men to 
prefume entirely upon their own ftrength and ability, and to think that 
they can do more for themfelves, than God can do,—At leaft it argues too 
much diftruft of his providence and care for them: and therefore no won- 
der that God fhould fet himlelf to oppofe, and refolve to defeat and blatt 
the defigns of fuch men as prefumptuoully aim at being wiler and tironger 
than the Almighty, from whom alone all good things do come.” 


Various notes are affixed to Bifhop Thomas's Sermons ; but, for 
want of diftinguifhing marks, we have been often at a lofs, whether 
to attribute them to the author or the editor. 

The ‘* Sketch of the Life and Chara&er” of the Prelate, prefixed 
tothefe volumes, ‘‘ by the cditor,’’ occupies upwards of fixty clofely 
printed oftavo pages. It is written with more attention to accuracy 
of fact than elegance of compofition. The ftile, however, is appro- 
priate to the fubje&t. For the information of our readers, we prefent 
them with the following brief abftra& : 

Dr. John Thomas, the eldeft of three fons of the Reverend John 
Thomas, many years Vicar of Brampton in Cumberland, was born 
at Carlifle, on the 14th of Odtober, 1712. Many of his anceftors, 
both on the paternal and maternal fide, were remarkable for their 
longevity,* fo that he might be confidered as ‘* born with fomewhat 
like an hereditary claim to length of days.” Being defigned for the 
Church, at a proper age he was placed in the Grammar-fchool at 
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|} Philip. iv. 6, 7.” “ @iPeterv. 7." — 

“ * Mr. Richard Kelfick the great great grandfather of the fubjet of 
this abfiraG, by the materual fide, “ was captain of a merchantman, and 
being much experienced in nautical affairs, had the- honour of conducting 
King William’s fleet to the memorable battle of the Boyne. From him 
defcended three generations, all of the name of Richard, and all living at 
the fame time, viz. his fon, grandfon, and great grand{on, and ail captains 
of trading vetlels. The lait of thefe, being the fifth Richard Kelfick, was 
loft at fea, and was fuppofed to have been taken by an Algerine privatecr, 
with whom the name of Kelfick perithed in the Aired and paternal line.’ 
lt is a circumi{tance worthy of remark, ‘ that four defcendants in a right line 
rom the paternal fiock, were accufiomed to fit together at church, each in- 
heriting his father’s name and profeflion, from the firlt Richard Kelfick about 
the beginning of the feventeenth century.” 
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Carlifle, whence he was fent to Oxford, in the year 1730, and, og 
the 23d of November, was admitted a commoner of Queen’s College 
Soon after his admiffion, he had a clerkfhip given him by Dr. Smith, 
then provoft. Having difcharged this office, aiid completed his terms, 
he put on a civilian’s gown, and, a ing Oxford, became an affiftant 
at the Claffical Academy in Soho Square. In this {ituation he ac. 
uitted himfelf fo well, as to be recoir mended to be priv ate tutor to 
the younger fon of Sir Wil liam Clayton, Bart. His introdu@ion to 
this family was the ftep ping “flone to his future elevation. How long 
he remained in it is not precifely known, but probably till he had 
completed his pupil’s education. His condud, however, was fo well 
approved, that, fliortly after, with the confent of Sir William Clay- 
ton, the fifter * of his pupil, on the death of her firlt hufband, be. 
came his wife. Mr. Thomas lived in habits of the clofeft triendthip 
with his brother-in-law, until about the year 1784, when tha t gen- 
tleman met a premature death, occafioned by a fall from his horfe. 

On the 27th of. March, 1737, Mr. Thomas was ordained a dea: 
con, by the the n Bifhop of C arlifle, at a {[pecial ordination holden in 
the chapel of John the Baptiit, within the precingts of the Savoy, in 
the Strand ; and, on the 25th of September, in the fame year. he was 
ordained prieft, by Dy. Jof ph Wilcox ks, bifhop of Rochelt r, ata 
general ordination holden in the parifh church of Bromley, in the 
county of Kent. ‘The promotion of Dr. Herring (afterw ards bifhop 

of Canterbury, i iy this fame year to the fee of Bangor, PE Se | 
vacancy in the rectory of B! echi lingley, to which Mr. Thomas was 
prefented by his Majefty, George II. through the intereft of Sir W. 
Clayton, and was initituted, on the 29th of January, by Dr. Benjamin 
Hoadley, bifhop of Winchefter. During his lotantt bency on this 
prefe rhent, which was thirty-fix years, Mr. Thomas chief re fided 
in the Reéorial-houfe, whic h he enlarge d , improved, and embellifed, 
at a very confiderable expence. In ‘the difcharge of his parochial 
duties, in which he never omitted any thing wh ich he cones -ived 
might conduce to the temporal or fpiritual interefts of his parifhioners, 
he was tor fome time affilte 1 | bd) his brother; and, 2 afier his pr motion 
to a Vicarage in N: folk. by the Reverend William Thompfon, aw- 
thor of a poem On Srckn: f*. 

On the 2sth of May 9 742, Mr. ‘Thomas took the deg ree of D 
C. L. ;‘ in the year followir g kis marriage took place ; on the 15th 
of January, 1748, he was ap pointed ch: plain in ordinary to his Jate 
Majecity, George II. ; on the 23d of / April, 1754, he was made + 
bendary of Weiiminiler; on the ath of December, 1760, he wa 
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appointed chap! ain to his prefent Majefly ;* in 1762, he was ap- 
pointed Sub-almoner to his Grace the e Honour able Dr. Robert Drum- 
mond, Lord Archbifhop of York, and Lord High Almoner ;+ and, 
on the 7th of January, 1766, he was admitted and inftituted by Dr. 
Richard Terrick, bifhop « of London, to the vicaraze of St. Bride? $ 
alias Bridget) in that city, on the prefentation of the Dean and 
Chapter of Weftminiter. © In the year 1756, Dr. Zochary Pearce, 
then bifhop of Bangor, had reluctantly accepted a tranflation from 
that fee to the bithopric of Rochefter and deane: y of Weltmintter ; 
but, diffatishied with the trouble and fatigue attendant on his promo- 
tion, he fuon applied for permiffion to refign both the bithopric and 
the deanery. Had his ; app lication, at that period, been ultimately 
fuccefsful, Dr. Newton, then bifhop of Briitol, was to have fucceed- 
edto the vacated honours, and Dr. Thomas would have been pro- 
moted to the etree of Briftol. Munitterial ipa however, 


prevented thi is arrangement 5 and it was not till the year i768, that 
the bifhop of Rocheiter statsed his Majefty’s pe rmiffion to refign 
the deanery of Weliminiter on/y: on the 2d of July, in the fame ye ar, 


Dr. Thomas became his fucceflor. Soon after this ; ippotntment, 
Dr. Th: Lcd <3 a earne(t folicitation of the honourable Dr. Free 
detick Cornwall Sy Lord Archbifhop of Canter! ury, Was chofen his 
Grace’s prolocuter to the lower houfe of convocation, ‘he pre- 
ceding archbifhop had apy nointed the dean of Canterbury to that office ; 


but on the fucceffion of Dr. Cornwallis, he declined it ; the dean of 
Weftminfter was therefore, as uu i, prefi nted to the upper houle of 


convoc at ion, by Dr. William Markham, then dean of Chritt Church, 
Ox ford 

The Dein had not long enjoyed his unfolicited dignitic s before the 
relentlefs tyrant of our nature demanded the exertion of that forti- 
tude which is greater in the Chriftian than in any other vitim of 
forrow. After atedious and painful illnefs, onthe 7th of July, 1772, 
his excellent wife exchanged a tem poral extitence for an eternal one, 
This was a fevere fh ks to the feelings of the furvivor. 

On the 29th of June, 1774, the De in loft his moft valuable friend, 
Dr. Zac! hary Pearce ;¢ and, in the November following, fucceeded 
him, « according to his | Dr. Pearce’s | molt earn (t with,” in the 


s.2 On the back ot the Lord Cham! erlain’s le tter of apy] On apes © ule- 


’ : ‘— * : ‘ 
Cer the hand and {eal of his Grace the Duke of Devonihire, is endoried 
hy; \ ’ , ; ” 
(us memorandum .—N.B. By the A ie § order, a? da at 

“+ The office of Sub-almoner is rather honorary than lucrative, the fa- 


* +) 


lary am: unting only to 971. lis. Gd 

si ; Bithe Op Pe niger among other frier dy be jUeTIS, eae Une Dean an an- 
tique emerald ring of contiderable value, which had been bequeathed to 
him by William Pulter Cy, ] atl of Bath, a defcendent of th very ane lent 
fa mily of the De Pulteney’s, who came to Li rlaud with the Norman Duke 
Villiam.” 
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bifhopric of Rochefter, Qn the ancient palace at Bromley, which 
he found in a ruinous and dilapidated condition, he expended upwards 
of three thoufand pounds ; difpiayed great munificence in repairing 
and rebuilding it, and in difpofing and embellifhing the epilcopal de. 
mefnes ; and, from his regard for focial worthip, a little betore his 
death he gave 5ool. towards enlarging the parifh church at Bromley, 

The Bithop added one to the many inftances of men who have 
been peculiarly fortunate in their firft marriage, and deeply concerned 
at its diffolution, feeking confolation in a fecond. Such confolation 
did his Lordfhip feek in a fecond marriage with Lady Elizabeth 
Yates, reli&t of Sir Jofeph Yates, late one of the judges of the Court 
of King’s Beach, to whom he was married, by fpecial licence, on 
the rath of January, 1775, at Weftminfter Abbey. In this union, 
he was as happy as the great difparity of age would permit. Though 
twice married, he was never bletled with the tender relation of fa- 
ther. Fach of his ladies, however, brought him a fon and a daugh- 
ter by their former hufbands, and to thefe he fhewed a parental af- 
fection. | 

Age, and its natural concomitants, for fome few years before his 
death, almoit incapacitated the Bifhop from any laborious duty ; but, 
fo zealous was he in the difcharge of his fundtion, that he held a ge- 
neral confirmation not long before his laft lingering and fatal illnefs, 
and continued to preach both at Court and at Bromley, till near his 
cightieth year. He expired, in great compofure, about eleven o'clock 
on the morning of “hurfday, Auguft 22d, 1793, having completed 
his eightieth year on the preceding 14th of Oober, 1792. The 
manner of his death was perfectly agreeable to his wifh, expreffed in 
a letter written to his brother on the death of his firft lady, ‘+ without 
a figh or a groan.”” The bulk of his fortune was bequeathed to his 
relations, in fuch proportions as correfponded with the proximity of 
kindred, and the expeétations which he had encouraged ; bonds and 
notes, from different friends and acquaintances, to the amount of 


Soool. were cancelled ; legacies, mourning, &c. were prefented to | 


his fervants ; and feveral fums were appropriated to charitable pur- 
pofes. In his laft will and teftament, the Bifhop had made no pro- 
vifion for the manner or place of his interment: but, in a cancelled 
will, made as far back as the year 1774, he had direéted his remains 
to be depofited by thofe of his firft lady, and this direction was con- 
fequently carried into effe&, 

he tollowing excerpts from the biography before us, will convey 
to our readers fome idea of the Bifhop’s perfon and charaéter. 


* His Lordhip was in ftature above the middle height, ftanding about 
five feet eleven inches. In the early part of his life he was flender, and of 
fo delicate a con{iitution, that his father uled to fay, he was propped up by 
art and medicine. But, as he advanced to maturity, his confiitution ac 
quired firength: yet he never increafed to any degiee of corpulence. His 
figure was e'egant and manly, and its dignity comported with the natu 
elevation of his mind; at all times infpiring refpect and veneration, but 
particularly 
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ticularly when he was engaged in any of the facred offices of religion, 
which he always performed with fuch a devotional ardour and fervency, as 
feemed to add a peculiar fanétity and fpirit to the native gracefulnels of his 
appearance. 

“ His countenance was the faithful index of his foul, open, placid, and 
benevolent. His features were regular, and generally foftened with the 
moft gracious {mile of complacency, and benignity. ; 

“ His intellectual abilities were above mediocrity; and the endowments 
of nature were improved by the application of art and ftudy. He hada 
lively and chafte imagination, a quick apprehention, a found and penetra- 
ting judgment, and a retentive memory. He excelled equally in learning, 
fcience, and the polite arts. He was an adept in mutic, and a connoifleur 
in painting. He was, in his earlier days, perfectly acquainted with the 
practice as well as the theory of mufic; having been a performer on two 
dificult inttruments. For this agreeable art he entertained a paflion to his 
latett days. He was a great lover of antiquity, and well {killed in the 
knowledge of coins and medals, and of thefe, as alfo of prints and paint- 
ings, he left valuable collections. 

“ There was no feature more prominent in this good Bifhop’s character, 
than a zealous and uniform attachment to our unrivalled conftitution. It 
was the warmeft with of his heart, to fee our excellent and happy form of 
government, both in church and {iate, preferved free from the contagious 


influence of fuperititious tyranny on the one hand, aad licentious anarchy 
on the other.” 





Jones’s Bardic Mufeum of Primitive Britifh Literature, Se. 
(Concluded from our laft, p. 236.) 


E have already given, with fome additions of our own, rather 

large than fmall, the author’s account of the bards from the 

days of Howel Dha in the tenth century, even down to our own days. 

We muft now therefore go with him to his hiftory of their mutic, 

And Mr. Jones, who feels the connection between poetry and mu- 

lic in his very foul, inftantly fhows he does by thus breaking ab- 
tuptly into his fubject. 


« Now the rich fiream of mufic winds along, 
“ Deep, majeftic, fmooth, and ttrong, 


“ Something pow remains to be faid refpe€ting the national mufic of the 
aboriginal Britons, or Welfh, which has been tranfmitted down to us by 
tradition from time immemorial, and is ftill the favourite amufement of the 
natives. Some of thefe tunes have been taken from manufcripts; but all 
the original Welth poems are tranicribed and tranflated from ancient ma- 
nulcripts.. The following tunes, fongs, poems, and hifiory, are the relult 
of fome years refearch and lahour, collected and adjulted at intervals, The 
gteatett part of thefe melodies 1 have committed to writing, from hearing 
them {ung by the old people, and from their being played by the moit ve- 
nerable harpers, in North Wales; and it is very FE wos that I did fo, 
becaufe moft of them are fince dead. Being a native of Meiriony dd, where 
our national cuftoms are beft retained, and where I generally uted to pals 
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344 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


my fammeérs; being alfo well acquainted with moft of the popular Wah 
airs from my infancy, from having been brought up in the mutical profet. 
fion, and having always had a predileétion for native tuftoms ; I may per- 
haps have the advantage of my cotemporaries on this {ubject, or at leat] 
hope 1 fhall be found adequate to the tafk which I have undertaken, in 
relcuing fome of the bardic lore from being irretrievably loft. 

“ I have given thefe native melodies as genuine as poflible ; and haye 
added new baifes, and compofed variations to feveral of them: thofe tunes, 
160 which I haye not given variations, are atranged two or three together 
in the fame key, fo that they may be played to follow each other, as little 
leffons. 

“ Thefe old airs differ much in firucture from. the modern mufic; and! 
found it very difficult to adapt regular bafles to them, according to the firia 
rule of counterpoint, as their fundamental harmonies are often ambiguous, 
anid even the keys are fometimes but obicurely indicated by the wild mo- 
dulation. However, as melody is the foul of mufic, and harmony a fe- 
condary confideration or an affiftant ;* I have generally preferred {icering 
by the original melody, and to aid it with a charaGeriltic harmony, in its 
Own native manner, and the conveniency of the harp, in preference to that 
ofa complicated modern bafs, too regularly managed; becaufe that un- 
even tranfition, and abrupt fimplicity, feem beft calculated to convey their 
original bold character. 

“ Britam, whofe genius is in fong expreft, 
*€ Bold and (ublime, but negligently dreft. 


“ Where grandeur and fimplicity are united either in fight, fenfe, or 
found, it naturally makes a moit awful and pleafing impreflion on the mind, 
Shakefpear feems to have felt a fimilar impulfe, by the following lines: 


“ Now, good Cefario, but that piece of fong, 
That old and antique fong we heard laft night ; 
Methought it did relieve my pation much ; 
More than light airs and recolleéied terms 
Of thefe moti briik and giddy-paced times. 


“ Several of thefe national fongs and tunes breathe the high fpirit of 
lyric enthufiafm, and I think are more interefting than any other,  becaule 
each of them records or refers to fome particular event, and alfo conveys 
to us the genuine. fafte, culioms, and manners of our brave anceilors, as 


well as hiftorical ‘facis. They we:e the impulfe of nature, compofed by — 


the bards at the very time when each circumitance happened; and {ung 
or performed by them, on the various occafions which they refer to.— 


Anciently no bard deferibed any battle, unlefs he had been an eye-witnels | 


theteof: ‘for fome of the chief bards were marthals of battles; they fat in 
-eouncil in the field, and were the king’s or general’s intelligencers, how 
the action went on.+ Beétides this, the authenticity of thefe ancient tongs 
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of °@ See the Rev, Mr, Mafon’s Effays on Englifh Church Mafic, p. 8! 


“and 87. Alfo Mr. William Jackfon’s Obfervations on the prefent ttate o 

Motic in London, p.9, &e” a 
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Jones’s Bardic Mufeum. 345 


and poems renders them the more valuable. For the Welth laws firi@l 
the bards, to introduce any fable or perverfion of truth into their 
“works; and, if they did fo, they were leverely punithed with fines,. long 
imprifonment, and lofs of dignity.} é 
# Tacitus himielf confeties, the ancient Britons zealoufly kept their 
language unmixed ; and that their hifiory and annals, as well as thofe of 
other Celtic nations, were compofed in verfe, and {ung to the mufic of the 
mo, 
For thefe aflertions we are referred in form to ‘* Vit. Agric. cap, 
ax.” But Mr. Jones has made fome miftake here, and equally im 
the aflertion as in the reference, ‘That the Britith “ language” was 
“unmixed,” is not faid by Tacitus in the chapter cited, or in an 
other, ‘** Sermo,” he tells us in Section rith, “ haud multum di- 
verfus” from the Gallic. Yet the allegation, that the Britith lan- 
¢ was not ‘* very different” from the Gallic, does mot imply it 
to be “* unmixed,” and does actually import it to be m xed, becaufe 
mermounces it to be fomewhat different. Yet whee fhall we find 
the’other part of the fentence cited from Tacitus? Not in Tacitus, 
butin A. Marcellinus, And here it is all, that Mr. Jones recites it 
to prove, ‘* et Bardi quidem fortia virorum ijluitreum facta heroicis 
verfibus cum dulcibus lyre modulis cantitarunt.”*,» But, as Mr, 
Jones'adds, 
“ Dr. Davies alfo fays, that the law of the Britons exprefsly forbade 
the bards to introduce any new words into their rhymes.t 
“ Tt may not be amifs likewi'e to mention here, how the Welfh fongs 
and poems are fo well remembered. It is, becaufe they are fo admirably 
confiructed, and braided in fuch alliterative harmony, by the hards; that, 
ifany part of a fong be remembered, it is almoit impotiible but that the 
ret of it muft naturally occur, by the concatenation of the poefy ; fome- 
what analogous to the following famous couplet of Shakefpear on Cardinal 
Wolley; 
_  Begot by butchers, but by bifhops bred, 
How high his highnets holds his haughty head, 


“ Orto fuch as this; 


“ As o’er th’ aerial Alps fublimely fpread : 
Some aged oak uprears his reverend head.  Piti’s Aineid. 


" This art is called Cyfrinach y, Beirdd, or Poetic Secret of the Bards. § 


« Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 
For there’s a happinefs as well as care. ' 
Mufic refembles poetry, in each } 


' ‘ 


Pope. - 


' Are namelets graces which no methods teach, 


And which a master-hand alone can reach. 





hee 


“I The laws of Prince Gruffyd ab Cynan.” 
“'* A. M. lib. xv. cap. 9.” 

* + Dr. Davies’s preface to his Britith Grammar, and Nicolfon’s Engl. 
Hit. Lib. ps 94” a ; 
* § See Carte’s Hift, of England, 1,33,” 
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346 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


*« The immortal Milton likewife defcribes the melody of mufic, in a fini. 
Jar elegant manner. thus; 


« In notes, with many a winding bout 

Of linked {weetnefs long drawn out, 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running, 

Untwifting all the chains that tie 

The hidden foul of harmony. Milton's L’ Allegro. 


* Barddeniacth, Péroriaeth, Cerddwriaeth, or Mufic, is of all others the 
moft ancient {cience. In the time of the primitive bards, this term was 
very comprehenfive ; and indeed, however confined at prefent, it is evis 
dent from the following quotations, that under the name of Barddoniaeth, 
Cerddoriaeth, or the mutical art, the ancients included poetry, philofophy, 

ure, and even the circle of early {ciences. Hermes defines mufic to be 

know of order in all things. This was alfo the doéirine in the 
fchool of Pythagoras, and in that of Plato, where it was taught that every 
thing in the univerfe was mufic. Hefychius, the Athenian, gave the name 
of mufic to all the arts. Athenzus aflures us, that in former times all laws 
hboman and divine, exhortations to virtue, the knowledge of what con 
cerned the gods and heroes, were written in verfe, and fung publicly to 
the found of inftruments; and that fuch was the cuftom of the Ifraelites, 
Homer fays, it was a part of his hero’s education, : The poets reprefent 
muficians at the table of kings, finging the praifes of the gods and heroes; 
and Virgil mentions lopas at the table of Dido, finging to the lyre. 

But the darp is recorded to be the moft ancient, and perhaps (1 may 
add) the moft exprejliyve and elegant of all mufical inflruments, Among 
the ancjents it was deemed the fymbol of Concord; and moft probably it 
was the inftrument of all others, fil attuned to harmony or counterpoint. 

“ The themes, which the Welth bards wrote upon, were very multi- 
farious; we have various poems and fome profe efiays in ancient manu- 
fcripts, by different bards on the following fubjeéts, theology, ethics, war, 
laud or panegyric; love, beauty, happinels, forrow ; fatire, mufic, poetry, 
mirth, hiftory, genealogy; altronomy, philofophy, prophecies, magic, ma- 
thematics; mechanics, geography ; the maritime {cience ; the prailes of na- 
ture, of art, and of harmony ; agriculture, rural fports, games, &c. And 
yet thefe people are called rude and barbarous by fome foreign writers, 

vaufe perhaps they were wifer than themfelves; or at leaft it is evident, 
that thole writers were ignorant refpeing their knowledge.” 


The Britons appear from the honour which they paid to their po- 
ets, and the fondnefs which they fhowed for their mufic, to be not 
a little advanced in that kind of mafculine refinement, which is very 
compatible with an ignorance of civil ceconomy and with a coarle- 
nefs of perfonal manners, No nation ever loved mufic or poetry, 
but felt fome foftening influence from it. Poetry, as an obje 
of intelleét, in proportion as it wins upon the mind detaches it from 
mere objects of fenfe, raifes it even above the petty playthings of 
vulgar underflandings, and exalts it into a region of finer feelings, 
higher conceptions, of more affecting fancies. And Mufic, her pe 
petual attendant in thei$ firft approximations of refinement, cae 
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Jones’s Bardic Mufeum: 347 
tones to fuit the other’s words, and to carry them with a double power 
through the car to the heart. Nor could the Britons before the Ro- 
- man conqueft, who are attefted univerfally to have been fo fond of 
both, have been any other than a race of men much raifed above the 
( level of barbarifm, and not very far below tie line of the 
‘Romans themfelves. ‘The Romans had no {uch fondnefs for mufic, 
though they had for poetry. And the defcendants of the Romans, 
who have retained the Roman fondne(s for poctry, and have added 
to it the Britifh fondnefs for mufic, are now a nation the meft re- 


fined of any in Europe, perhaps, certainly the firit refiners of modern 


“« Every mange has a certain national ftyle of mufic, peculiar to itfelf; 
and the natives of it are-attached to their own melody, in preierence to 
that of any other. The fentiment of a learned phytician of this itland con- 

ing the Italian Opera, is pertinent to my iubject, and I think worthy 
ofbeing mentioned. He fays, ‘ We run mad, or rather foolith, alier this 
imported mutic; while perhaps we have much better of ourown. Molt 
ofthe modern Italian compofitions only trifle with the ear. The Welih, 
the Scotch, and the Irif mufic reaches the heart. The productions of our 
prefent Italian mafters are thrummed over for a feafon, becaufe they are 
new; and forgotten for ever afterwards, becaufe, when you have heard 
them twenty times, you find them fill as miipidas at frit. The mafic 
which charmed thefe iflands perhaps long before the boafled revival of this 
artin Italy, or rather in Flanders, is as eftablifhed as the ancient clailics; 
and thofe compofitions, fhort and fimple.as they are, never become thread~ 
bare, but give delight and rapture every time ‘they are heard,’* 


“ Turn and twilt it as you will, 
« Nature will be nature {til!!.” 


“ Thefe Cambrian tunes and fongs, the affuagers of care among the na- 
tives of Wales, are {till occafionally played on the harp with fome mix- 
ture of plain unperplexed harmony; which fo powerfully enchants the na~ 
tives at Chrifimas, on birthdays, at wakes, weddings, hunts, and at other 
feltivals, : 

« What notes in fwifteft cadence running, 
Thro’ many a maze of varied mealure, 
Mingled b the mafter’s cunning, 
Give th’ alarm to feftive pleature ? 


« Cambria! ’twas thus thy harps ef old 
Each galiant heart’s receis explor’d, 
Announcing feats of chieftains bold, 
To grace the hofpitable board.t ‘ 
* The moft folemn fongs, Owyddoliacthau, or Hymns, were originally ap- 
Propriated to facred ceremonies. 
** But now to forrow muff I tune my fong, 
And fet my harp to notes of faddeft woe. 


= 





“® Dr. Armftrong’s Sketches, or Effays on various /ubjects, p. 27,” 


- " + From an Ode on Inftrumental Mafic by the Rev. 5. Biihop.” 
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“ The Galairdonau and Marwnadau, or Lamentations and Dirges, were 
formed at the funeral folemnities of the dead; and fuch elegies are fill 
Fan in Wales at the /y/nos, bewailitg-night or condoling-night, which 
the burial; all the neighbours ufually attend at the houfe of the 
deceafed, and the minilier (or in his abfence the clerk of the parith) comes 
and prays over the dead, and plalms are fang fuitable to the mournful oe. 
cafion, His. moody is alfo compofed for the purpofe, and fung or recited 
by the poet; which ulually comprehends the mojt remarkable incidents of 
bis life, ferving to commemorate him to pofierity. And it is afterwards 
committed to writing, in the family record. 
“ The Tribanau and Erddiganau, or War-tunes, and Eulogies or fongs of 
praife, were anciently performed {(o incite to martial deeds : 


* Sound an alarm, your flyer trumpets found, 
And call the brave, and only brave, around. 


The Hoffeddau and Mwyneddau, or Delights and Pleafantries, fome of 
which are cheerful, others are of the fentimental kind and pathetic; and 
fometimes jove fongs are adapted and fung to them, and to fuch as’ Ami 
brepr, Lady Pulston’s Delight, Died y ddel, Yr Héa-Gymraes, Yr Hén Erddigan; 
Ymadawiad y Brehin, and others of the minor key ; which ttyles of melodies 
are generally the greateit favourites among the Welth, being foothing” in 
themfelves, therefore calculated to ca. ch the thinking mind, “ and exprel- 
five of a kind of placid content,” in the fortune of the Britons perhaps, as 
deprefled before the genius of the Saxons. “ Thofe airs, and the war 
fongs, have often refoupded through the halls of the Britifh chieftains. 

“ The Bldau, Flowers, or Bloifoms, Havod y Wraig lawen, Afon Eksy, 
Thoiadd y Droell, and other tunes of the defcriptive, imitative, and rural 
kind, are often piped or caroled by the ruftic thepherds; alfo fung around 
the hearths of hufhandmen. And to fuch melodies are chantéd an immenle 
number of Pennillion, epigrammatic {ianzas or traditional love-fonnets and 

aftorals, which greatly enhance the innocent delight of the mountaits 
Fwain’s and the peafant’s life. 


«* Liften to your fhepherd’s lay, 

Whole artlefs carols clofe the day;” 
And ; 

“ Bounding kids around him throng, 

The fteep rock echoes back his fong, 


“ The fprightly Jigs and Hfornpifes are ufually danced at the wakes, at 
the weddings, aflemblies, and at the Timparh, which isa rural dance on 
the green, in fummer evenings; for thofe dances formerly ufed to be held 
periodically, during the fummer feafon : 


«sé 


With light fantaftic toe, the nymphs 
Thither ailembled, thither every (wain.” 


_ When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund tebecks iound, 
To many a youth and many a maid 
' Dancing in the checker’d fhade.”—— Milton. 
% The dignity of fiylé, the originality, the fimplicity, and the variety 


difplayed in, feveral of thefe melodies, are, perhaps, fuperior to thole of re 
otbef 
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Jones’s Bardic Mufeum, 349 


dber national aits;, when we confider the early times in which many of 
them were compoled,”. 


We have’ given this long extra& from Mr. Jones’s work, on pure 
 to'exhibit’ him in his own attitude, and with his own propor= 
fins; an Bnglith poet as well as a Welth bard; a fcholar as well as 
cither; perhaps ‘affeting the' {cholar too much, but certainly a man of 
talle'in poetry aswell as mufic,. and the ‘only man in the kin 
péthiaps capable’ of executing a wotk of this nature. . But, as he has 
overlooked fome 'ftriking intimations’concerning the antient mode of 
finging to the harp’ in Wales, we beg leave to fubjoin them for the 
er elucidatian of the fubje&. 


Thole, who come into a houle in Wales at an early hour,” fays Giral- 
dus Cambrenfis, “‘ are delighted tll the very evening with the converfation 
of the young women, and with the modulatiens of ther harps; tor here every 
douse lias its young women and Jarps for this work. Hence alfo you will find 
two notable circumftances here; becaufe, as no nation is more infefted with 
thé.vice of jealoufy than the Irifh,fo is ‘none lefs than the Welih. And 
every man’s tithing or family holds a skill in playing won the harp to be only short 

ali learning.” “But, as Giraldus adds in another place, “in mufical modu 
ations they fing, not (as every wherecel{e) uniformly, but diverfely, ‘by 
many modes and meafures; fo that, in a large company of fingers, fuch as 
iscultomary among this people, as mayvy heads as you, ee, /o many verles 
and variations of voices do you hear, all. variations finally coming under the 
sweet dblandishment of B. soft, into one unionof voices and one agreement of insire- 
ments. In the northern parts indeed of the Greater Britain, beyond the Hume 
ber, and within the vicinity of York, the Englith inhabiting thole parts age 
ih the fame fort of finging an harmonic sym/hony; with only ttvo diversities 
tones and two variations of voices. in modulation, one ix a dumble key below the 
wher, but this other in a higher, foothing and delighting at once. Nor has 
this nation or that made the peculiarity for itfeli, by art alone, but by a 
tient ulage, and one {as it were) is converted now by length of time-into 
nature itlelf. The mode has: accordingly prevailed, and taken fuck deep 
root with both, that nothing is played with implicity, where in a mode (as 
it were) preleribed by their anceltors they have always played with amul- 
tiplicity of parts, or, at leatt, (as among their fuccetiors) with a coupleof 
parts, and have been ufed to the nerTeeny from either; yet, what is more 
to be admired, the, very boys, and almost the very infants, as (oon as they pass 
fiom crying to singing, oblerve the same modulation, Yet as the Englith do not 
generally all, and.merely the northern Englith, ufe this kind of modulations 
in their voice, I believe they have contracied their peculiarity of finginig, 
as they have their fimilarity of {peaking, from the Danes and Norwegians, 
who trequeutly feized and long poffefied thofe parts of the iland.”* ‘ 


This 


Sn os 





* Cambriz Defcriptio, cap. x. “ Qui matutinis-horis adveniunt, puel- 
m aflatibus et cytherarum modalis ufque ad velperam delectantur; do- 
musienim hic qualibet puellas habet, et cytheras ad hoc deputatas, Unde 
¢tduo notabilia hic reperies, quia zelotypie vilio ficut nulla magis ym 
Hibernica, nulla minus qoam Cambrica gens laborat. Omnis quoque dece 
;' rT 








35° ORIGINAL CRITICISM: 


This account of a Welfh concert at that early period, contrafted 
as it is with a Yorkfhire concert of the fame period, is fo very cur. 
ous in itfelf, that we cannot but wonder at Mr. Jones’s non-obfer. 
vance of it. It peculiarly accords with the delineation, from which 
the frontifpiece to his work is etched, and for which he makes “his 
acknow ent to the Hon. Colonel Greville, a gentleman remark. 
able for his elegant tafte in native pi€turefque {cenery and cuftoms.” 
The Colonel’s is a ‘‘ rural. drawing taken after nature,” and very 
much in the manner of Giraldus’s defcription ‘‘ from a group of 
Welth peafants,. finging in alternate theme around the harp.” The 
harper himfelf (apparently blind) is touching the harp with one hand 
on either fide of it, his hat laid upon the ground, his few gray locks 
gently waving in the wind, and his whole foul feemingly loft in feel. 

ng as he plays; a young woman finging in concert with a young 
man, he having his left hand upon the harp as eager to follow the 
harper, and in reverence to the harp having his head uncovered 
equally with the harper himfelf. A fecond woman (a little younger) 
ftands with her face to both, and equally with both engaged in fines 
ing as the harper plays; while juft behind the harper is a young 
man, a little older than the former; and accompanied by a youn 

woman, a little younger than the youngeft of the others. Behind 
thefe others, isan old man with his face to us, and his hat on his 
head, finging with all the others ; as behind the harper and the two 
fingers is anotherwld@ man, with his head equally covered, yet turning 
it up apparently to unite in the concert. But on the fore ground are 
two children, one j.anding upon a bank, and plainly joining in fong with 





ria feu familia viri, citra do€rinam omnem, cytharizandi per fe peritiam 
tenent.” Cap. xiii. “In mufico niodulamine non uniformiter, ut alibi, 
fed multipliciter multifque modis et modulis; cantilenas emittunt ; adeo at 
in turba canentium, ficut buic genti mos eft, quot videas capita tot audias 
carmina difcriminaque vocum, varia in unam denique fub B. mollis dulce- 
dine bland’ confonantiam et organicam convenientia melodiam. In bore- 
alibus quoque majoris Britanniz partibus, trans Humbrum Eboracique fini- 
bus, Andorum populi qui partes illas inhabitant fimili canendo fymphoniaci 
utuntur harmoniaé; binis tamen folammodo tonorum differentiis et vocum 
modulando varietatibus, und inferius fub-murmurante, altera vero fuperné 
demulcente pariter et deleciante. Nee arte tantém, fed uno longevo, et 
quaf in naturam mora diutina’ jam converfo, hac vel illa fibi gens hanc 
pecialitatem comparavit. Qui adeo apud utranque invaluit et altas jam 
radices pofuit, yt nihil hic fimpliciter ubi multipliciter, ut apud pziores, 
vel faltem dupliciter, ut apud fequentes, mellité proferri confueverunl. 
Pueris etiam (quod magis admirandum) et fere infantibus (cum primém4 
filetibus in cantus erumpunt) eandem modulationem obfervantibus. Angli 
verd, quoniam, non generaliter-omnes fed boreales folam hujufmodi vocum 
utuntur modulationibus, credo quod a Dacis et Norwegienfibus, qui partes 
illas infule frequentias dccupare ac diutids obtinere folebant, ficut loquent! 
affinitatem fic canendi proprietatem coniraxerunt.” th 
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the harp the other, a little younger, holding up a hand in a feeli 

Ieper what fhe hears, and seemingly y7F x her mouth te ay f 
th , as fhe lies upon the floping bank. We thus fee exhi- 

4in colours what Giraldus reprefented by his pen; and the 

1 fondnefs for the harp, fo praifed by Giraldus in a feeming ex- 

v of admiration for the twelfth century, deduced by the 

cil down to the nineteenth ! 

But let us now fee what led the author to this publication. 


Seeing with regret,” as he tells us himfelf, « the rapid decreafe of 
performers on the harp in Wales, with the confequent decline of that ele- 
gat and expreflive inftrument, as well as of our national mufic and poetry ; 
e me the firft idea, of reviving the antient Eisteddfod, or Congrels of 
ficians and Poets, for a conteft of {kill in their art; for the fake of re- 
covering fome of the antient bardifm and fong; which meeting I caufed to 
beconvened at Corwen in Meirionethfhire, about the year 1788, where I 
gvea premium to the beft mufician, another to the beft vocal fongfter, 
her to the beft poet ; and the following year it was held at Bala. And 
thefe meetings have been erpey be ver in fome part or other of North 


= Wales, under the patronage of the Gwyneddigion Society.” 


So far have we travelled the full round of reafons for the caufe 
and contents of this publication. Yet we have not fhewn the execu- 
A tim of the work. . But to do this is requifite in juftice to the whole. 
How then fhall we de this juftice? As warm admirers of our ifland 
mufe, as zealous friends to the mufe of Wales, we with to give fome 
_— of her poetical {pirit to our readers, and we hope to give 
as will pleafe them equally with ourfelves. Yet the limits of a 
review confine us. We give then thefe, ** An Ode to Liywelyn ab 
Jorwerth (or Lewelyn the Great), written by the bard David Benvras, 
about A. D. 1240; verfified from Mr. Evans’s fpecimens of Welfh 
poetry, by the Reverend Richard Williams, of Vron. 


« Creator of yon glorious fun, 
Grant that my generous verfe may run, 
As bright, as ftrong as his meridian fire ; 
Yet chafte as Dian’s filver beams, 
That dance on Alyn’s curling ftreams, 
Merddin, my mufe infpire! 
Oh touch thy magic lyre, 
That I may catch the inftruétive fong, 
Whilft I Llywelyn’s praife prolong. 














Teach me, fweeteft bard, to fing 
Venedotia’s warlike king. 

Great Aneurin, lend thine aid; 
Hear, oh hear me, awful fhade; 
Who whilom {kill’d in Celtic lays, 
Didft fire the foul with martial praife. 
Well did thy majeftic verie 
Cattreaeth’s ftubborn fight rehearfe. 















ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
‘To Gwynedd’s prince my lays belong ; 


Cambrian mule, infpire my fong. 
How happy liv’d the Cambrian fwain : 
. Under his aufpicious: reign ! 
Noble, generous, great; and good, 
Sprung trom Jorwerth’s royal blood ; 
King of Gaules! his bright {pear 
Flam’d like a.meteor to the air: 
Loeger’s king before him fled, 
Far and. wide the baitle bled, 
Princes were number’d with the dead : 
With Saxon blood his {word was dy’d, 
Thoufands fell wounded by his fide, 
And gnath’d their teeth with pain, 
Hark, hark, 1. bear the battle rave! 
And fee old Offa’s crimfon wave 
. O’erwhelm’d with warriors flain ! 
Far as Pumlumon caiis his thade, 
Far as Sabrina, royal maid, 
Extends her chrytial flood: 
So far Llywelyn’s might is known, 
So far his angry thafis have flown, 
And ting’d their points with blood. 









































Oh S ever honour’d, ever mourn’d, 
* The laft who Cambria’s throne adorn’d : 
Had I the gift of prophecy, 
Or charm of antient poefy; 
My verfe unequal to the tatk would prove, 
To paint thy virtues and thy country’s love. 
Rife, old Talieiin, from the dead, 
With oaken wreath and hoary head! 
Chief of bards! arife, and fing 
_ ‘Venedotia’s warlike king. 
None but thy foul commanding lyre, 
Speaking rapture, breathing fire, 
Should to fuch high themes afpire. 
O king! or e’er thy courfe be gone, 
Or e’er thy earthly race be run, 
Many and happy be thy days, 
Full of glory, full of praife! — , 
E’er the green herbs upon thy tomb, 
Or gratelul flower, begin to bloom ; 
Or e’er the bone-beltrewed grave 
* Llywelyn’s royal reliques have’! 
Worker of miracles prote@ 
The. prince, the hero !—Saints ele, 
Bear on your feraphic et 
The pride and ornament of kings. 
Hear and applaud his noble ftory, 
And crown him with eternal glory.” 


So far have we attended Mr, Jones with pleafure to ourfelves, and 
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honour to him! Here then we meant to conclude. But a-paf- 
ge fitikes us at the clofe, that we mult corre for his and ovr own 
akes. He there gives usa poem, as what ‘celebrates the battles. 
of Galgacus, the chief of the Northern Britons, who fo eminently 
fignalized. himfelf in oppofing the Roman legions under Agricola, 
goout A. D. 83.” It is called, “* A Song to Gwallog—the Son of 
Leenog.” And ‘ Llenog is a name,” we are told ina note, ‘* which 
the father of Galgacus molt likely acquired for his dearning ; which 
the word implies.”’ Yet the poem itfelf thews ‘* Gwallawg’’ not to 
be Galgacus, as the former’s enemies appear to be not Romans but 
Saxons. After mention of feveral battles fought by Gwallawg, not 
one of which have we the flighte(t reafon for fuppofing Galgacus to 
haveever fought ; we come to one which we are fure he could never 
have fought, as it is exprefsly faid to have been with ® Loegria,” or 
England. “* At the battle in Gwentteri to bring L/segria low,” fays 
the pdem, ‘*the hafty {pears were fhivered.’’ Gwallawg therefore 
was a Cambrian, as England was always called Lioegr or Lloegyr by 
the Cainbrians. | 

On the whole, however, this publication does credit to the author, 
to the prince his patron, and to the. principality itfelf, 








Oriental. Dialogues: containing the Converfations of Eugenius and Alci- 
phron on the Spirit and Beauties of the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews. 
Selected trom the German Dialogues and Differtations of the cele- 
brated Herder. 8vo. Pr. 384. Cadell and Davies. 1801. 


“FYSHE name of Herder,” fays the tranflator of this work, “ has been 

long dittinguifhed in the annals of theology, philofophy, and lite- 
fature; and the Dialegues which are here cffered to the public, will, no 
doubt, be confidered as an interefting {pecimen of the piety, genius, and 
faite of that eminent writer, and refpeGable man. They breathe, indeed, 
a fpirit of rational and elevated piety, though, upon the whule, the author ap- 
pears rather as a foctical and /hilosophical, than asa theological, critic.” 


We have perufed the Dialdgues here. offered to the public, with 
fome attention, but unfortunately have not been able to difcover in 
them more philofophy than our correfpondent E. O. I.* difcovered 
piety ; and where unfupported affertion does not pafs for criticifm, 
tolearning the author can lay no claim, A more ufelefs volume, 
Indeed, we have feldom feen ; for he mutt be as ignorant as the moft 
illiterate of our peafants, who can derive from it either amufemegt 
Oinftrugion. It confilts of eight Dialogues, of which the follow- 
Ing are the contents: 


“ Dratocusg I, 
“ The Dawn. A {ketch of the creation. The firft impreffion of the 


—. 
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* Sce the Anti-Jacobin Review for December, 1802. 
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GREAT sPrxit, as powerful. Whether this feeling was fervile terroy} 
Probable origin of the terrible in the antient religions. Proofs of pure ideas 
of the Aumicuty. Probable origin of the notions that were formed of 
him. Whether they ocgafionally led to idolatry? Ufefulnefs and neceffity 
of the idea of the divine unrry in forming the human underftanding. The 
excellence and ufefulnefs of the kind of poetry, by which that idea is jj. 
Juftrated and confirmed. The tendency of the parallel: mn of heaven and earth 
to prove and illufirate the unity. The great advantage which oriental 
poetry derives from the conneétion of thefe ideas. How this poetry repre- 
fents the Deity in aétion and repofe. His worn. Early notions concern. 
ing the ancuts: The idea of. God as the incetlantly active parent of the 
UNIVERSAL FAMILY.” 
“Diarocue Il, 


Of Paradife. The ideas thereof derived from the period of youth— 
from love, and the happinefs of a rural life, Whether Paradile ever exift- 
ed? Why Moles places it at {uch a diftance, in a fort of enchanted region? 
Why. this region has been the fubjeét of fo many romantic fables? Of the 
tree of life, Of the fuppofed tendency of the imagery of Paradife to attach 
the mind too miuch to the pleafures of fenfe. Of the converfe of Adam 
with the animals. A tketch of the golden age, with refpeét to the peaceful 
intercourfe of living creatures with each other. Of love in Paradile. Il- 
luftrations on the tender affections between the fexes in this antient tradi- 
tion. Of the tree of knowledge. Why the ferpent might eat of the tree, and 
not our firft parents? The character of the ferpent. Why Adam and Eve 
defired to be like the Elohim? ‘The difference between true and falfe wil 
dom. The tree of knowledge. Whether an apologue or a hiftory? A nar- 
ration of high antiquity. The effedts of eating the forbidden fruit, even the 
introduction of our firft parents into a new ftate. Of the relation which 
this fiory has to us. It contains the principles of different kinds of eaftern 
poetry. Of the cherubim. Of the war-chariots of the Lord in Habakkuk. 
Of the cherubiin of Mofes. Of the temple of Solomon and Ezekiel (we 
knew not before that Ezekiel had a se Wy Of Ezekiel’s cherub. ‘The 
tradition concerning the oldeft fabulous animal, which was faid to guard 
the treafures of Paradife. Whether the cherubims of Mofes were {phynxes? 
How the cherubim pafied from the ark of the teftimony into the clouds, 
and became at length a prophetic vifion. Of.the compofition of the che- 
rubim. The origin of their mythology. Of the mount of the ailembled 
gods in the eaft. Of the chariot of Elias, and the war-chariot of God in 
the wildernefs. Of the moft antient reprefentation of thunder.” 


“Drarocve III. 


“ Night and twilight. ‘The region of the unborn. Job’s defcription of 
antient night. Whether the orientals had the idea of a chaos? Their ideas 
of the primitive ftate of the earth, The nocturnal breath or {pirit on the 
furface of the water. The origin of the confideration of tpirit, as perceiv- 
able by the fenfes. The voice of a noéturnal fpirit in Job. The aicent of 
the morning light, and the joy which it diffufes. Beautiful images of it in 
the oriegtal try. Perfonifications of the light and of the dawn. Poeti- 
cal images of the firmament confidered as a watery vault, as a magazine of 

rovifions, as a fapphire covering, as the pavilion of the univerfal parent. 
Phe poetical cofmogeny of the orientals. Its conformity with the hiltory 
of our earth, The lives of the plants, an intereiting ebjea in the poetry 
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ofthe Hebrews. Why the Hebrews addreffed no hymns to the fun, moone 
or other luminaries? Perfonifications—their beauty, truth, and propriety, 
inthe Hebrew poetry. The ftars repre‘ented as angels, as daughters of 
God, as an armed hoftj as a flock of theep belonging to the GREAT SHEP- 
wexp. Of the fympathy of the oriental bards with the brute animals im 
their enjoyments and fufferings. David’s view of creation ina fublime 


hymn.” ' 
” “« Dratocue IV, 


The book of Job, and the proper manner of reading it... Reprefenta- 
tion of the deity, as creator of the world—to whom the luminaries o! hea- 
ven, and all the powers of nature, are fubjeéted. Elihu’s character as ex 
preffed in his difcourfes. God {peaks out of the whirlwind. Of the poetry. 
of nature in general. Of its obje@. Of its perfonifications which give It 
a peculiar energy. Examples of this from Job, pew defcriptions of 
the objects of the natural world in this book, Thefe confidered as adapted 
to excite lively and exalted feelings. An aprenp1x, containing fome per> 
fonifications from Ossian,” who is here called Job’s brothes ! 


« Diarocue V. 

“ A picturefque view of the animal creation. Inquiries into Job’s place 
of abode. Whether it was in the valley of Gusta, near Damafcus? The 
proverbial expreflions in the book of Job, are of Jdumean origin, Concerns 
ing the Egyptian images in that book. Whether the author of at was an key 
tian? Whether by the dckemoth we are to underitand the elephant or the 
Nile-horse? Whether Moses was the author of the book, which bears the 
name of Job, or found'it during his fojourning with Jethro? When the 
book was known in Judea? Whether it was tranflated from the Arabic, 
or originally compofed in the Hebrew language? Whether the hiftorical 
introduction to the book is of the fame date with the book itfelf? Whether 
the idea of Satan in this book.is of Chaldean origin. Concerning the dif- 
courles of Job, his friends and accufers, and the {pirit of jurifprudence and 
Serorey which appears in their reafonings on the difpenfations of Pro- 
vidence.”’ 


“ Dratocue VI. 


“ The origin and defliny of man. His name borrowed from fragility, 
weaknefs, duit, Elegy of Job on the deftiny of man, Of the breath or 
spirit of God confidered as the emblem of power in thoughts, words, and 
action. A hymn on the. dignity of human nature as bearing lines of the 
divine image. The high rath of man in the creation. From what idea an 
epic poem on human nature, confidered in its natural and [piritual frame 
muft fet out? An illuftration of this fom the poetry of the Bible. * Why 
the earlieft moral poetry and moral fcience muft. be derived from God? 
Origin. of the notion that was formed of the region or empire of the dead. 
An clegy on this fubject. Whether itis inconfiltent or compatible with the 
immortality of the foul? A poetical view of graves in oriental necrology, 
and of the manner of exifling of the deceafed in them. Pictureique de- 
fcriptions of the regions of the dead, made by the Hebrews, Celts, and other 
nations. Probable origin of the gigantic aecounts of the region of the 
dead; given by the orientals. Why not all kingdoms and cities are {aid to 

there? Of Belial, the king of the ghoits or fhadows, and of the 
Scheal, his palace. Images derived from hence in the New ae 
o Aa2 
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Of the influence of thefe ideas on the human mind, Of the franflation of 
Enoch.” ; 
“ Distocvue VII. 

Concerning the ideas refpecting Providence in the poetry of the oris 
entals.  Illuftration of certain relations which have given rife to the later 
views and ideas of Providence. The Deity reprefented as the avenger of 
fecret fins in the hiffory of Cain. Affecting and poetical ftrokes in this 
hiftory. Righteoufnels and mercy in the divine predictions. Tranfition 
to fome animated perfonifications in the poetry of later times. Of the 
blood that cries. ‘Phe blood bird of vengeance, &c. Explication of the 
divine procedure in the deluge. How we ought to judge of events of this 
Kind. In what fpirit the narrations of this event are given. A new ar- 
rangement of the earth after the flood. Of yigantic raaots. The fons 
of God. Journal of the ark, Of the renovation of the earth. Why the 
rainbow was the fign of a new homage to the Creator? Of the rainbow 
in the northern poetry reprefented as a bridge of the giants. Of the tower 

of Babel. The object and fpirit of the relation concerning the tower, Of 
Nimrod the mighty hunter before the Lord. A latent irony in this recital. 
Of the general character of the poetical traits in facred hiftory relative to 
Babel. . Lamentation of Iaiah on the king of Babel. Of God confidered 
as the judge and avenger of tyrants. A juttification of contra(ts in the 
Hidtical deicriptions of haman characters, Of the impreflion of this (pecies 
of poetry on the human heart. Comparifon between the oriental poetry 
and that of other nations in this refpe@. Views of Providence from Job, 
Utility of fuch poetry. ‘The moft antient eulogy of wifdom.” 


‘“ Diatocue VIII. 


“ Concerning the objections that have been made to the poetry of the 
Ifraclites, as exhibiting a {pirit of partiality and prejudice with re{peé to 
other nations. The conduct of the patriarchs exammed. The party fpirit 
of the tribes with refpedt to each other. How thefe objections mufi be exa- 
mined, appreciated, and aniwered. Of Ham’s tranfgreflion and punith- 
ment. In what they confified. How far they regarded Canaan. Of 
Noah’s intoxication. Of the journies arid wanderings of Abraham, and the 
mgs and privileges which were vefied in him by the Canaanites them- 
feives. Of his condué in Egypt, and his noeleand magnanimous charac- 
ter. Of his friendthip with God, according toa {cripture expreffion ; and 
the eminent qualities that fitted him for forming a people, and governing 
them. Firft charaGter of the Hebrew poetry, confidered as the poetry of a 
nation in a federal connection of friend (hip with the Moft High, Patlages 
from Ifaiah relative to the cxample of Abraham. Of the faults and intfir- 
mities,of the patriarchs, and particularly of Jacob. Whether Jacob obtain- 
ed the honourable title of Israet inadream. An illuftration of the hil- 
tory of his conteit with Erouim. Of the contelis between gods and men 
in other nations. The diltin€tive and fymbolical fenfe of this relation. Ja- 
cob’s dream of the ladder, and his idea concerning angels. Whether in the 
bleflings pronounced on his fons Ifaac is to be charged with partiality. Of 
the bleflings pronounced on Ifrael. A de/cription of Hagar’s wanderings 
in the wildernefs, A blefling pronounced on Esau. A feeond characterof 
the Hebrew poetry, relative to their guardiax God, and the fathers. Tuaes 
SUPPLEMENTAL viEcES from the book of Job, which exhibit in him the 

inefs, conduct, and moral virtues of an Eaftern prince.” 


The 
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~The reader cannot pafs his eye over this table of contents, with- 
out perceiving that the author propofes for difcuffion many queftions 
of no importance, and fome to the, folution of which no genius or 
erudition is equal; but he mutt, at the fame time, perceive others, 
on which great ingenuity and learning might be difplayed to amufe,. 
if not alwzys to convince him. Of learning and ingenuity, however, 
the work is equally de(titute. | 

The {peakers are ALc1PHRON and Eucenivs, of whom the for- 
mer had been taught to defpife the writings of the Old Teftament, 
without having ever read them; and the latter undertakes to rectify 
his opinions without pretending that the infpiration of the Hebrew, 

ets differed in kind from the infpiration of Offan and Homer / 

he genius of the Hebrew poets is indeed the only thing about which 
our critics concern themfelves ; and the other queftions, which appa- 
rently relate to theology, are introduced merely to illuftrate the pecu- 
liarities of the oriental mufe. Every thing is of courfe treated poeti- 
cally. The books of Genefis, Exodus, and Deuteronomy are poems; 
and we become fo accuftomed: to the cant phrafes of pidture/gue de 
feription and poetical narration, that, at the conclufion of the laft dia. 
logue, we were furprifed at not having found the books of Leviticus, 
and Numbers, treated as poems. In a new edition, we doubt not but 
they will obtain that honour, when we fhall expeét likewife fome 
edifying exclamations on the poefical narrative of the two books of 
Chronicles, and on'the pifure/que defcriptions in the tenth chapter of 
Nehemiah ! 

Neither of the fpeakers appears attached to any particular fyftem, 
of faith, though Eugenins, if not a Chriftian, leans towards Chrif- 
tianity. Great care is accordingly taken that the fceptical objections 
of Alciphron,, though extremely weak, fhall be oppofed by arguments 
fill weaker, and fometimes by nothing but empty declamation ; 
whilft, for the fake of decorum we fuppofe, the f{ceptic always pro- 
feifes to be inffrudted by his friend. As the editor, however, aflures 
us that Herder is a religious man; that this work is a {pecimen of 
his piety, genius, and tafte ; and that he appears in it as a theological 
and philsfophical, as well as a poetical critic, we fhall examine one or 
two of his dicifions in each of thefe capacities, becaufe we are aware 
that our unfupported cenfures are entitled to as little credit, as the 
groundlefs praifes of a preaching baron.* 7 

A right underftanding of the confequences of our firft parents’ 
tranfgreflion, is generally admitted to be a matter of great import 
ance; becaufe, he who knows not what we loft through the fir? 
Adam, can have no precife notions of what we have gained through 
the fecond. We fhall not here enter into any inveftigation of the 
truth of this or that opinion which has been formed on the fubjeét of 
the fall by Calviniits or Arminians ; becaute it is fufficient for our 








* Sec E. O. L. in the Anti-Jacobin Review for December, 1802. 
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prefent purpofe to obferve, that every Chriftian, the Socinian and 
Quaker * excepted, admits that the fa// and redemption of man are 
correlatives ; and that ** as in Adam all die, even fo in Chrift thall 
all be made alive.” Herder’s two fpeakers, however, give fuch an 
account of the firft tranigreflion and its confequences, as, if it be 
admitted, muft render the very idea of redemption an abfurdity, 

- After fome vague converfation on the trees of life and knowledge, 
Eugenius fays; 


“ Suppofe, that the tree, from which Adam was commanded to abftain, 
was, though pot deadly, yet noxious to his conititution: God announces 
its pernicious influence by the térm death (of which the man could onl 
form a confuled idea, as of fomething unhappy,) partly to diftinguith its 
unhappy effects from the benignant influence of the tree of life, and allo to 
terrify. our firit parents from eating of it. However,—He who knoweth 
all hearts, and all things, and even all contingencies and poilibilities, fore- 
‘faw their weaknefs and their tranfgretlion ; and as it me have been wn- 
wise to have created a race of beings fo little adapted to the ftate in which 
they.were deitined to live, that they must jerish, even’ after the first moments 
of ‘heir existence; he placed within their reach a tree, which answered his ori 
ginal fanspove with wi ae to the human race; and at the fame tine occa- 

oned a new modification in the fiate of man, and led our firtt parents, 
in some measure, to a change of {cene.” 


To this account of the tree of knowledge, Alciphron replies, na- 


turally enough, *¢ I don’t well underftand you ;” upon which Euge- 
nius proceeds ; 


« The fruit of the tree excited defires, heated the blood, occafioned 
fear, inquietude, and apprehenfion, Thele feelings were managed by the pa- 
ternal svisdom of the Creater, to point out to his children the econfequences of 
their firft tranfgreffion, both with refpeét to themielyes and their deceiver. 
Thefe con‘equences he fet before them in a manner that was adapted to 
infpire terror. The new ideas excited by their tranfgretiion, foreboded to 
them ‘cenes of life entirely different from thofe-which they might have ex- 

ed ina flate of obedience. The virgin of Raradife muft, in procets of 
time, become a mother. She, who was hitherto the bride of Adam, mutt 
henceforth be Bve; 1. e. the woman of the cottage,t the servant of the inhabi- | 
tants of the earth, who were to descend from her. The peaceful inhabitant of 
Paradife, who was deftined to pafs only the firfi days of his youth in this 
rimitive garden of innocence and pleafure, fees now befire him ative 
cenes of painful induftry and labour ; which, however, belong to his true 
and essential destination. Finally, the awful word death was pronounced, 





* The jus et moma loquendi_ is cultom, and by the cuftom of England So- 
cinians and Quakers ave called Chrillians. 
} t This is a now interpretation of the word Eve, which, as it receives 
no countensnce from any Hebrew lexicographer that we have had an op- 
portunity of con/ulting, and is indeec contradicted by the facred text itlelf, 
the author might have deigned: to efiablifa by means of that profound eru- 
dition, which he is faid to poflets, Ps 
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and de was prepared for this general lot of humanity in the mildest manner. In 
fine; his firlt transgression became, by the providential arrangement. of his 
God and Father, a paternal meafure for fixing his fate and deftination; 
and even his punifhment (how can the beit of Beings punith otherwile?) 
a new bieiling, though accompanied with no {mall mixture of forrow: and 
pain.: Jt was necessary that the first man should have the door of his cottage 

ed, and it was te be opened by lis own errors I hope younow underfiand me.” 


‘According to this account of the fail, Alciphron fays he under- 
- ftands “* perfe&tly well,” mankind could not have multiplied, had 
they continued in Paradife, where, of courfe, they were never defign- 
ed to continue! Why they were placed for a few days, in that re- 
gion of delight, fince it was neceflary fo foon to drive them out of it, 
and why their Almighty Father contrived the expedient of the forbid- 
den\fruit, merely that he might find a reafon for employing them in 
the work, for which they were originally defigned, and in which he 
might furely have at once employed them, without afligning any rea- 
fon for his conduct, are queftions which occur not to Alciphron or 
his friend. It is however fomewhat extraordinary that thete two 
poetical divines fhould agree in reprefenting this as ** the gentleft 
manner” in which our firft. parents could be informed, that their 
original deftination was ** in the fweat of their face to eat bread till 
they fhould return to the ground,” and that death was to be their fi- 
nal portion! It is indeed true that toil and death, as Eugenius /agely 
obferves, are fcenes entirely different from thofe which they might 
have exped?ed ** in Paradife ;’’ but fince toil and death were their ori- 
ginal deitination, why were they placed in Paradife at all, and tan- 
talized with the profpect of immortality, which it was decreed they 
fhould not enjoy? Were it poffible that a good-natured man could 
import from the coaft of Africa a'couple of flaves, male and female, 
for the purpofe of employing them and their pofterity for ever in fome 
damp and unwholcfome mine, would he deem it proper training 
for fo laborious and fervile an employment to place them ina 

“ Spot more delicious than thofe gardens feigned 

* Or of revived Adonis, or renowned 

** Alcinous,” 
telling them, at the fame time, that it depended. entirely on their 
own condudt, whether they might not remain in that fpot in eafe 
and happinefs as long as they fhould live ? "No, furely; and dare 
Herder, a man of “ rational and elevated piety,” attribute to the au- 
thor of eVery good and every perfect pift, conduct, which it is to be 
hoped he would deem unworthy of biméelf? | 

Q! fays Alciphron, you miftake the matter entirely. The flory of the 

fall, thus explained, “* appears to me_as the anticipated abridgement of the 
natural hiftory of the human race. | We live in a fimilar tia'e, and in fimi- 
lar circumftances, mutatis mutandis, with our firtt parent; We fin alfo like 
Adam, and like him we are punifhed; that is, led to a-condition, accomr 
panied with unavoidable pains and hardthips. In every human being there 


1s a law which commands and forbids, whether it comes from the mward 
Aa 4 tribunal 
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tribunal: of confcience, or the pofitive appointment of fuperior authority; 
A’ serpent, at the fame time, which either teduceth or feeketh to feduce, 
is always at hand; ‘that is to fay, the pleafures of fenfe, or falle ideas of 
happinels, or both thele united. The consequences of transgression ave likewise 
the same; and | hope, from the goodness of our merciful Ged and Father, that the 
punifhments:which he inflicts on his erring creatures, will .alio have one 

eneral-tendency ; and in the iflue of things, prove paternal benefits and 

ragious arrangements to lead us, though it may be fometishes through 
paiifal paths, to true felicity,” 


-ANo-confidence is here placed in the interpofition of a Redeemer, 
nor indged could be; for if death, after a few years’ paficd, in toil, 
was the oniginal deftination of ‘man, it would ve in the hipheit-de- 
gree abfurd to expect redemption from the power of the grave. So 
much for our author's theology. . Let us now inquire whether his phi- 
Tofephy furcnithes him with any profpect of a future ftates, for it is ra- 
tronal and elevated, in theledays ot. illuminijm, to prefer the glim- 
mening twilight of human {cieace to the meridian fplendor of divine 
revelation. | 5 

In-the fixth dialogue Alciphron, who had loft a dear friend, con- 
Soles himielf with prefling into the caufe of materialijm, fome paflages 
of the Old. Teftamenty which he, or rather Herder his creator, ei- 
ther underitands not, or wilfully perverts. from their obvious. mean- 
ing. Fo this Eugenius replies ; 


“ You feem to forget, my friend, that this houfe of clay is animated 
by the inspiration of Jehovah! You feem allo to firget that this infpiration 
is'the germ, the principle of all perfection, and even of immortality. You 
have not, I sraereated, fufficiently attended to the image: equally iublime 
and afiecting, whieh announce that in the srraitr of the Almighty all 
fAower, all the wonders of thought and. tatelligence, all the energy of ellicient 
will, all the fources of divine confolation etlentially refide, and are from 
thence diffuied into the human mind. . Your prefent affliclion confines your 
altentton*toe only one alpect of the lot and condition of man; but there is 
another and a very different view of his conditien and profpects, exhibited 
with equal evidence in the Hebrew poetry. 

* Atciea#ron. With equal evidence? That is a bold affertion— . 
What is a dreath—an inspiration ? You do not merely think that the me- 
taphyfical fot! of our: modern philofophers is to be found in a biatt of air? 

»4© EuGentus, No--thank heaven !—nor in any analytis of its powers 
in our uival manner, birt in-a much fuperior kind of information, which 
afcertains the great objeci, even: the eternity of its essence. in the important 
injormation which tells us that this intelligentand moral / incifle comes. from 
God, and returns again to him; that in_ its trail habitation of clay it exerts 
divine powers, and particularly that it is dependent on the werd, on the 
breath of the Almighty. All this is fet forth in the plaineft and mott ener- 
getic manner ‘in the foetry now under confideration,” 


Jt is poffible that the tranflator of thefe dialogues may really per+ 


ceive nothing irreligious in this doctrine; but it is dfiicult to fup- 
pofe aman of Herder’s literary reputation :gnorant that it is abfolutes 
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ly jncopfiftent with the belief of a future ftate of rewards and punifh- 
ments. If the eflence of the human foul be indeed eternal; if it be 
hiterally an emanation from the Divinity, which, at the diffolution 
of its*houfe of clay, is to be reabforbed in its parent fubftance ; it is 
obvious that death muft put an end to human perfonality ; and that 
the fou! reaflumed into the effence of Gd cannot poffibly be a fub- 
ject of reward or punifhment, Ic is indeed, according to our men 
of rational picty, to exift for ever; but it can have no concern with 
what was done or fuffered herein its houfe of clay, fince 1t is to be 
in the fame ftate in which it exifted from all eternity prior to its 
inhabiting that houfe. ; 

‘This is the very doctrine of the Stoics and other ancient philofo- 
phers, who confidered the refurrection of the dead as impoflible, and 
a future ftate of retribution “as a groundlefs dream. * “ Quid eft au- 
tem,” fays Seneca, ** cur non exiftimes in eo divini aliquid exiftere, 
qui Dei pars ei? Totum hoc, quo continemur, et unum eft, et 
Deus, et focii ejus fumus, et membra;” and Arrian, the interpreter 
of Epictetus, fays of himfelf Fiat oBgomos, wes rer waluy os dex pas 
] am a man, a part of the’ +o wav or animated univerfe, aS an hour 
is part of the day.” Hence, the Stoics, as well as the Epicureans, 
at Athens, called St. Paul a dabbler for preaching the refurreétion— 
an event which they expected fo little, and which indeed they thought 
fo impofible, that at firft they underftood the Greek word avaclacis to 
be the name of feme ftrange godde/s; and as foon as it was ¢x~- 
plained to them, they mocked the Apoftle for maintaining fuch an 
abfurdity as the refurrection of the dead! That Herder holds the 
refurrection of the dead to be an ai/urdity, we have no right to af- 
firm ; but his metapbyfical as well as theological criticifms, as they ap- 
pearin this volume, evidently lead to the ftoical conclufion, To 
‘Oppofe that conclufion by argument would, in this country, be a ufe- 
lefs wafte of time ; for we are not yet fufficiently illuminated to be 
hindered from perceiving that it can be ferioufly maintained by no 
man, who believes God to be the moral governor of the univerfe, 
and not a mere phyfical anima mundi. 

We proceed now to the confideration of a criticifm (for criticifm 
it is called) which is made more particularly on the pocfry of the 
Hebrews ; and we felect the following, not becaufe it is the beft, nor 
by any means the worft; but becaufe it is among the fhorteft. AL- 
CIPHRON reads 


«* Dominion and fear are round about hin ; 

He decideth in the high heavens; 

Are not his armies without number? 7 
And upon whom doth not his light arife? 

How then can man be righteous before God? 

How can he be pure, who is born of a woman? 

See! even the moon is fled with her tent; 

Yea, the ilars are not pure in his fight; 


And 
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And fhould man be fo? that worm! 
A fon of the earth.”-—— Job xxv.* 
“ Evcenius. This is truly a fublime reprefentation of God, the {\. 
, the heavenly Ruler! He decides between stars and angels :—nume 
tlefs are his radiant tefts' His fplendor darkens them all! that is,—his 
Tight, purity, truth, and reétitude furpafs infinitely all the lines of moval 
excellence, which are vitible in finite intelligences or the powers of na- 
ture. The moon with her tent difappears before nim! The flars are not 
rein his fight: and from this height of heaven, how awful and fublime 
the look he cafis upon man who prefumes to judge of his ways! 
** And thould man belo? that worm! 
“ A fon of the earth—that mite.” 

- Areispuron, I am much pleased with your explanation of thefe ob- 
feure words, 

__ He decideth in the high heavens,” &c. 

_* I fee the Sovereign of the earth (why not of the universe?) pronouncing 
judgment between fiars and angels, and the moon hiding herfelf from the 
preience of his glory.” 

Reader, has this explanation, with which the author, in the perfon 
of his puppet Alciphron, declares himfelf fo much pleafed, thrown 
any light on the pafiage to your ‘* mind’s eye?” or do you, by means 
of the commertary of Eugenius, dilcover a fingle beauty in Bildad’s 
reprefentation of the Majeity of the Moft High, which youdid not, 
without his commentary, difcover more clearly in his fpeech as we 
have it in the authorized Englifh verfion? In that verfion you will 
indeed meet with nothing to bring into your view ‘* the Sovereign 
of the earth. pronouncing judgment between fars and angels;”’ and 
even after perufing this ingenious piece of criticifm, it is poffible that 

ou may not be able to conceive how any difference, calling for the 
anterpolition of judgment, could poflibly have arifen between beings 
fo differently conftituted as fars and angels! On -this fubjeét, as we 
did not ftudy at the univerfity of Jena, and have not yet been en- 
rolled in the illuminized fociety at Weimar, we can throw no light; 

but we can affure you that, in the orfgthal Hebrew, there is not fo 
. much as an allufion to any difference or quarrel having taken place 
| between the fars and the ange/s ; and that if you cannot fathom Her- 
der’s meaning, you may, without endangering your literary charac- 
ter here, or your eternal falvation hereafter, remain in Britith igno- 
ance. 
i From thefe fpecimens of our author’s tafte and judgment, as well 
i as from his cxclamations in praife of the poetry of nature, jederal.poetry, 
i) and the poetry of Heaven and earth, an eftimate may be formed of our 
| obligations to sim who imported thefe dialogues into this country 
which produced Lowth’s Praleéctiones de facra poefi Hebraorum! 
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® The editor of this work, probably to.fhew his taste, always tranflates 
the fcriptures from Herder’s verfion, which, of courle, we mult fuppole 

_ be prefers to the Englifh tranilation. , 
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In'Germany the name of Lowth is, among the truly learned, held 
in the higheft veneration, and his prelections on the facred poetry of 
the Hebrews are admired as much as among ourfelves, It may feem 
fomewhat furprifing therefore, that, while fo many references are 
made to the poems of Offian, notice is never taken of a work fo ce- 
lebrated, either by the <athor or by the editor of thefe dialogues, 
which profefs to treat of the fame fubje& ; but the conduét of thefe 

ntlemen has, in this inftance, been extremely judicious, The 
ullabies of O/fian may derive fome credit even from having been pre- 
fumptuoufly compared with the animated dialogues and magnificent 
defcriptions which perpetually occur in the book of Job, By thofe 
whofe tafte is under the controul of authority, and who are difpofed 
to pay greater deference, than we do, to the authority of Herder, the 
poems of the Celtic bard may, from this circumitance, be confidered 
as the firft of uninfpired compofitions; but what would be the refult 
of comparing Herder’s dialogues with Lowth’s prelections? Why, 
Herder himfelf, if he be a man of any modefty, would exclaim ; 

Stultum me fateor (liceat concedere veris) 
Atque etiam infanum. 





C ~ - 
Gifford’s Hifory of France. 
(Concluded from P. 150.) 


"TY ‘HE fourth and Jaft volume of this hittory contains the reigns, 

of Henry the fourth, and of Lewis, the thirteenth, fourteenth, 

and fifteenth, including a period of 185 years, from 1589 to 1774. 

Our extracts from the former volumes have been fo copious, and have 

afforded our readers fo fair an opportunity of forming a correct judg- 

_ ment of the work, that it becomes unneceflary to extend our account 
of the prefent to any confiderable length. 

During the reign of Lewis the thirteenth, the difputes between 
the Crown and the Parliaments, led to many difcuffions relative to 
the legal rights and jurifdiction of the latter, particularly on the fub- 
ject o regiflesing the royal edi&ts, which throw a great light on that 
part of the conftitution of the French monarchy. But, by the are 
and management of Cardinal Richelieu, thefe difputes, as well as 
thofe which occurred between the fovereign and the nobles, were all 
rendered conducive to the extenfion of the royal prerogative, and the 
augmentation of the power of the Crown, The nobility, indeed, 
were reduced to a ftate even lower than that in which a fincere and 
difinterefted triend to the monarchy, however cefirous of diminithing 
their authority, and of checking their excefles, would have wifhed to 
reduce them, This will appear evident from the following addrefs 
which they prefented to the king, in 1627. 

« We leave, fire, to hitiorians,”"—{aid they— the care of explaining 
the different fources of nobihty; the antiquity of the true nobility pro- 
ceeding from biood; the dignities and privileges they formerly enjoyed ; 
and the fervices they rendered to your glorious predeceflors. ‘The late 
king, your father, of immortal memory, acanowledged, that, next to the 

allitiance 
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afiftance of God, and his own valour, he was indebted, for the prefervac le 
tion of his crown, to the ¢ surage and fi idelity of the French nobili ty, the 
other orders having enii ted under the banners of revolt. As we pique ours 
felves more on our aciions, than our words, we fhall not here employ th 
flowers of orator ry, in order to move your majeity’ s compa! {lion for the de. 
cline and wietchedne!s of the nobility, we thall only befeech you, Sire, to 
confider that they never were reduced to a fituation fo de pl rable We 
objerve, with tears, the poverty which dittreties ; that indolence whi hh 
promotes vice, and the oppre! lion that leads to def (pair. ‘The caule of this 
muft be alcribed to the bad education which gentlemen receive ; to their 
mesalliance with people of inferior. rank; and to the unbounded ambition 
of certain nobles of the laf century, which fo far diminifhed the benevo- 
Jence and encrealfed the mifiruit of our fove: eigns, that they have thought 
it expedient to humiliate gentlemen, to exalt the third eliate, and to ex- 
clude us from the pofletfion of places and dignities. Since that time, Sire, 
the nobility is totally funk: they have no longer any fhare in the Poros! 
firation of juflice, or of the re venue, and your predeceflors exclnded the 
from their councils, If your m: yell y will condefcend to remedy this ree) 
fortune, it will be an action worthy of vour prudence and ma nani ity’ 
The moli noble part of the fiate, and the moti neceiiary for extend ing thoie 
victories you have in contemplation, will then be preterved from the rui 
with which they are threatened, and retiored to their former iplendor.” 


There is fearcely a period of the French hiftory, marked by any 

ublic tumult, or private murder, which afforded an opportunity for 
a difplay of ferocity, in which the characteriftic cruelty of the Pa- 
rifians is not particularly prominent. On the ailaflination of Con- 
chino Conchini, Marefchal D’Ancre, the Italian favourite of Mary 
of Medicis, mother to Lewis the thirteenth, their conduct was molt 
atrocious. 


“On Monday, the twenty-fourth of April (1617), the Marefchal D’An- 
cre.went as utual, about ten in the morning, to pay his refpects to the king 
at the Louvre, attended by forty gengemen, who derived their fupport 
from his liberality, and who accompanied him wherever he went. He 

as earnefily engaged in reading a letter, when Vitri, the captain of. the 
guard, with his brother, Du Hal _ Perian, and feveral of their myrmi- 
dons, appeared, Vitri laid hold of Conehim’s arm, and arretted him in the 
king’s name: before the marefchal could recover from his afioniihment, 
three piftols were difcharged ai him by the affailins, and the balls all en- 
tering his body, he funk, lifelels, on his knees, when Vitri thruft his (word 
through his heart >And extended him on the ground.* Urs captain of the 
guard immediately exclaimed, as if he had atchieved fome glorious exploit, 

* Long live the Ki ng” and the fervile herd that followe d his fieps pro- 
claimed , by a re petition of the founds, their fov ereign an accom! ice 
he bafe aét of allafination. 

Thus miferably perithed, by the hand of affaffins, Conchino Conchini, 
aie had rifen from indigence and obfcurity toa ftate of fplendor, opu- 
series and lg sah by few, and {c arcely exceeded by any. His 
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«“ * Relation te la Mort du Mareichal D’Ancre—Meémoires de Dea- 
geant, p. 6+, 65—Contin. de Mezerai, tom. 1. p. 125,—Le Vaillor, tom. ti. 
liv. 10, p. 707. 
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p, his arrogance, and unbounded ambition, procured him many powers 
falenemies. ‘Thofe patlions, which he was unable to teprefs, or, at leaft, 
to conceal, were the caule, or rather the pretext, of his deftru@ion, which 
was eagerly fought by the courtiers, to whom his wealth and authority were 
objects ofenvy and detire. But though his vices were great, they have 
been greatly exaggerated ; and it appears to be a matter of doubt, whether 
thofe who mott cenfured his conduct, would have difplayed greater mode 
ration or greater virtue in a fimilar fituation. The Marefchal D’Eftrees, 
who was long in habits of intimacy with Conchini, though he afterwards 
embraced the caule of his enemies, gives the following account of him, 
at the end of his Memoirs of the Regency of Mary of Medicis. ‘ When k 
reflec’—lays the noble author— on the death of the Marechal D’Ancre, 
I can only afcribe it to the prevalence of his evil fiars. He was naturally 
beneficent, and had given caufe for offence but to very few per(ons. Tam 
ata lo{s to comprehend why the whole kingdom fhould rife againft him, 
nor canI difcover any other reafon for {fo extraordinary a circumfianee, 
than the unfortunate fituation of affairs at court, after the death of Henry 
the Fourth. The marefchal had an agreeable perlon, and was deep! 
fkilled in all martial exercifes: he loved pleafure, and was particularly x 
dicted to gaming: his converlation was mild and eafy: his ideas were lofty 
and ambitious, though on certain occafiens he endeavoured to conceal them 5 
and he affected never to enter the council chamber. Lewis the Thirteenth 
has been often heard to fay that he never could conceive what reafon there 
was for killing the Marefchal D’Ancre.’. Lewis, when arrived at years of 
difcretion, muti certainly have condemned the mealure; but it is no lefs 
certain that, at the time, he fanctioned it by his countenance and appro- 
bation. 

“ The appearance of Lewis, at a window which overlooked the bloody 
feene, had reprefied the -ineffectual zeal of D’Ancre’s adherents. His in- 
fant fon, the Marquis de Pene, and his wife, the unfortunate Leonora, 
were immediately fecured. The body of Conchini, firipped of every thing 
that was valuable, was carried to a room next (he guard-houfe, whenee it 
was conveyed at night to the neighbouring church of Saint Germajn l’Aux- 
‘errois. The prieft began to read the utual fervice for the dead, but the 
attendants interfered, and forbade him to pay any re‘pect to ‘a wretch who 
did not deferve that prayers {hould be offered to God in his behaif’? The 
populace, having learned the place of his inferment, went the next day, 
during the celebration of divine fervice, and took the body out of the grave, 
They fufpended it for fome time at the door of Barbin, Conchini’s friend; 


who lived clofe by, and compelled that minifier to behold, from the win- 


dow, the corple of his patron. It was then dragged, with every mark of 
indignity, to the Pont-Neuf, where it was fulpended by the feet toa gal- 
lows already prepared. While it remained in that fituation, the populace 
plucked out the eyes, and cut off the nofe, ears, head, aims, and the dil- 
tin@ive marks of the fex, which they divided among them. They then 
feparated into troops, each of which dragged through the fireets fome part 
of the body of the murdered favourite. One man, decently drefled, open- 
ed the belly, and having dipped his hand in the blood, licked it with his 
tongue. Another tore out his heart, and broiling it on the fire, eat it with 
vinegar. The mutilated trunk was exhibited at the Greve, at the Bal- 
tille, before the Prince of Condé’s manfion, and betore the late refidence 


of the unfortunate marefchal himfelf. As foon as the populace had fatiated 
their 
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their favage fury, and proved themfelves the worthy defcendants of the 
murderers of the 4: magnacs, and of the heroes of St. Bartholomew, they burnt 
one part of the body on the Pont-Neuf, and-the otheron the Gréve: Some 
of them collected the afles, and fold them by the ounce: while the man 
who performed the part of the executioner held out his hat, and claimed 
a reward from the paflengers, ‘ for having hanged the mareschal.” * 


The addrefs of Scarron, Bifhop of Grenoble, to Lewis XIII. on 


his vifit to that city, contains an admonition peculiarly applicable to 
the prefent mafter of France. 


« The greatnefs of a king’—faid the prelate—* docs not confift in fillin 
the earth with the noife of his arms, nor in caufing rivers of blood to flow, 
but in admini(tering juttice to the poor orphan; in drying up the tears of 
the widow ; and in dip; ping in oil—to ufe the expreilion of the facred writ- 
ings—the | yoke ofa people, who only live upon gall and wormwood, Efia- 
blith by your prefence, Sire, good order in Di tuphine ; ; reflore to the pro- 
vince its original liberties ; aud abolith the new edias which fubject every 
clafs of people to the extortions of partilans.’t The king fuffered the bi- 
fhop to ith his harangue, and afterwards alked him for “his benediction ; : 
but he paid no attention to his advice or remonttrances,” 


The French republic certainly can boaft of no bifhop, pofleffed of 
the fpirit and refolution here dilplayed by Scarron ; nor would its 
pr efent mafter even liften with ** attention” to fuch ** advice” or ** re- 


m onftrances,” though, heaven knows! he ftands in much greater 
need of it, than Lewis the Thirteenth. 


It was during the adminiftration of Richelieu, that the Frerich pro- 
teftants loft that power and influence which they had maintained and 
exerted during the preceding reigns. One of the moft able and up- 


right characters among them thus, naturally and truly, accounts 
for fuch lofs. 


« The Duke of Rohan, in the preface, to hts Memoirs, thus fpeaks of the 
three civil wars which took place in France, on the fubject of religion. 
* Bearn’—lays the noble author—* was the caufe of the firft war ; thet non- 
obfervance of the tre aty of Montpellier oceafioned the feco nds - and the 
hope of faving Rochelle engaged us in the third. But our fins were the 
moft poweilul enemies we "hati toencounter. Inflead of profiting by the 
firfi chaitifements which God had fent us, we became more wicked. Some 
divifions prevail led among us, ina few places, during the two firit wars ; 
but during the third the . divifions became univerfal. The co rruption was 
general, and piety was choaked by avaric e: without waiting for an appli- 
cation from our enemies, the members of our church betrayed an anxiety 
to prottitute their prince! “iple s, by felling their religion, and betraying their 
party. Our tathers would have dettroyed their children in the cradle, 
could they have forefeen that their pofterity would be inftrumental to the 
ruin of the churehes which the y had planted by the light of thofe piles 
which reduced their brethren to afhes; augmented, notwithfanding the 
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iments that awaited their efforts ; and left, by their perfeverance and 
their labours, in a fate of glorious tranquillity. Will our children ever be 
able to perfuade themieives that their grandiathers were fo brave and their 
fathers fo infamous? But God does every thing for his own glory. He 
takes away and gwes courage to men, according as he wilhes to make 
known his wonders to his church, by raifing it, as it were, from a ftate of 
annihilation, when the powers of the earth think they have deftroyed it; 
and in finking it to the very bottom of the abyfs, when pride leads it to 
abufe the favours of Heaven. I addrefs myfelf, to you, princes and ftates 
honoured with the knowledge of God, bleiied with his favours, raifed up 
to greatnefs, and laden with riches. Profit by our example, do not, like 
us, rely on the arm of the fleth, neither boaft of the extent of your firength. 
Dread an approaching tall, when inflated with pro{perity; it 1s then that 
you are moft indanger. Many of you have looked on our deftruction with 
dry eyes; and the arms of tuch remained lethargic while we ftood in need 
of their afliftance. The fhips and forces of fome others have contributed 
to the ruin of thofe who aililted them in their neceflity. God can com- 
plete his work without you, when the time of our deliverance thall be 
come, He is nearer to us in our affliction, than you are to him in your 
profperity. If we are obliged to implore his favour, you are obliged to 
anticipate his judgments. Once more let me advile you to profit by the 
example of others. Acknowledge, ere it be too late, whence proceeds fo 
many favours, and fo much protperity ; and pay honour and glory to Him 
to whom honour and glory are due.” * 


The character of the crafty Richelieu, who died in 1642, is thus 
pourtrayed, 


« The pen of many an able hiftorian has been employed in delineating 
the character of Richelieu; but, dazzled by the {plendour of his atchieve- 
ments, his political talents appear to have been over-rated, and his vices 
not fufficiently pourtrayed. Poffefled of unlimited power, his ability to do 
good will not be difputed, but the frequent perverlion of that power, for 
the gratification of hatred or revenge, too plainly indicates the depravity 
of thofe principles by which his conduct was actuated. That he paid lit< 
le attention to the welfare and happinefs of the ‘people, over whom he 
exercifed an abfolute (way, the fanguinary effects of his adminiftration moft 
clearly evince ; while he opened to them the paths to {cience and renown, 
he fabverted their privileges, defpoiled them of their rights, and robbed 
them of their freedom ; impatient of controul, he ettablithed a defpotifm 
the mo{t odious, and entailed on the nation a curle, merely to fecure to 
himself the sweets of arbitrary power. Impelled by vanity or twayed by ame 
bition, he braved the ftorms of war to bafk in the funthine of victory; fo 
that his brows were incircled with laurel, he cared not how many graves 
were fhaded with cyprets. Eager to extend the limits of the kingdom, he 
oppreiled its inhabitants, for the attainment of barren conquetis, that could 
neither promote their felicity nor conduce to their interelts. Regardlefs 
of the confequences, he fought to encreafe his own importance, 3 pro- 
moting the aggrandizement of his fovereign. 





« * Preface des Mémoires dé Duc de Rohan,” 
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« When bent on the accomplifhment of a favourite fcheme, Richelieg 
neither (uffered probity to guide, nor principle to refirain his actions: and 
to this determined perfeverance, joined to the potieilion of arbitrary pow. 
er, muft the fuccels which attended his projects be chiefly aferibed. The 
man who, unchecked by religion, uncontrolled by authority, is poileied 
of means commenturate to his undertakings, can claim little commen la 
tion for attaining the object of his varfaits. To Richelieu, however, mug 
not be refufed the merit of vigilance, activ uy and penetration. He hada 
comprehenfive mind, and was capable « forming great defigt Like 
molt other minifters, he was indebted, ee the origm of his fortune, to a 
fortuitous combination of tavourable circumftances; but its confirmation 
and continuance were indi!putably the work of his own prudence and un. 
deriianding. It formed a part of his political fyitem to fpare neither pains 
hor expence in gaining over to his intereft all pe rions of merit, or in efs 
fecting their ruin when unable to {ecure their attachment. Thus he ap- 

ared warm in his friend:hip, and became implacable in his enmity; 
whence thole on whom he placed a reliance had every thing to hope from 
his bounty, and thole who oppoted his views every thi ng to drea | from his 
revenge. The features of “Y countenance and the whole of his externel 
appearanc e bel; poke a mildnels and fer nity of te mper; yet was he fervent 
in all his delires s, and peculiarly fubject to the mott violent ebulliti ms of 
Jove and hatred: indeed many of the principal events of his life had their 
fource in one or other of thele paffions. All the principal nobility whom 
he could not reduce to obedience, were either devoted to prifon, exile, 

or obic: urity ; ; and he ever chole to fecure the fa! ety of his perfon and the 
prefervation of his poft by rigour and by blood, rather than truit to the 
doubtful effects of clemency, mode ‘ration, and forbe arance. In thort, Riche- 
lieu, as a ftateiman, was more able than upright; asa pricit, neither de- 
vout nor religious ; and as aman, violent, vindictive, and ungrateful.” 


The minority of Lewis the Fourteenth exhibited a very different 
fcene from the reign of his father. In the latter the royal autho rity 
triumphed over eftablifhed rules and cuftoms, hueabled the parlia- 
ments and the nobles, and bore.dgwa all oppolition ; but during the 
minority of his fon, and the regency of his widow (Anne of Aultria) 
the parliament, then the advocate of faction, and many of the no- 
bles combatting in the caufe of democracy, expelled the regent from 
the capital, and treated with derifion the power of the fovere ‘ign.— 
Hence originated that memorable civil war, known in hiftory by the 
name of the Fronde. 


« The magifirates foon eftablifhed a revenue for raifing troops, and fup- 

orting the war; and it is worthy of remark, that theie very men, who 
had to lo idly exclauned again! t the impolition of t taxes le vied for the de- 
fence of the count ry againft a foreign enemy, volu ntarily fubmitted to con- 
tributions of fifty times the amount, ‘ wr the fake of plungi ng the nation 
into anarchy and confufion. Ten millions of livres were the amount of 
their fubferiptions: they publifhed an arret, ordering the ieizure of all mo- 
ney belonging to the partizans ofthe court; and twé!ve hundred thoufand 
livres were the fruits of this depredation. By another arrét of the par- 
liament, twelve thouland men were levied: every houle, with a court- 
yard before it, enclofed with a gate, was compelled to furnifh a man and 
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€ 
horfe, and the militia thus raifed was denominated #he cavalry des fortes 


cuheres. The Coadjutor himfe!f raifed a regiment which, from his titular 
archbifhoptick, was called the regiment of Cerinth, 

« But for the evil confequences which mutt inevitably refult from all 
civil commotions, this war of the Fronde would have been a proper objeét 
of ridicule. Condé, with eight thoufand troops, invetied a city defended 
by half'a. million of citizens. The Parifians fallied forth from them gates 
embellifhed with gaudy plumes and party-coloured ribbands: while their 
awkward evolutions atforded an inexhauttible fubjic& of mirth to military 
men, The fmallett detachment of regular troops fufficed to put thefe me- 
tropolitan heroes to fhght. The difpofition of the people was admirably: 
characterized during the progrefs of thefe commotions; every thing was 
converted into raillery: the regiment of Corinth having been defeated by 
a {mall party of the royalifis, this check was called the first of she Corinthianse: 
Twenty new councillors. of the parliament, who had received their appowit- 


ment from Richelieu, were compelled by their brethren to pay atax, eachy | 


of fifteen thoufand livres; and the only honour they received in return for 
this contcibution was the appellation of the Quinze Vingr. 

“« The Parifian troops, who fallied forth to encounter the enemy, and 
who were always beat, were received, on their return, with hilles accom- 
panied by burfts of laughter: while couplets and epigrams were contidered 
as a fufhcient reparation for all their loffes. Their plans of operations 
were fettled, and their councils of war holden, in public-houles and other 
laces of public refort, amidit fcenes of conviviality, licentioufnels and de- 
bunchéry. The coadjutor, archbilhop of Paris, having taken his feat in 
the parliament, with the handle of a poniard {ticking out of his pocket, 
the company “exclaimed —‘ Tat is our Archbishop's breviayy.’ A herald at 
arms coming to the gate of St. Anthony, accompanied by a gentleman of 
the king’s houfhold who was charged with propoials for an accommoda- 
tion, the parliament refufed to receive him; but they granted an immedi-. 
ate audience to an envoy from the Archduke Leopold, who was then waging 


war again{t France.” 


In the reign of Lewis the Fifteenth, the authority of the monarch 
again rofe fuperior to all controul, and the long ftruggle between 
that prince and his parliaments terminated in ‘the entire removal of, 
thofe limits which had hitherto, in a greater or lels degree, been op- 
pofed to the eftablifhment of defpotic power. ‘The inference, how- 
ever, drawn by Mr. Gifford from the {tate of abject fubmiffion to 
which his fubje&ts were, by thofe means, reduced, ts fuch as his ma- 
turer judgment, we fufpect, would not approve. His love of liberty, 
and his hatred of oppreffion, feem, to us, to have betrayed his judg- 
ment into unwarrantable conceffions ; notwith{tanding the modifica- 
tions with which his reafon has attempted to guard the abufe of the 
principle. 

The very juft eftimiate which the dauphin, father of Lewis the Six- 
teenth, had formed of the nature and tendency of the principles ad- 
vanced by the profligate writers of the laft century, combined with 
our knowledge of fubfequent events, which difplay the ftrength of 
his mind and the correctnefs of his opinions, lead us deeply to regret 
his premature death. ' 
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« A French writer has divided the literature of his country into threa 

ages :— The age of Erudition and Labour, previous to the adminifiration 
of Richelieu ;—the age of Genius and Imagination, which terminated with 
the life of Lewis the Fourteenth;—and the age of Philosophy and Reflection, 
which immediately followed. The appellation affixed to the two firit pe- 
riods are indifputably ju(t; but how far the latt is aptly characterized may 
admit of confiderable doubt. It might, probably, with geater juttice, be 
denominated the age of Free-thinking : for certain it is, that moft of thofe 
writers, falfly termed /hilosophical, the avowed object of whofe labours was 
the defiru€tion of prejudices inimical to the progrels of knowledge, treat- 
ed religion with fupreme contempt, and endeavoured to render it an ob- 
je@ ofridicule. The dauphin, Ether to Lewis the Sixteenth, a virtuous 
and enlightened prince, {peaking of this delcription of writers, to whofe 
works and whofe conduct he had paid secticaler attention, faid—* For- 
merly, the name of philofopher infpired veneration; but to call any one a 
shilofopher xow would be an infult that might fubject the party committing 
it to a profecution.’—‘ I have ftudied them,’ faid the prince, on another 
occafion; ‘ I have examined their principles and their confequences; in 
fome I have difcovered a fpirit of Jibertinifm and corruption, interetted in 
decrying that morality which impoles a retraint on their efforts; and in 
cafting doubts on the exiftence of a future fiate, the apprehenfion of which 
fills them with alarm: others, led away by the ridiculous vanity of ere¢t- 
ing a fyftem of their own, feek to reduce the Deity to a level with their 
own underftanding, and to reafon on his attributes and his myjiteries, in 
the fame manner as it is permitted to reafon on his works.’ 

¢ Our new philofophers,’—fays the dauphin, in one of his letters,— 
¢ maintain that the throne was the work of violence, and that what was 
raifed by force, may, by force, be pulled dewn and deftroyed—that the 
people can only lend, not cede, their authority, which they have a right 
to delegate and recall, as perfonal intere(t, their ole maiter, fequires. 

“ What our paffions would barely intinuate, our philofophers openly 
teach—that a prince may do whatever he can, and that he has difcharged 
his duty when he has {atisfied his defires; for, in faét, if this law of inte- 
reft, that is to fay, of the caprice of fuman patlions, fhould be generally 
adopted, fo as to caufe the law of God to be forgotten, then all ideas of 
juftice and injuttice, virtue and vice, moral good and evil, would be ef- 
faced and annihilated in the mind of man: thrones would totter; fubjeéts 
would become factious and intractable; and fovereigns would lofe their 
benevolence and humanity. The people would be always in a ftate of 
revolt, or a ftate of oppretiion.’* 

“ The fame opinion of thefe "ek i writers, and of the evil effe€ts 
of their publications, was entertained by the magifiracy, who could not, 
certainly, be accufed of encouraging the propagation of defpotic princi- 
ples, or of fupprefling that decent freedom of diicuflion, which is effential 
to the exiftence of rational liberty. M. Seguier, a magittrate di/iinguifhed 
for his talents and integrity, in his fpeech to the parliament, on the ‘eventh 
of September, 1775, whom he invited to join the clergy in reffiting the 
daring efforts of authors of this defcription, thus addrefied his brethren: 
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¢ The moment is arrived in which the clergy and magiftracy fhould unite 
to repel the attacks made by the hands of the impious on the throne and 
the altar.’ The magiftrates, while they preferve the public peace, and ad- 
miniiter yaltice to the citizens, will, allo, enforce re/pect for the facred 
writings, our holy. dogmas, and divine mytleries; and the fucceflors’ of 
the apoiiles, who are depoiitaries of the doctrine, and judyes of the faith, 
while they announce the word of God, and give infiruction to the faithful, 
will render the authority of the laws refpected; will maintain the people 
in that fubmitiion which they owe to their fovercign ; and will teach them 


to confider'the oracles of juftice, as a portion ofthe Divine Juftice itfelf,, 


which enforces obedience to the powers which Heaven has eftablifhed up- 
on earth. 

‘ This precious harmony will foon banifh, from the midi of a people, 
religious and fubmiilive, that vile heap of licentious publications, feanda- 
lous pamphlets, and impious libels, which alike attack the Majelty of Hea- 
ven, and the majelty ofthe throne. The writers of the age, whom ne 
hitherto has been able to refirain, will be alarmed at this long-delire 
union; they will equally dread the cenfures of the church, and the aveng- 
ing looks of the minifiers of the law, They will no longer be feen to 
turn into derifion the facred allegories employed in the Scriptures; they 
will no longer amufe themlelves with that copious profufion of ridicule 
which the frivolous gaiety of the French feizes with avidity; which ferves 
them as a fubttitute for argument; and which, finally, will lead to the de- 
ftruction of the ancient creed of our forefathers, whofe fimplicity was far 
preferable to the levity of our principles and of our manners.’ 

‘ Impiety’—/aid the fame magiltrate, on another occation-—‘ daily makes 
freth progrefs, It is not thought fuflicient to attack, in argumentative 
writings, the fundamental truths of our holy religion—as this kind of dil- 
cullion requires knowledge, and comes not within the fcope of every man’s 
comprehention, irreligion, ever fertile in expedients, and incredulity, which 
facrifices every thing to the accompliihment of its ends, now take a fhorter 
and an ealter road. False Philosophy, which feeks but to deftroy, under 
pretence of inftructing ; that body, ever active though concealed, which 
feems only occupied in preparing in darknefs the means of effecting @ sud- 
den revolution in religion, tn government, and in manncrs; that impious fect now 
throws off the matk, and openly prefents its daring front.’ 

« Such were the ferious acculations preferred againft the writings of 
Voltaire, d'Alembert, and their diiciples; many of whofe produétions were 
indifputably calculated to fap the tundamental principles of religion and 
morality; to cail {uch men /izlosophers, would certainly be to convert that 
honourable appellation into a term of reproach.” 


The author has juftly characterized the literary talents of Vol- 
taire, which have certainly been greatly over-rated by the public, 
both here and onthe continent. This volume contains ** a map of 
France, before the revolution,” and a copious Index. 

On clofing our review of thefe volumes, we mult remark, that this 
is the only edition of them, which has been printed on large paper, 
and paper of a fuperior quality; and that circumftance being confi- 
dered, in conjunction with the fmallnefs of the type, and the vaft 
Quantity of matter which they contain, the price at which they are 


fold, though high, will not appear unreafonable, 
” b2 The 
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The Sacred Meditations if ha Gerhard, tranflated into Blank Verf, 


by W. Papillon, C M. A. of Univerfity College, Oxford, 
8vo.. Pp. 264. Norwich, printed for the Author by Stevenfon 
and Matchett. Egerton and Scatcherd, London. 1801. 


R. Papillon tells us in his preface, that “* John Gerhard does 
not profefs to be an epic poet, or to be fo nice in point of ex- 
prefion, as in point of fentiment. His fentiments, indeed, have 
charmed the heart of an humble author, and impelled him in the 
profecution of what might perhaps be deemed an inadequate attempt— 
to tranflate into poetry a work written profeffedly in plain Latin 
profe.”” Now, it does not appear to us that he das tranflated this 
profe into poetry ; for, notwithitanding the metrical arrangement of 
the lines, more arrant profe we never perufed, He, in another place, 
fays, ** Can any juft reafon be given why praife and adoration, 
thankfgiving and gratitude, fhould be lefs animating in poetry than 
in profe? This indeed may happen, but when it does happen, it is 
not the fault of the fubject, but of the poetry.” We are afraid that, 
in the prefent cafe, the poetry of Mr. P. is much in fault, But, that 
our readers may judge for themfelves, we infert part of Meditation 12. 
“ On the fpiritual marriage of the Soul with Chrift.” 


‘ Twice feven long years for Rachael Jacob ferv’d, 
For Rachael his beloved: Near thirty four 
On earth was Chrift contented to endure 
Hunger and cold, thirit, poverty, ‘ai 
Reproach, bonds, firipes, and bitter agony, 
And, lafily, expofure on ‘the crofs iid death! 
All to prepare the foul to meet her Lord. 
Samfon went down to take to himielf a wife 

, Of the Phililtines—men to death devote— 
The Son from heaven defceyded His betroth’d 
To take from people doom’d to eternal death : 
The race of his betroth’d were enemies 
To his eternal Father whom he appeas’d 
By his fufferings. Abject, trodden under foot 
Was his beloved, caft on the ground, defiled 
In blood: Her hath he clean‘ed in the font 
Baptifmal—by his blood hath purg ’d from fin, 
His blood that taketh away the fins of the world. 
Heavy, ill-tavour’d, forrowful, oppreis’d, 
In fordid drefs He found her, and He cheer’d 
With the oil of gladne ‘s—love benign—adorn'd 
With braceléts—ble/ls'd endowments of the Spirit. 
Poor was his fpoule, not having what to give 
A pledge: The earnelt of the Spirit He brought, 
He gave her; and took the earneit of the fleth, 
And bare it, high exalted, up to heaven, 
In hunger and diftrefs was his beloved, 
And fe a by Him with the fineii flour of wheat, 
With honey and oil—and spiritually, tor food 
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To nourih for eternal life, He gave 

His flefth and blood—but his efpoufed is light, 
Her. vow of con‘tancy the often breaks, 

And with the devil and with the world commits 
All vilenefs—and O, his love! Oflas the turns 
To Him repentant, He forgives her fins.” 


But it is not only with what he calls his poetry that we are diffa- 
tisfied: there is a myfticifm and enthufiafm in the fentiments, which 
we apprehend are calculated to injure rather than to promote the in- 
terefts of true Chriftianity. ‘This however John Gerhard muft, in 
the firft place, anfwer for; yec the tranflator is not guildefs, who 
has been at fuch pains to give to the Englifh reader a book more con- 

enial to the mind of the Moravian or Methodiit, than to that of the 
fober and fincere Chriftian. 

Mr. Papillon writes profe fo well, that we truft, in future, he 
will not be tempted to disfigure it by a metrical drefs. 


“ae 





‘The Afiatic Annual Regifter, or a View of the Hiftory of Hinduftan, 
and of the Politics, Commerce, and Literature of Afia, for the Year 
1802. 8vo. Pp. gt4. .Debrett, Cadell and Davies. 1803. 


T is with great pleafure we witnefs the regular continuation of 
a work which we have ever confidered as a great acquifition to 
the literary and political world. The prefent volume, which we 
have carefully fcrutinized, exhibits indifputable marks of the talents 
and induftry of the editor, The original matter is written with 
confiderable ability, and the felections and compilations are made 
with unujual care. So that the whole exhibits one connected feries 
of ufeful and interefting information. 
We were concerned to find, that the Hifory was again limited to 
a fingle chapter, and the manner in which that chapter is executed 
enhanced our regret at the failure of its extenfion ; -but we are {till 
more concerned at the cane of {uch limitation, which we underftand 
to have been the illnefs of the editor. It is but juft to ftate, how- 
ever, that no marks of fuch indifpofition are apparent in the volume 
before us, which, far from exciting furprize that more has not been 
done, only raifes aftonifhment at fo much having been done, 


« Our readers’—fays the Editor in his Preface, and we heartily concur 
with him in the aflertion—* will perule the political and commercial oo 
currences of Afia, during the year 1802, with great fatisfaction. They 
will obferve the extenfive influence which the Britith government pofleffes 
in that quarter of the globe, and the falutary purpofes for which that in- 
fluence is exercifed. The public events of the year, and the important 
fiate-papers which we have inferted, abundantly lhew, that the Britith o- 
vernment, aéting on the foundeft principles of political expediency, cm- 
ploys its authority in preferving tranquillity amongit neighbouring nations, 
—in refcuing the pealantry of the provinces under its protection from the 
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walteful domination of defpotifm,—in promoting the happinefs of jis own 
fubjeéts, by adminiltering to them thei ancient laws, fofiened and purified 
by the mild fpirit of Englith juriiprudence, and by fecuring to them the 
full irviis of their patient induftry ;—and, finaily, in endeavouring to ex. 
tend to the mother country all the advantages flowing trom the vali {iream 
of commerce, of which that induftry is the inexhauitible fource. This ¢- 
tuation of affairs is the natural refult of that comp ehenfive and generous 
fyftem of policy, which it has been the glory of Marquis Welle(ley to adopt 
and purfue, and which has eftablifhed his charaéter as a flatefinan, by the 
truefi and noblett evidence, the univerfal profperity of the people whom 
he governs.” 


This is not adulation but a tribute of juftice to a nobleman whofe 
fervices do not appear to have been juftly eftimated, nor his enlight- 
ened mind, comprehenfive judgment, and enlarged notions, to have 
been fufliciently underftood, 

The chapter devoted tothe hiftory of India contains a perfpicuous, 
animated, and interefting account of the Indian trade of the Dutch, 
from its commencement, towards the ciole of the fixteenth century, 
to the foundation of the celebrated city of Batavia in Auguft, 1619. 
The narrative is inter{perfed with a variety of pertinent obfervations, 
and is marked throughout by the moft decided impartiality. A bet- 
ter fpecimen of hillorical compofition has not fallen under our notice 
for a long time. 

Among the ftate papers is a very important minute of the Council 
at Fort William, in Auguft 1800, by the Marquis Wellefley, con- 
taining his reafons for the eftablifhment of a college at Calcutta.— 
This is a mafterly compofition, and exhibits a moft comprchenfive 
view of a moft interefting fubject. We lament that its length pre- 
cludes the poffibility of giving it entire; but we fhall lay fome parts 
of it before our readers, from which they will be enabled to form 
fome idea of its importance. ‘The noble writer begins by obferving, 
that ‘* the denominations of writer, factor, and merchant, by which 
the feveral clafles of the civil fervice (in India) are itill diftinguifhed, 
are now utterly inapplicable to the nature and extent of the duties 
difcharged, and of the occupations purfued by the civil fervants of 
the company.”—-The Marquis then briefly explains what thole du- 
ties and thofe occupations are, and praceeds to draw the following 
conclufion, 


« The civil fervants of the Englith Eaft-India Company,. therefore, can 
no longer be confidered as the agents of a commercial concern; they are 
in fact the minifters and officers of a powerful fovereign; they mult now 
be viewed in that capacity with a reference, not to their nominal, but te 
their real occupations, They are required to difcharge the functions of 
mayiiirates, judges, ambaiiadors, and governors of provinces, in all the com- 
plicated and extenfive relations of thofe facred trufts and exalted fiations, and 
under peculiar circumfiances which greatly enhance the folemnity of every 

ublic obligation, and aggravate the difficulty of every public charge. 
heir duties are tho‘e of itatetmen in every other part of the world, with 
no other chara¢lerifiic differences than the obftacles oppoled by an unfa- 
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vourable climate, a foreign language, the peculiar ufages and Jaws of In- 
dia, and the manners of its inhabitants. Their ftudies, the difcipline of 
their education, their habits of life, their manners and morals, thould 
therefore be fo ordered and regulated as to efiablith a jutt conformity be- 
tween their perfonal confideration, and the dignity and importance of their 

ublic ftations, and a fufficient corre/pondence between their qualifications 
and their duties, Their education thould be founded in a general know- 
ledge of thofe branches of literature and {cience, which forms the balis of 
the education of perions deitined to fimilar occupations in Eyrope. To 
this foundation thould be added an intimate acquaintance with the hifio- 
ry, languages, cutioms, and manners of the people of India, with the Ma- 
hommedan and Hindu codes of law and religion, and with the political 
and commercial interefis and relations of Great Britain in Afia, They 
fhould be regularly intiructed in the principles and fyfem which conititute 
the foundation of that wile code of regulations and laws enacted by the 
Governor-general in council, for the purpofe of fecuring to the people of 
this empire, the benefit of the ancient and eftablifhed laws of the country, 
adminifiered in the {pirit of the Britifh conftitution. They thould be well 
informed of the true and found principles of the Britifh conftitution, and 
fuficiently grounded in the general principles of ethics, civil jurifprudence, 
the laws of nations, and general hiftory, in order that they may be enabled 
to di.crinninate the characteriflic differences of the feveral codes of law ad- 
miniftered within the Britiih empire in India, and practically to combine 
the fpirit of each in the dilpenfation of jullice, and in the maintenance of 
order and good government. Finally, their early habits thould be formed, 
as to eftablith in their minds fuch folid foundations of induliry, prudence, 
integrity, and religion, as fhould effectually guard them againft thofe temp- 
tations and corruptions with which the nature of the climate and the pe- 
culiar depravity of the people of India, will furround and ailail them in 
every ftation, elpecially upon (heir ficlt arrival in India. The early dilci- 
line of the fervice fhould be calculated to counteract the defeéis of the 
climate and the vices of the people, and to form a natural barrier againit 
habitual indolence, diflipation, and licentious indulgence; the {pirit. of 
emulation in honourable and ufeful purfuits thould be kindled and kept 
alive by the continual profpect of dittinction and reward, of profit and ho- 
nour; nor thould any precaution be relaxed in India which 1s deemed ne- 
ceflary in England, to furnish a fufficient fupply of men, qualified to fill the 
high offices of the fiate, with credit to themiclves and with advantage to 
the public. Without fuch a coniiant fueceilion of men in the feveral 
branches and departments of this government, the wifdom and benevolence 
of the law mufi prove vain and infufficient. Whatever courle and fyfiem 
of difcipline and ftudy may be deemed requifite in England to Jecure an 
abundant and. pure fource for the efficient lupply of the publie fervice, the 
peculiar nature of our eftablifliments in the Eait (fo far from admitting any 
relaxation of thofe wife and falutary rules and reftraints) demands that they 
fhould be enforced with a degree of additional vigilance and care, pro- 
portioned to the aggravated difficulties of the civil fervice, and to the nu- 
merous hazards furrounding the entrance of public life in India.” 


It cannot be denied, that for the difcharge of fuch important du- 


ties, very {upcrior qualifications are requifice. Burt at the fame time 


we mut remark, that the nobie Marquis has here unfolded a fcene 
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of action to our view, of the nature and extent of which, we will 
venture to affert, a very fmall portion of the Britifh public has any 


_ correct idea. His whole diflertation, indeed, leads to very ferious 


reflecticns on the policy of our Indian government, and on the wif- 
dom of entrufting the management of to vaft and complicated a ma- 
chine to a body o; merchants. If the fervants of thofe merchants 
muft jhave the requifite qualifications of {tatefmen, what qualifica- 
tions ought the merchants themleivcs to pofieis, to whofe direction, 
government, and controul they are fubject? But the fubject is one 


~ of too great importance to be incidentally difcufled. It involves con- 


fiderations of vita/ intereft, and muft, fooner or later, call forth the 
united wifdom and talents of the legiflature. “he Marquis, how- 
ever, has adduced more than fufficient grounds to jultity the efta- 
blifhment of a collegiate inftitution, on a large (cale, for the in- 
{truction of the Company’s fervants, who are deftined to fuch high 
and important ftations. We are happy to find, that the whole of 
his plan is rendered fubfervient to the grand policy of our Indian go- 
vernment,—that policy any deviation from which would lead to in- 
evitable ruin,—to make the ‘* views of the fervants of the Company 
terminate in the profpect of returning to England, there to enjoy the 
emoluments arifing from a due courie of active and honourable fer- 
vices in India.” 

One objetion which might be, and which, indeed, we know, has 
been, urged again{ft the Marquis’s plan, is thus ably and fatisfacto- 
rily anfwered, 


“ It may be contended, that this fervice, through a long period of 
years, and in the couric of various changes aud chances, has always fur- 
hiflied men equal to the exigency of the occalion; that fervants of the 
Company have never been wanting to conduct to a happy ulue the nu- 
merous revolutions which have takey place in the affairs of the Company 
in India; and that thefe eminent perionages have ultimately raifed the 
Britith empire in India, on the moft tolid foundations of glory, wealth, and 
power. Why, there fore, fhould we apprehend that the fource hitherto fo 
fruitful, and furnitbing ‘o abundant a {tveam of virtue and talents, will fail 
in the preient age, and prove iniuthcient to the actual demands of our inte- 
refis m this quarter of the globe? ‘1 be aniwer to this topic of argument is 
obvious: Extiaordinary combinations of human affairs, wars, revolutions, 
and all thofe unufual events which form the marked features and prominent 
characiers of the hiliory of mankind, naturally bring to light talents and 
exertions adapted to tuch emergencies.— That the crytl or military fervices 
of the Eaii India Company, has fupplied perlons calculated to meet all the 
wondertul revolutions of ailairs in India, is a circumitance not to be attri- 
buted to the original or peculiar conititution of either fervice at any period 
of time; that conititution has undergone repéated alterations, at the {ug- 
eliion, and under the direction of the great characters which it has pro- 
- ki and it has (till been found anfwerable to every new crilis of an 
extiaordinary nature. Dut it muft never be eae that the fucceflive 
efforts of thole eminent perfonages, and the final refult of various revolu- 
tions‘artd wars, have impofed upon the Lali India Company, the arduous and 
facre 
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facred traft of governing an extentive and populcus empire. It is true that 
this empire muit be maintained in fome of its relations by the fame ipirit of 
-enterprile and boldneis which acquired it. But duty, policy, and honour re- 
quire that it fiould not be adminiltered as a temporary and precarious ac- 

uifition ; as an empire conquered by profperous adventure, and extended 
by fortunate accident, of which the tenure is as uncertain as the original 
conqueti and fuccetlive extenfion were extraordinary; it muft be contidered 
as a lacred truit, anda permanent fucceilion. In this view its internal go- 
vernment demands a contiant, and lieady, and regular fupply of qualilica- 
tions in no degree fimilar to thole which diitinguitned the early periods of 
our eftabiiihment in India, and laid the foundations of owe empire. The 
ftability of that empire, whofe magnitude is the accumulated rejult of for- 
mer enterprile, activity, and refolution, mui be fecured by the durable prin- 
ciples of internal order; by a pure, upright, and uniforth adminiiiration of 
juitice; by a prudent and temperate fyftem of revenue ; by the encourage- 
ment and protection of indulity, agriculture, manufacture, and commerce ; 
by acareful and judicious management ot every branch of financia! rejource ; 
and by the maintenance of a juli, firm, and moderate policy towards the 
native powers of India. To maintain and fupport fuch a fyliem in all its 

arts, we thall require a tucceliion of able magilirates, wile and honelt 
judges, and {kilful i{tatefmen, properly qualified to conduct the ordinary 
movements of the great machine of government.” 


Thefe are the enlarged vicws of a true ftatefman. The following 
caution cannot, we flould think, fail to have its due weight with the 


Dire@ors, 


“ It cannot be denied that during the convulfions with which the doc- 
trines of the French revolution have agitated the continent of Europe, erfo- 
neous principles of the fame dangerous tendency had reached the minds of 
fome individuals in the civil and military fervice of the Company in India; 
and the {iate, as well of political, as religious opinions, had been in fome 
degree uniettled: the progrets of this miichief would at all times be aided 
by the defective and irregular education of the writers and cadets; an in- 
fittution tending to fix and efiablith found and correct principles of religion 
and government in their minds at an early period of life, is the belt fecurity 
that can be provided for the ftability of the Brituth power in India.” 


Surely an inftitution, the neceflity of which is here fo incontrover- 
tibly deinonftrated, will meet with every poflible encouragement, and 
be confidered in its juft liyht, as a great national concer: 

In the “ mifcedlaneous corre/pondence” is the following curious te- 
cital of the voluntary facrifice ot two female viétims, in conformity 
with a horrid cuitom {till prevalent among the Hindoos. 


« Sir,—Some time ago I communicated to you an account of a Hindu 
woman burning berfelf at the funeral pile of her buiband at Poonah, in 
1786; which, though atiended with circumftances fufficiently horrid, has 
been exc ceded by an inilance of amore recent date, in the felf-immolation 
ofthe two widows of Ameer Jung, the jate regent of Tanjore: of which 
the following ts an authentic and cireumitantial narrative. 

“ ‘The Regent died on the 19th April, 1802, about ten o'clock, a. m. 
The momeut he expired; two of his wives adorned themlelves with their 
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jewels and richeft cloaths, éntered the apartment in which the body was 

id, and, after three proftrations, fat down by it, and announced to the 
whole court, which had aflembled around it, their determination to de. 
vote theméfelves to the flames. 

« The youngeit of the women was the regular wife, and about twenty 
years of age, and without children; the other was a wife of inferior rank, 
aged twenty-fix, having one child, a daughter four years old. The fathers 
and brothers of both were preient in the aflembly ; they made ufe of the 
moft pretling and affecting entrcaties to avert them from their purpofe, but 
without fuccels, 

“ The Britifh Refident at Tanjore, having been apprifed of the inten- 
tion of thefe ladies, and not. being able to be perfonally prefent at the re- 
fidence of the late regent, had fent his hirearrah to the {pot, with orders 
to ule every poflible effort, thort of abfolute force, to prevent the horrid 
facrifice. ‘hen the relations of the ladies found their intreaties of no 
avail to induce them to relinquifh their purpofe, the hircarrah was fent 
for; but his threats of the difpleafure of goverment had only a temporary 
and feeble effeét. The Mahratta chiefs obferved, that the Company had’ 
never interfered in their religious infitutions and ceremonies; that the {a- 
crifice in quettion was by no means uncommon in Tanjore ; that it was 
highly proper to ufe every art of perfuafion and entreaty to induce the 
women to relinguith their refolution; but, if they perfitted in it, force 
ought not to be ufed to reftrain them. The women laughed at the me- 
maces of the hircarrah, when he told them that their fathers and brothers 
would be expofed to the difpleafure of government. The younger widow 
obferved that it was not the cutiom of the Englifh government to punith 
one perfon for the acl of another ; and pointing to her father, who had 
actually thrown himilelf at her feet in an agony of grief, afked the -hircar- 
rah if he thought any other inducement me alter her relelution, when 
the affliction of her father failed to move it. ‘The young brother of the 
other widow went into the women’s apartments, and returned with his 
fitier’s child in his arms, which he laid at her feet; but fuch was the re- 
folution of thefe aflonifhing women, that not a fingle expreilion of regret, 
not a figh or tear could be irawn from them. Any one of thefe weak- 
nefles would have difqualified them from burning with the body; and the 
efforts of the relations were ftrenuoully and conftantly direcied to excite 
them, but in vain. In anfwer to an obfervation of the hircarrah, that if 
the late regent had been aware of their intention he would have forbidden 
it, they faid they had formed their refolution a year before, and commu- 
nicated it to him; who, after feveral ineffectual attempts to difluade them, 
had con‘ented to it. 

“ The hircartah, however, determined to protraét the performance of 
the obfequies, if poffible, until the arrival of the refident. The women 
waited with patience until feven in the evening, taking no other retreth- 
ment than a little beetle occafionally. They then fent for the bircarrah, 
and told him that they fufpeced the caufe of the delay, and were refolved, 
if the proceflion did not immediately fet out, to kill themielves before him, 
Their relatives now gave up the point in de'pair. The other chiefs who 
had taken no part hitherto now interfered, and faid they had a right to be 
indulged, and thould not be reftrained. The hircarrah retired, and the 

proceffion fet out. The younger and regular wife mounted the pile on 


. which the body of the decealed regent had been placed, and they were 


Coh- 
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econfamed together. The fate of the other, who was not entitled to this 
diftinétion, was, in appearance, more dreadful. A _ pit eight feet deep, 
and fix in diameter, had been dug a few yards ditiant from the pile; it 
was filled with combuttible matter, and fire fet to it. When the flames 
were at the fiercefi, fire was applied to the pile in which the young widow 
and the body of the regent had been enclofed. The other, unfupported, 
walked thrice round the pit, and, after making obeifance to the pile, 
threw herfelf in the midit of the flames, and was no more heard or feen !” 


The following poetical tranflation of an infcription on the tomb 
of Tippoo Sultan is from the elegant pen of Mr. Gilchrift, 


“« When Tippoo vowed to raife the Crefcent’s fame, 
and on the holy war Fate feemed to frown; 

He, Sultaun-like, preferred a deathlefs-name, 
And left an earthly—tor a Martyr’s crown,‘ 


Mark here the date of that exchange below, 
Sealed by his blood in Shuheer's brilliant lines ; 
Whence future ages {hall admiring know, 
A heavenly ftar, our Faith’s Defender {hines.” 


With two more fpecimens of poetry, tranflations from the cele~ 
brated Perfian bard, Hafiz, we fhall clofe our account of a volume, 
the perufal of which has afforded us confiderable pleafure, and no 


{mall portion of ufeful information, 


«“ ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 


* AN ODE FROM HAPIZ. 


¢* [We prefent our Readers both with a Latin and Englifh tranflation of this 
Ode. The Latin is from the elegant pen of Sir Wittiam Jones. The 
Englith, which is executed with confiderable tafte and fpirit, by Jou™ 


Correcins, Efq.] 
“ A POETA ADMIRABILI HAFIZ. 


« Jam rofa purpureum caput explicat. Adfit amici, 
Suavis voluptatum cohors : 
Sic monuére fenes. 
Nunc lati fimul; at citifis leta avolat evtas, 
Quin facra mutemus mero 
Stragula nectareo? 
Dulcé gemit zephyrus: ridentem mitte puellam, 
Quam molli in amplexu tenens 
Pocula lata bibam, 
Tange chelyn., Saevit fortuna; at mitte querelas: 
Cur non canoros barbiti 
Elicimus modulos? 
En! florum regina nitet rofa. Fundite vini, 
Quod amoris extinguat facem, 
Neciareos latices. 
Suavé loquens Philomela vocor: qui fiat ut umbr& 
Tectus rofarum nexili 
(Veris avis) taceam?” 


' * ENGLISH 
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“ ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 


* Now is the feafon, rofes gay,. 
Light purple-tinctur’d blooms difplay ; 
When fires thus jovial youths invite, 
To the fair gardens of delight. 
‘ Time will your {prightlinefs deftroy, 
Then give the prefent hours to joy. 
Aflemble all !—convivial join ; 
The facred carpet * fell for wine! 
And while you feel the fanning breeze, 
Which whifpers through the waving trees, 
Pray that befide you may be laid 
Some playful laughter loving maid. 
And to her health and charms divine, 
Quaff glailes of enliv’ning wine. 
Is fortune cruel ?—-Then go {uit, 
To querulous complaint, the lute ; 
From the touch’d firings make mutfic float, 
On air in folt melodious note. 
When firft you fee in fragrant bowers 
‘The rofe—refplendent queen of flowers! 
Then let the goblets brimful thine, 
With bright ne¢tareous racy wine! 
Wine can the tender pangs remove, 

. And caufe forgetfulnefs in love. 
The {weetly warbling nightingale, 
With melody fills every dale. 
How can the ceafe, {weet bird of fpring! 


Mid budding rofes perch’d, to fing” 
=———— 


“ With pleafure I talk of my pain, 
To the world I my*“fetrét confide: 
For the flave of love’s powerful chain, 
Is releafed from all trouble befide. 


But, alas! who fhall give me the pow’r, 
Ev’n the half of my woes to declare? 
I’m the bird of a fanctified bow’r, 
Say how did I fall in the fnare? 


I once was an angel of light, 
Yes, Eden has et my abode: 
Nor fhould I, had Eve ftept aright, 
Have e’er trod this difaitrous road. 








« ® Upon which the Mahommedans profirate themfclves at the time of 


prayers.” 


You 


















King’s Letters from France, 


— You afk me, how can I forget, 
rs Fair Tooba’s heart-ravithing tree, 
And the Hoories with eye-balls of jet; 
I forget them, my charmer—for thee ! 


*Tis true—on the page of my heart, 
Thy name I can only explore : 
For Love, when he taught me this art, 
Though with chaftifement, taught me no more, 


As yet no diviner has told, 
What complexion my fortune has got, 

Be it thine then, my fair, to unfold, : 
What fiars have determin’d my lot. 


Thee, Love, fince I firft underfiood, 
New pains were my portion each hour : 
My heart has run currents of blood, 
Since firfi I experienc’d thy pow’s. 


My cheeks are with weeping defil’d, 
Give thy trefles to wipe*it away ; 
Or Hafiz’s roundelay wild, 
In filence for ever ‘twill lay.” 
It is highly fatisfa&tory to perceive, from the refpetab!e lift of fub- 
{cribers prefixed to this volume, that the work meets with encourages 
ment in fome degree proportioned to its merits. 





Qaeeen 


Letters from France, written by J. King, in the Months of Auguft, 
September, and Odlober, 1802. In whith fome Occurrences are re- 
lated which are not generally known; and many Conjeéiures may be 
found that {eemed to have anticipated recent Events. 8vo, Pr. 168. 


ss. Jones. 1803. 


HE character which Mr. King gives of the French people may, 

with equal juftice, be applied to his own book. It exhibits a 
motley mixture of different and even oppolite qualities and princi- 
ples, which appear to be thrown together without order or defiga, 
Still, allowing for a few palpable felf-contradictions, occalional li- 
berties with the rules of grammar, and here and there a trifling vio- 
lation of the laws of orthography, the medley is not altogether un- 
palatable. It fets, however, all attempt at analyfis at defiance, and 
reduces the critic nearly to the ftate of a copyift, to whom nothing 
is left but the tafk of tranfcribing paflages. 

King verfus King.—P. 3, we are told; ** Riches feem to have di- 
minifhed (in France); it appears fo, becaufe there is not yet that 
oftentation and Juxury, which formerly infulted the people,” (by 
encouraging the manufactories, we fuppofe, which Buonaparte pofi- 
bly thinks afford an occupation too mean for miltary-citigens )— 


“< wealth is more equally difiributed; there is no vain difplay of opu- 
lence, 
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lence, but general real enjoyment of it.”—In p. 17, we find “ the riches 
of the nobility transferred to the fword, and fearcely any cla/t but offi~ 
cers opulent.’—And in p. 54, ‘* his (Buonaparte’s) officers are the 
ve rich men in France.” So that the reader, we fuppote, is left to 
infer that wealth is only equally diffributed among the officers of the 
army, and that by the general real enjoyment of it is meant nothin 
more than the real enjoyment of it by the generals! Such epiftolary 
Sacetia are diverting enough. 

In balancing the good and evil refulting from the French revolu- 
tion, Mr. K. teems to make the former preponderate, though he does 
not hold the fcales with a very even or fteady hand, ‘* Balance the 
crimes,” he fays, ‘* againft the heroifm, magnanimity, and virtue of 
fome of the revolutionilts, and the fcale will {trike the beam.” Aye, 
but which {cale? This again is a matter of inference ; the inference 
he feems to think, however, is eafily drawn, decaufe the revolution 
produced ‘* the twenty-two, famous for their wifdom, for their ho- 
nefty, and their martyrdom; that twenty-two, who were the dignity 
and virtue of the convention ; that twenty-two, that comprifed Verg- 
niaud, Condorcet, Barbaroux, Guadet, Briffot, &e. &c.” and there- 
fore up goes the {cale of crimes, like feathers, while the virtues, like 
gold, remain fixed, All the murders, maflacres, and robberies, all 
the ruin, defolation, and death; all the mifery and profligacy of ages 
yet unborn, of which the revolution muft be confidered as the legi- 
timate parent and fole caufe, all difappear before the fupreme excel- 
Jence of thefe two-and-twenty confecrated rebels, who are panecy- 
rized again and again in fifty pages of this fcanty volume, Does Mr, 

King know that Briflot’s avowed and recorded projet was to fet fire to 
the er corners of Europe for the purpofe of atchieving the revolution 


of the world? But perhaps this is no crime in his eyes who talks 


with enthuliafm of the ‘* demolifbers of the Baftile,” and ** the heroes 
of the tenth of Augu/?,”* whote known obje& was to murder the royal 
amily; and who {cruples not to aflert that ifthe French had preferv- 
¢d a republic ** Europe would have been indebted to them for the 
glorious example.”+ A glorious example of fuccefsful rebellion and 
recicide ! 

We can pardon the author for his fecling exclamations againft ar- 
refts for debt on mefne procefs in this country, but he cannot be 
too feverely reprobated for his libel on our firit Charles, whom he 
terms ‘* @ tyrant and a@ hypocrite,”’ and for his reflections on our courts 
of juftice, when he talks of * counfel clamorous, witnefles perjured, 
a jury biafled, Lord Kenyon furious, a verdict that furprized the, aus 
ditors, and an innocent man under a ftroke of misfortune.” His oc- 
eafional obfervations too on France previous to the revolution are 
alike marked by ignorance and mifreprefentation, © Mr. John King’s 
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shufe of Edmund Burke extorts a finile ; but his attempt to delineate 
his character, to appreciate his mind, and to trace the efforts of his 
ius, forces from us a horfe-laugh. How would they ftare at 
loyd’s to hear EF. P. Solomons gravely and dogmatically deciding 
on the talents of Longinus or Demosthenes! Mr. King juttifies the 
early revolutionifts at the expence of Mr. Burke; and affirms that 
“they delivered the pureft moral axioms, and the /oundeff politics ;— 
we found profound thought and !egiflative knowledge in men, fud- 
denly emerged from obfcurity; they taught doéfrines in every feience 
better than the fages of antiquity, as if they obtained wildom by intui« 
tion, or were endowed with greater mental capacity than ordinary. 
Men of fuch organization did not require that long application and 
intenfe ftudy, that men of duller difpofitions want.” (P. 103.) Aa 
impertinent enquirer might here be tempted to afk Mr. King, b 
what ftrange fatality it has happened, that al} the predictions of thofe 
revolutionary fages have been falfified, while all thofe of Mr. Burke 
have been fulfilled? In-order to pailiate, if not to excufe, the crimes 
of the regicides, we are told, forfooth! that they ‘* were fearcely 
doing more, than retorting the injuries they had received, they ex- 
ercifed the inhumanity they had been taught, and the con/fant execu 
tions of their fellow citizens (which they fo often witneffed) had fteeled 
their hearts, and made them practife pitylefsly on their tyrants the 
cruelty they had exercifed on others.’’ ‘* ‘hey broke their chains on 
their oppreffors heads, it was retaliation, it was retributive juflice.”” 
This apology for every fpecies of enormity is as falfe as it is inae 
mous.. It is notorious, that in no country in Europe of equal extent 
were executions lefs frequent than in France, under the monarchy, 
In England they were ten times, and, the comparative extent and 
population of country confidered, a hundred times, more numerous; 
and it is equally notorious, that a more merciful and benignant mo- 
narch than Louis XVI. never lived! How dare Mr. King, then, 
advance fuch prepofterous calumnies ? : 

We fhall now turn to a more pleafing part of our tafk, and felec& 
fome of his remarks, and fome of his anecdotes, which difplay a 
greater attention to truth and juftice; though this comp'exion be not 
uniformly preferved, even in thefe. Regard muft of courfe be firft 
paid to thofe which relate to his Confular Majefty, and his imperial 
government. $e 


“ The palace of the Tuilleries, is now the palace of Bonaparte; all 
France feemed aflembled to batter down that building, and to end the 
monarchy ; every part was polluted with blood; the ailailed, or affailants 
were dead in every apartment; all Paris again{t the King and his twelve 
hundred Swifs, to exterminate his family, and eftablith the republic.— 
Unité and fraternité of the republique, was written on every wall; the fond 
name was difplayed in every quarter; a name is often enough for the 
giddy French; inftead of the republic, a new man, whechanced to be at 
the Read of the army, has obtained the diadem, and under a new title pof- 


feiles treble power ; the favourite republic is evanefcent, and yet - oo 
atile, 
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fatile, thoughtlefs French, are as merry as if the democracy, for which 
they murdered half the nation, was eftablifhed.” : 





« Every art has been devifed to make the foldiers look formidable and 
terri; their drefs bears no refemblance to that democratic fimplicity, 
which charaéicrized the aye of Danton, Marat, Garat, &e.; for they are 
rithand {plendid beyond the moit faflidious monarch’s troops. The po- 
litie general has placed the wounded foldiers of Marengo and Egypt, fore- 
oft, as the poilof honour; and, to excite emulation, and attach the men 
to his perion, he pays particular court to thele veteran invalids. He ex- 
hibits the two-jold character. of generaliflimo and monarch. After the re- 
view isover he retires to the palace; to that palace that was aflailed by 
the Fronch, becanie it was the feat of kings; becaufe they would have no 
more monarchy; becaule they would exterminate every trace of royalty, 
Th that palace, and in the fiate room of the Bourbons, etiaarté, with a 
magnificence that furpa‘ies kingly grandeur, receives foreign minifters, and 
there may be feen ambafladors from mighty courts, envoys, plenipotentia- 
ries, and all claties of emiffaries, bowing, fawning, and paving homage 
without a bluth.s What a fubjed for retiection! to take a retro{pection of 
all the events of the revolution; the utier extirpation of the royal family ; 
the countlets murders ; the magnanimous death of the twenty-two; the 
glorious and mighty itruggie for freedom ; and what has been the termi- 
nation ofthis dreadiul havock? The wheel has made ils circuit, and come 
back to the point from whence it fir{t turned. 

© Yet, who would exili as Bonaparte does? It is never known, whe- 
ther he is at Paris or St. Cloud; and at either place he is inacceffible. 
Meéflengers are examined, interiogated, and difmifled; letters go through 
various hands, and are analized before they are delivered; even at the 
review, a cloud of officers furround him; he is hemmed in on all fides by 
feleét adherents; he is never feen alone ; never goes abroad for recreation; 
immured within his palace walls, he is as much a prifoner as the tiate vic- 
tums in the Temple, with more anxicty and fears; the end of their pu- 


nithment is imprilonment, but wish the Conful, the apprehenfion of mil- 


chief does not cealfe with fequeliration.” 





«* Bonaparte profeffes to love the foldiery; it is not extraordinary if his 
love fhould be fincere, for he owes his aggrandizement to them; but in a 
man of his temper, the fou! is fulceptible of only one paflion; it is en- 

rolled by ambition, and ambition is of no kindred with gratitude ; it fears 
oe means by which it attains its end, His officers are the only rich men 
in France ; the metropolis is ferrounded with regiments, though Broglio’s 
were banifhed many leagues from Paris; there are foldiers.all over the 
city, and in thole parts-where the patriots were molt aélive, they (warm. 
No one can conjetture what will be the conftitution, for now it is varied 
every hour; nor can any one afcertain, what is the final aim of the Firft 
Conlul.. At the head of his victorious troops, when he came fuddenly to 
Paris where there was nothing to oppofe him, no one dared atk what he 
miended ; bis ipeeches were Battering and general; no {pecific declaration ; 


no explicit promite ; all was vague, dark, and myflerious; he found a con- 
fitution and an effablifhed government, but he was erected into Firit Con- 
fal,, and.it was transformed. Whatever may be the fhadow of the boafled 
Fiench conititution, the {ubftance is annihilated, while there exiits aE aus 

thority 
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thority that is paramount to the laws, and every inftance in its exercife, 


teflifying, that the willofthe Conful, is the fupreme authority.” 








“ The Counfel General of the department of the Seine, (I §j in 
French terms, their epithets are always grand, and their defcription§ pom- 
pous) decreed a monument in honour of the Firlt Conful; itis of little im- 

rtance to fycophants who have afcended the pinnacle of power ; their 

omage is to him who can remunerate it, whether he was fuccefsful by 
accident or difcretion ; whether he has foared on the wings of his own ta- 
lents, or on the borrowed plumes of others, weigh nothing in their efti- 
mation; the humble obfequious department of the Seine, once fo famous 
for their revolutionary ardour, decreed this honour to the Firft Conful, to 
be erected where the grand Chatelet formerly was. Bonaparte’s anfwer 
to the flattering compliment, is as artful and hypocritical, as their offer 
was fervile and abject: * Citizens, Members of the Counfel General of the 
Department of the Seine (he re-echoes the ofientatious founds,) I fee with 
gratitude the fentiment that animates the magifirates of the city of Paris; 
the cuftom of dedicating monuments to men who have rendered themfelves 
ufeful to the people, is honourable to nations; | accept the offer of the 
monument you would raite to me, but let us leave to polierity the care of 
rearing it; let us leave its coniiruction to after ages, if they ratify the opi- 
nion you entertain of me.’ Profound, confummate diflimulation! How 
he rejeéts the thade while he feizes the effence: What are monuments, {ia- 
tues, pedeflals, addreties, and orations; but emblems of qualities, ur ef- 
fufions of adulation? Bonaparie was not to be amuled and deluded with 
vain honours and empty titles; he afpired at folid power, and his conquer- 
ing foldiery enabled him to obtain it; this is the inevitable misfortune of 
revolution; the infiruments by which liberty is gained are generally its 
deftruétion; the army that conquers the enemy at laft recoils on its friends, 
and the general that has fought the nation’s battles, ends his career by 
arrogating the fupreme authority. 

“No one has been able to dive into the dark and impenetrable temper 
of Bonaparte ;_ his defigns cannot be inferred from his declarations, and 
he never condefcends to interpret his actions; no one can account for the 
fudden death of four hundred and feventy tick French foldiers in Egypt, 
nor the cold-blooded murder of the three thoufand five hundred Turks. 
Thefe events are enveloped in impervious obfcurity; whether the Maho- 
metans fell a:facrifice to the refentment of the army, and the French fol- 
diers to an epidemic difeate, or both to fome exigency of the time or 
place, the mind has no clue to afcertain or guide to conyeélure.” 


Fortunately for the hiftorian thefe events are no longer fubjects for 
conjefure. Sir Robert Wilfon has happily removed the veil which 
concealed them from: public view, and exhibited the Firft Conful of 
France ina lizht which deprives Macbeth of his horrors, and makes 
our third Richard, inthe eye of comparifon, a man of innocence. 


« Conftitulionally cautious and referved, policy and habit, have ftrength- 
ened his natura! difpofition; he never difclofes his defign ; his deeds ac- 
company his intention, and no one knows his mind till it is manifefted im 
his actions; it is not eafy to circumvent {chemes of which there can be no 


conception ; he (till perfeveres in his original language, though we cannot 
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ta ais . it; apy. gefemblance to his profeffions; the gunpow 
son as “i , : fed tower s the, Louvre, evinced the temper of the vd 


le, anc it isda e apprehended that the failure of that defign, 
Spe Hiicourage the iota stieens from new attempts.” - 






_o* 
wi 





sitodish : 


ac 6 have feen. a .fecond review, the Mamelukes from their drefs and . 


Saeppienion, appear the, malt terrific of all the troops; it is a feleg regi. 
ment enlifted in Egypt, aecthneaed with the French, aad wholly depend. 
ent on the chiefcommander ; Bonaparte reports that their bravery, impe- 
tuofity, and peculia® taétics; ‘confound and difcoheert the enemy ; it is a 
fpecious reafon, for the dteterogeneous incorporation with the French {ol- 
iers; but the true motive is underftood,’ Bonaparte has feen ithe) French 
le’s reftlefinefs, and relies more on the blind attachment of men, who 
now nts So polities or of forfaking a Benefactor, “than on the uncer, 
tain troops of thecointr , He'is coni¢ious to what’ perils a man {0 fud- 
denly @levated is expofed, ‘his’ imaginatidn; like’ Macbeth', fancy, Tees 
daggers in the air; fometimes the mitd liké‘a ‘prophecy ts a faithful arche- 
type of fecret projects and meditated evil, and he does not difregard the 
probable admonition ; without being pufillaniinous hie*is too wife to be rath, 
and’ without entertaining groundle{s fears, he ufes every pfetattion that 
prudencediétates,” aie nweets ~—_ 


_ But notwithftanding his Italian and Egyptian exploits, , his heroic 
atchieyements. at. Tanafco, Alexandria, and Jaffa, had he but efta- 
blithed a Briflotine republic in France, and fo fet a glorious .example 
to Europe, all his.fins hadsbeen expiated .and he, >in the eftimation 
of Mr. King, at Jeaft,. had been the greateft and moft magnanimons 
of. the human fpecies 1? 1 90 : 

Of? the exifting’ parties'in France, if any party can indeed ‘be faid 
to.exiftin a country: where the will of an individual is the only law 
of the land, we have'the following account. 


In legiflation there are now as many whimfical opinions in France a 
ever di England,;. but four parties are prominent ; there are arifto- 
crats who never emigrated; and feemed to acquiefce in the new order of 
things ; thefe were ifincere,, made no refiftance, and were filent. Other 
ariftocrats who emigrated, have undergone great affliction, but have re- 
turned unimproved by:expericnce, untofiened by adverfity, inveterate and 
incorrigible : thefe.aciftocrats are inimical to the prefent government, fér 
though it is not.a.democracy that annuls their order, it is not a govern- 
ment that reftores and coymtenances it; they are. abborred as in the days 
of Roberfpiere, and as, in his days, powerlefs and infignifi-ant; theéfe are 
irreconcileable. There are the democrats who expected their fancied 
equalization, who, afieQed fimphcity and, the, rigor of the primitive ages, 
ba d drefs and cleanlingfs,.aad would*have- butchered twenty-three 
millions, of thepeople that..the other million might remain democrats ; 

exafperated: that their Utopean fchetmes are trufirated; that their 
chimerical. fyitem, has, ,vanithed; and a government fprung up that has 
confounded ariftocrat, and, democrat, apd difappointed the views of-both. 
There is a fourth part chiefly. mercantile and trading, enamoured ‘of their 
nefs and its profits,.fond..of the,various Spectacles, indifferent to the 
urbons and Bonaparte, cndutesept to al gorms and modes of govern- 
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taent, fo that they can carry on their avocations without i ion, and 
enjoy their €vening’s amufement in fafety. There is fuch a clafs as this 
pader every government ; bafe, fordid, and felfith, as if of had no con 
nection in fociety, and no affinity with pofterity; fo dull and Marrow 
minded, as not to comprehend, that whether a defpotic government is 
mid or immoderate, it may, when it pleafes, violate perfona! freedom, 
ot invade private property, and where this power is poffeffed, there can 
be no fecurity or happinefs.” | 


This laft obfervation is very juft. The fecond charaéter, in order 
of revolutionary rank, is Mr. Fox, who is reprefenteu oy Mr. King 
as the confidante of the Firft Conful. 


Mr. Fox was long in France; he was indefatigable in his tefearches, 
and intimate with Bonaparte. 1 with he would folve our doubts, an 
end our Conjectures; he might tell us at what the Firft Conful aims, and 
where his afpiring views are to finifh.” | 





« General Santerre fhewed me a note he was writing to Mr. Charles 
Fox, who is at the Hotel de Richelieu, near the Boulevard; he has» been 
prefented to Buonaparte, and it is faid dined two or three times with lim; 
I think it ran thus, ‘ General Santerre’s refpeéts to Mr..Fox, as ke has 
always had @ veneration for his charaéter, which is known and admired 
by every republican, he requefts the honour of his company. and to name 
fome morning for breakfafting with him; ey he may be as defirous 
of fe¢ing Santerre, as he is to know Mr. Fox.’ I believe this was a ufe- 
lefs letter. ;. Mr. Fox’s vifits to the Tuilleries feemed a preclufion of repub- 
lican acquaintances ; whatever has been his former opinions, fo often pro* 
claimed in the Houfe of Commons, bis intimacy with the Firft Conful 
appeared like a dereliction of them: through all the, ftorms.of the revolu» 
tion, under the influence of the conceited La Fayette, or the mad Marat, 
or the ferocious Roberfpiere, ftill Fox’s principles and opinions were the 
fame ; the fluctuation of their laws did not change him; the frequent al- 
teration of their conftitution did not perplex him; their conquefts and 
ambition. did not alarm him; nor their cruelties fhock him; ftill he de- 
fended the revolution, and congratulated France on its emancipation. But 
what have thefe deluded people attained? Who can define their prefent 

overnment? Where is the liberty they fought for? Nothing efcapes 

r. Fox's penetration; furely he fees what a transformation the fubtle 
policy of Bonaparte has effected, and yet he is as cordial in his court! 

tulations, as if the glorious fabric he praifed, was ere&ted and indif- 


oluble,”’ 


“« Though J am on the fpot, and Mr. Fox in my vicinity, I cannot tell 
what reports to credit or reje&; he has become a fubje& of converfation 
among the French, and of animadverfioa among the Englifh; it is faid 
he has been prefented to Bonaparte, and dined twice with him at the 
Tuilleries or St. Cloud ; that the Conful requefted the patriot to meet him 
atthe annual fair of the Louvre, where the choice articles of manufacto- 
riesiand inventions are yearly difplayed, that he might introduce Mrs. 
Fox to Madame Bonaparte, as it were, cafually, as the form of a court 
was too {olemn and noterious for the new condition of Mrs, Fox. I dare: 
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hardly comment on this ihfimacy ; “I fear to indulge'conjeCture, and judge 
hatily of the mictives of'aman, whofe Whole life is a pledge for his in 
seerity his domeftic’ conduét has been fimple and: benevolent; his feng. 


ne 


torial career, intrepid, confiftent, and independent; his meeknefs has 
théewn how little he is twayed by vanity ; his poverty has proved how un- 
ambitious, A Man, who in the hey-day of his youth refitted temptation, 
will not contaminate his glories when the vehemence of thie paffions has 
abated, and the incentives to apottacy are extin@; but he fhould have re. 
soembered that the eyes. of Kurope were upop him; that he could not 
move Jike ordinary men ;_ that all his a@tionsare weighed and criticifed; 
he fhould have teffified by a backwardnefs, and tardy acquiefcence, that 
if honours came upon him, they came’ unfought; that there was no in- 
Veigling or coquetry onchis fide; but that the Comful was eager to know 
fo eminent aman, andthat he could not elude his folicitous invitations 
without rudenefs or wndeeéncy. 

* Mr. Fox thouid have recollected in what fanguine terms he defended 
the revolution; his enemies often deemed his language treafonable; his 
friends, that it, was ardent and indiicreet; he fhould have remembered 
that he bad called the revolution a glorious fabric, his glorious fabric was 
then the republican bafe of a pyramid; it has now terminated in a point, 
and his eulogies continue as if the ftructure had undergone. no alteration. 
Fox fhould have remembered how Javith he was in his panegyrics on the 
French government bejore Bonaparte pretided, and that his vifits to him 
were equal panegyrics gn the confulate. If he. .was really enamoured of 
the glorious fabric, be fo often extolled, how could he be reconciled to 
the sod that impaired it? _ 1 am difpofed to judge favourably of all Mr. 
Fox does, but there feemsan inconfiftency in. this behaviour, which he 
has never condefcended to explain; perhaps he was elate at the accumu- 
lation of honours on Mrs, Fox: in performing the duties of a fond hul- 
band, he derogated from the digni:y of the ftatefman, and made facrifices 
to gratify his Jady, which he mever made for himfelf,” 


» This is followed by fome nonfenfical compliments to Mr. Erfkine 


and Mr. Curran,: arid’ by-a curious anecdote of the late Duke of Bed- 


ford, of whom it is faid, though Mr. K. difbelieves the fact, that he 
went to France ** immediately after’ the ftorming of the Tuileries ; 
that he traverfed every, room, examined every article of furniture, 
and was thunderftruck at the magnitude of this great change.” “But, 
fays Mr. K. * he was always fingular—he was peculiar.and original ; 
he was a flave to no precedent, he was warped by no prejudice,” 
and if the anecdote .be true, he refers the duke’s journey to.a with 
to eftablifth facts. This is fair; but we may be allowed to lament 


‘that-his grace did mot derive more practical wifdom trom the know- 


ledge fo acquired, 

Mr. Kine was introduced to Santerre, the brewer, who was the 
eeneral appointed to fuperintend the murder of his fovercion.’) “t his 
regicide juftified himfelf, it feems, for the part he a¢ied on ch’t day, 
which rendered him an object of execration to every honeft man in 
Europe. His juftification appears to have ‘been fat'sfactory to our 
author, but we thal] beg leave to fufpend our opinion of its truth, 


until 
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until his promifed publication fhall appear, premifiog, however, that 
from his falfhoods relative to the Baftile, here recorded as facts, but 

oved to be falfhoods, by the official accounts of that fortrels pub- 
lifhed by the convention i felf, we are not predifpofed to give much 
credit to it. ‘Iwo very different perfonayes are next introduced by 
Mr, K. to his readers. 


« In thefe walks were feen Madame Vifconti and Madame Recamier, 
names to which the folly and apithne{s of the mimic Fnglith has given 
celebrity—better female accomplithments, more beauty (as to chaftity I 
am filent,) is to be found in many of the feminaries of our Englith abbetits, 
as [than] either of thefe ladies potlefs; but fathion, or accident, or fome 
of thofe adventitious whimtics, which are only to be found in the ipex- 
plicable caprice of perfons in higher life have given them notoriety.— 
Madame Vifconti was once the favourite of Petion, or primitive revolu- 
tionift; Recamier was a hatter's wife at Lyons, and had many favourites, 
though none fo famous as the unfortunate Petion, 

** In fome inftances the fathions and manners in France, refemble thofe 
in England. We know fome ladies of quality near Piccadilly, and oup 
{quares, as diffipated and abandoned as ever Lais or Thais was, but they 
have ample fortunes and give fplendid routes; who dare animadvert on 
their conduét? and if they did, who could withfland their fumptuous fup- 
pers, and tte princely company that attendthem. A litle adulterefs, who 
would imitate her fuperiors, but has no fortune to feait her acquaint- 
ances, no manfion for entertainment, is excluded [from] fociety, and cons 
figned to infamy and contempt.” 


_If the conductors of our public prints had any regard for the reli- 
gous or moral principles of the rifing generation they would ** dare 
animadvert’ on the conduét of thefe iplendid votaries of vice and: in- 
famy. But the barrier between vice and virtue is, at length, broken 
down; power, and wealth, and influence, have been exerted to effedt 
this breach; and the deitruiive torrent that will now inevitably pour 
in ‘upon fociety, muft bear down every thing before it. We have, 
however, the fatisfaction to know, that no efforts of ours’ have been 
wanting to ftem its viclence,’. Our admonitions'to fathers of families, 
to hufbands, and to the appointed guardians of our religious and 
moral character, have been frequent and firm, But, to the difho- 
hour Of the prefs, and the difgrace of the nation, we have flood alone 
in this conteft, while thofe whofe bounden duty it was to fecond 
and fupport us, have bafely abandoned their poft, faithlefs to theig 
God, the.r country, and themfelves. | If our children do not live to 
_curfe this wretched dereliction of duty and of principle, the forbear 
ance of Providence will, far indeed, exceed the meature of our de- 
ferts; and go greatly beyond what the leifons of experience, or the 
denunciations of {cripture, teach’ us to expeét,’ “The following re- 
volutionary anecdote is new tous, 

“ He.(Mr. Edgeworth’ faw a fob drageing away_a dead body; a lady 
with difhevelled hair, eyes ftarting from their fockets, aud @ Countemapes 
of wild diftraction, forced through the crowd; ihe came to feck an als 
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faffinated hufband; the body was hacked and disfigured, but it refembled 
the adored obje& the fought; fhe approached it, ¢ azed on it, and {woon- 
ed: fhe was carried to a coffee- houfe in the ne igh :bour] hood, there fhe re- 
turned to life, and fhe returned to the body: her face, though haggard 
by anguith, ftill bore traits of recent beauty: fhe had not yet “afcertained 
what the fo much dreaded; fhe feized the right hand and found her wed. 
ding ring, inftantaneoufl the aes on the beloved corpfe, clany round it, 
and became fenfelefs and motionlefs: horror firuck, the {pectators ftared, 
and at laft would tear her from ty die al fight; they feparated her from 
the body, but fhe had died in the embrace.” 


The feizure of that hoary traitor Napper Tandy is feverely cenfured 
by the author, who affects to contraft {uch conduét with the conduct 
of the French republicans, of whom he has the aflurance to fay 
“¢ their wars are heroic and honourable; their conquelis brilliant and 
humane; they penetrated the metropolis of their enemy’s country, 
and no artifice or treachery, marked their foot{teps ; they ref pected the 
law of nutions ; no ambaffadors’ perfons were violated,” &c. &c. ** The 
continental monarchs violated the faith they (hould have maintained 3 
the French refpeéted and preferved it.’ Now the very reverfe of all 
this is fo notorioufly the faét, that we are almoft led to fufpe¢t Mr, 
King of irony. At all events a ferious confutation of his falfe affer- 
tions would be an infult to our readers. 

Mr. King’s defcription of a literary party in Paris, is not incurious, 


“ ‘There is another, which in ftri€tnefs of order, fhould be deemed an 


inferior party, but inferior is a term | dare not apply to it, without ex- 
afperating a fociety, prone enough to do mifchief when there is no in- 
citement ; and where refentment would be unbounded and eternal, where 
any attempt is made to depreciate its dignity ; the hoftefs of this commu- 
nity isa Mifs M. H. Williams, who by her long refidence in France. feems 
to have renounced England; fhe is a little known in the literary world, 
but is no where of fuch great eftimation as in her own opinion; at this 


coterie prefides a Mr. Stone; why the honour of prefidency is conferred - 


on him is not eafy to furmife, for he is not famed for literary talents, or 
any talents that any one but Mifs Williams could difcover; Mr. Holcroft 
who is here, is alfoa member, and moft of the perfons vifit who have 
been confpicuous in England for their politica} opinions ; this community 
confiders itfelf above the Sorbonne, or Royal Society ; they eftablifh from 
abitraé reafoning, a thoufand extraordinary axioms; they build hypothe- 
fis upon hypothefis, till they outreach human unc lerftanding ; they lay 
down premifes and deduce confequences which are neither in logic of 
common fenfe; and they are not mere fpeculators, not always on metas 
phyfics; their chief {phere of fiudy is the fate of kings and nations; they 
appear to be pofleifed of every ftate fecret ; they have dived into the myf- 
teries and intrigues of every government ; they can calculate to a fecond 
the political exifience of every nation in Europe ; where the funds will 
fail in one country, taxes overwhelm another, and general bankruptcy 
another; but whoever hears their gloomy prefages, perceives that any {tate 
might avert its tate, if it was prudent enough to chute its firft minitter 
from their fociety, 

« Holcroft 
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«¢ Holcroft is as dogmatic, virulent, and fplenetic as ever, and as he is 
always confcious of bei ing right, he editits of no contradiction; he talks 
of Thomas Payne, Horne T ooke, and others as fecondary perfons ; he was 
foremoft in the ranks of reformers, and without his aétivity and courage 
the caufe muft have been loft. No fociety at St. James's, no ailembly at 
Frogmore, no duchefs’s party, can be fo fupercilious, can affeét fuch im- 
portance as the members of this hole do: betides their tkill in legiflation, 
they criticife every literary production ; but no one has abilities that they 
do not approve; no. one genius whom they do not admire; their tafte is 
the ftandard of perfeCtion; their knowledge is univerfa]; their decifions 
incontrovertible; the ftate that is not exactly efiablithed on ‘th ir principles, 
muft diflolve, the writings that do not imitate their fantaftic diction are 
balderdath ; they are fomewhat mortified that Bonaparte pays no homage 
to the | yceum; that he makes no mention of this learned feminary in his 
orations ; that it is not noticed in the procefs verbal. They have forgotten 
_ that the revolution has fubfided, and that Bonaparte has nothing further 
to expect from its revival; he hates their perturbed fpirit, more than the 
republicans ever efteemed it. Thus a confpiracy of empirics ycleped with 
fome turgid title, and in the tyrannical {pirit of modern democracy, ereé& 
their mountebank {caffold above all the regular conftituted legitimate pow- 
er and learning in the world. 

How can Madame Bonaparte be ever reconciled to the freedom and 
equality of the inexorable Holcroft, and the fimplicity of the chafte Mifs 
Williams? how could the new maids of honour be occupied? Ambaffadors 
muft be overawed by gorgeous —P artments, and ambatiadreffes by {plendid 
hadiliments and ladies in w aiting; but however | may fmile at the appara- 
tus and pomp of kings, the pageantry and gewgaws of royalty, I prefer 
their influence on the temper and manners of the people, and that civili- 
zation and polifh which refults from elegant life, and forms a principal 
fource of the happinefs of fociety. I prefer them when they are not im- 
moderate, to that barbarifm and rudenefs which would revert with Hol- 
croft’s fyftem, to that frigid and chearlefs torpor that reduces life to inani- 
ty, and to that into erable inequality which would level learning with ig- 
norance, and modefiy with impadence. 1 dread all extremes, and fuch 
extremes as would follow the operations of vifionary and frantic impof- 
tors.” 


Certainly no impoftors were more vifionary or frantic than many 
of the Briflotine faction whom Mr. King fo highly admired! In 
his laft letter, the author obferves—** Perhaps as advantagegus a peace, 
and with as much fincerity, might have been formed with the ante- 
cedent government of Pisce as with the prefent.” ‘This obferva- 
tion may be juft enough, but as he condemns the prefent peace, with 
what propriety can he condemn minifiers for not having before con- 
cluded a peace which would neither have been more advantageous nor 
more fincere! His nonfenie about our affimilating better witha ree 
public than with a monarchy is too contem otible { for ferious notice 
but his concluding ob{ervations on the peace and on the defigns of 
Buonaparté difplay ‘ much good fenfe, and with thefe we fhall clofe 
our long account of this itrange medley, in which, as our readers 

“Ce eas muit 
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muft perceive, there are fome things to approve, and many to cons 
dem. 


“ Bonaparte will try to fuftain his popularity, and reconcile the peos 
ple, by brilliant military feats; by the nation’s aggrandizement, or by 
adding new departments to tiie ftate; and as England has the reputation 
of being the wealthieft country in Europe, it will always be the obje& of 
jealor fy and pillage. 

** Lord Cornwallis may come to France. and Bonaparte may fend to 
England ; a treaty of peace may be formed, and the people feem to ap- 
proximate, but their minds do not affimilate ; a republican government is 
a radical ftru€ture; its bafe is folid and broad, and requires no fa€titious 
aid; there is no arrogated authority to fupport, there is nothing to veil 
and conceal ; it exifts by unanimous confent, and requires no aitifice or 
delufion ta maintain it: here is the moral and political cement; not court- 
ly, unmeaning manifeftoes, but a concurrence of wifhes, and a cordial 
alliance. 

“ We have all feen the levity and the inconflancy of the French; their 
inordinate propenfity to change and novelty; in dire&in, this paftion to 
foreign matters, Bonaparte transfers their attention from his political be- 
Ing, to extraneous objects; to exploits in the field; to commercial trea- 
ties; to colonial augmentations. When he negociates with England, 
his language i is ferene and pacific, but whenever he addrefies the army 
or fenate,’ bombaftic defcriptions of France are followed by malevolent 
infinuations a gainft England, and all the evils of the revolution are 
‘obliquely af “ribed to our arts and perfidy. If the French were difpofed 
to the fraternization they proffered, he checks it by infinuating inuen- 
does, and by a retrofpection of pretended wrongs and ancient en- 
mity. 

«« The peace has «lways appeared to me like a covered {nare; it has 
given the Pacyficator of Europe time to breathe; to contemplate his fub- 
jets; to reconnoitre hi. dominions, and furvey the powers — him ; 
but while declarations of amity have been made us in England, the em- 
bers have been kept glowing in France; fufpici ns are fill excited; dif. 
fentions ftill fomented; the hope of ma.ing England another depart- 
ment o France, is not fincerely relinquifhed, it feeims referved as ' rance’s 
beft appendage; its richeft ornament; it is to fwell the catalogue of the 
provinces; and the title, like the Hegent Diamond, is to adorn the turban 
of the Heroo: Egypt. 

** We have never been famed for our prefcience, and we cannot date 
the commencement of our wifdom from this period; we muft wait the 
evidence of experience, to evince the folly of our pertinacious wars, and 
of an ill-timed peace.’ 





~ Ecelefiaftical Dignities, Ecclefiaftical Grievances, ce. addreffed to the 
? Right’ Honourable Lord Grenville. Pr. 28. 1s. Jordan and 
Maxwell. 


HIS pamphlet is. written with all the malignity of a mock ree 
+4} former and a puritan. The author fat down ut omnem iram 
jn omnes clericos evomeret. We find that the Bithop of Landaff is 
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always brought forward as a favourite inftance of non-refidence, and 
are taught to believe that this and fome other circumftances will ob- 
lige the framer of the new bill to withhold all difpenting power trom 
the Bifhops, as many leading members of .both houfes have deter- 
mined to oppofe it. We never imagined that this power, were it 
granted, was that arbitrary unconditional pow r, the excrvife of which 
would be more or lefs fevere according to the difpofition of the dio- 
cefan. We fuppofed that there would be cafe in which a tempo- 
rary indulgence we uld be juft and almoft necetfary; that new incum- 
bents would have arrangements to make, houfes to repair, and now 
and then to rebuild, and that they could not reafonably be expefed 
to live under their new eftablifiments till they were reimburfed the 
various expences to which they fhould be |i able. We had heard of a 
clergyman condemned in penalties for non-refide nce; t though he had 
ferved his Church, and moft of the time was paiied in 4 le reparation 
of his houfe, and we may, perhaps, have thought that the legal deci- 
fions in profecution for non-refidence had gone far beyon nd the defign, 
and certainly beyond the ipicit of the A@t, which was intended only 
to punifh wilful and culpable non- refidence. To return to ri Lithop 
of Landaff. He had refided thirty-four years in Cambridge, and being 
fomewhat in the decline of lite, he thought himfelf eonded to fome 
indulgence, and having a large tamily he could net be expected to 
build an ef ifeopal houfe. It is more the int elicity of his appoint- 
ment than his own fault that his native county lies fo diftant from 
his See, and he was not probably without hope that he might foon be 


able to exchange the See of Landeaff for that ot Cailifle, which we 


who are not acquainted with him molt difintereftedly with, that the 
mouths of calumniators may be flopped. 

As to the reft of the Bithops, we are not able to learn that their 
refidence is /e/s than it ought to be. Some of them refide very little 
in London and its vicinity, and a candid man would not cavil at oc- 
cafional exceptions, but would take the tout enfemble as the rule and 
meafure of his judgment. We truit that fome method may be ce- 
vifed to furnifh an epifcopal houfe to the See of Landaff, for there 
are many fituations in the diocefe inferior to none in the whole kitg- 
dom. 

The old clergyman who is reprefented as fpeaking with fo much 
feverity of archdeaconal vi ifitations, began his fatire with the time of 
the day after the bufine{s of them is soncludéd Is it nothing to at- 
tend the fervice of the Church, to hear a fermon and a charge upon 
the minifterial duties S, and to be ready to receive any complaints of 
negligence of. duty? The paucity of complaints is a pregiant proof 
that parithes $, AFe,, gener: lly (pe aking, regularly and confcientioufly 
fuppi: ed. ‘lo converfe upon the common occurrences of life is the 
practice of all meetings, and hounds and horfes will now and i. 
be talked of. But to affert that they conftitute the principal topic 
equally inconfiftent with candour and with truth. 

Jf the cathedral refidence of fome dignitaries be now and then a- 


bridged 
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bridged by indulgence or connivance, they are often returned to their 
families which they cannot fo conveniently take to their temporary 
habitations and to their parochial duties, which are full as important 
as thofe required in the Cathedral, except when they are required to 
preach, and it happens that their refiderice and their turns of preach- 
ing are not always fixed for the fame time, which they much lament. 
When the pradtice of inviting ftrangers to dinner firft commenced, 
houfes of accommodation were not exactly what they are now, and 
when the remains of the feait were firft given tothe poor, there was 
Jefs employment, and no national provifion, and no law to compel 
them to labour. Will men never find out that the hofpitality of the 
ftatute is not that of inviting friends and neighbours, but accommo- 
dating ftrangers and the poor, the neceflity of which is now very much 
Jeflened, without deftroying the occafional claims of benevolence, 
which the clergy are as ready to fatisfy as any other clafs of men 
whatfoever. There have not been wanting inftances, however, in 
the late times of fcarcity, where they have paid cea four to eight 
fhillings in the pound towards the maintenance of the poor. 

A farcafm is inferted upon refiding by deputy. As St. Paul’s may 
be intended, jet us fuppofe one or both of the Bifhops engaged in 
vifiting and con firming—what harm can happen from having their 
places. ‘fupplied for their re!pective months by others? Let the ex- 
tent of the diocefe of Lincoln and of Chefter be duly attended to, 
A former Bifhop of London was refidentary of St. Paul’s—when age 
and infirmity muide the attendance in winter dangerous, his chaplain 
fupplied his place. Where is the humanity, and to ule Swift’s phrafe 
toa Martinet Bithop, where is the Chriitianity of cenfurlng occa- 
fional and necefflary abfence? We know of no dignitaries who do 
more than thofe in St. Paul’s, for they preach every afternoon, with 
the exceptions above malignantly alluded to.—A candid man would 
pardon the Bifhop of Chefter if he fhould omit his fummer month, 
and cenfine his attention to his Epilcopal duties and the care of a 
very numerous family. Who David Simpfon was we are little con- 
cerned to enquire. His ideas and his language are equally contemp- 
tible. But, as the facetious fongfter faid, 

‘ The tafte of the times will relith the rhymes, 
When the ridicule turns on a parion.” 

Every thing is heard with fatisfaétion which refleéts on the facer- 
dotal order: within the two Houfes, as well as without, they are 
treated with unbecoming feverity. iaco: S intra muros peccatur et 
extra. 

The pamphlet before us would not have claimed our attention at 
ali, had we not been aware mat every thing is well reccived which 
has a tendency to difparage the c] ergy ; and before the commencement 
ef our labours there was a treatife againft tythes, written by a bank- 
er and a Methodift preacher, in which truth and decency were 

\ 


h 
equally difsegarded, in which a filthy ftory was told with ur obluthing 
affurance, 
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aflurance. The fufpenfion of the operation of the Penal A& may 


have one falutary effect, that the m ited of men may grow cool : and 
moderate ; but, at prefent, we may addrefs each of thefe inflamma- 
tory writers nearly | in the words of Terence: Age fi hi non infaniunt 
fatis fua fponte, inftiga. 





The mild Tenour of Chriftianity: an Effay. Crown 8vo. Pp. 158. 
Clarke, Bond-ftreet. 1802. 


HIS F flay is the production of Mr. J: rningham, a gentleman 

who finds time, amidit the circles of iafhion in which he moves, 
to devote many a profitable _— to the ftudy of the doétrines and 
duties of Chriftianity. Of hours fo devoted the prefent Effay ex- 
hibits convincive proofs. ‘The objeét of it we fhal! fuffcer the author 
to explain for himfelf. 


« The defign of this Effay is to revert to the original departure from the 
fimplicity and lenient charatter of the Chrifiian doctrine, and to purlue the 
deviating fiream through all! its wander rings till it was cheched by the mound 
of Reformation: and in the fecond part of this Efiay I propoie to ofier fome 
remarks on the { fan e devi: iting fiream as it glides along with leis aberration 
jn its mitigated | tate. This fcheme involves a number of celebrated per- 
fonages, who.e characters will be iurveyed unacr a new a'pect. 

‘ Next will be coniidered the more cultivated parts of britifh Chriftia- 
nity: to which will be added, an account of ‘ome charitable intiitutions on 
the Continent, with a euriory life of Vincent de Paul, who’e name is not 
familiar to the Englifh reader, 

« Some refleétions will then be offered on coutroverfial pulpit difcouries, 
as hoftile to the {pirit of Chriftian ethics; which naturally lead to a critique 
on the Matter of the Temple. 

‘© Some obj/ervations then occur relative to biblical expofitions, with 
firi€tures upon the Re verend VW illic am Gilpin; concluding with remarks on 
the sombre morality of Dr. Johnicn.’ 


It will readily be perceived by our readers, that the writer who fits 
down to prove from Scripture, the great mercy and goodnefs of God 
to man, and the meek fpirit of the C! riftian do@rine, will have no 
dificult tafk to perform. such a tafk, then, might eafily be accom- 
plifhed By ¢ a man of nach lefs abilitics and knowledg re than thofe 
which are poffeffed by Mr. Jerningham. (Indced uo one, who has 
even the flighteft acquaintance with the holy writings, can for a mo- 
ment hefitate to admit the full juftice of the general pofition, which 
he labours to enforce. But the pofition is one thing, the author’s de- 
duétion from it another. se it by no means follows that al! who 
accede to the jultice of the one, muft neceffarily acquiefce in the 
fairnefs of the other. To reprefent God as the pvr fetion of every 
thing which the human mind can conceive ot met rcy and o of 200 d- 
nefs, to feek to allure the wavering, and to attach the faithful, to re- 
ligion, by painting her paths as the paths of Hee Bite jd her 

ways 
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ways as the ways of peace ; to hold up to the view of the godly the 
promifed reward of continued obedience to the Divine commands ; 
Is, Certainly ove part of a preacher's duty. But is this the only part 
of his duty? Any perfon taking Mr. Jenningham’s Eilay tor his 
guide would conclude that it was. But the Scriptures will give him 
very different information. They will tell him that God is a God of 
jufi:ce as well asa God of mercy; that he will be /eared as well as 
loved 5 and they will confequently point out to him the neceflity of 
eccafionally Jabouring to deter by the dread of punifbment thofe vici- 
ous minds and scorru upted hearts, which are not to be allured by the 
promife of rewards. Nir. J. muft admit that the fcheme of Chriftian- 
ity embraces this double obje& of rewards and punifhments, and that, 
if it did not, in human eftimation, it would not be a fcheme of ju/~ 
tice. No created being, it is true, can prefume to fet bounds to the 
uncovenanted mercy of his Creator, but nothing is more clearly ex- 
plained in the New Teftament, than the extent of God’s covenanted 
mercy, and the objects of his fremeudsus punifhments. “To expatiate, 
therefore, inceffantly on the one, and never to enlarge on the other, 
would be to neglect one half of the means which it has pleafed divine 
wifdom itfelf to fea y for enforcing obedience to his word; and 
would, of courfe, be a grofs sdereliion of d luty on the part of the mi- 
nifter or the moralilt. Such mild doétrines might, indeed, fuit the 
fqueamifh palates of certain fathionable congregations, fome of whofe 
members live in a conilant fate of fin, yet fcruple not to approach 
the table of the Lord! But the fum and fubftance of a true Chriftian 
difcourfe from the pulpit fhould be—Such are the commands of God, 
fach are the rewards of obedience, and fuch is the punifhment of fin. 
This was the line of {piritual inftru€tion purfued by the apoftles 
themfelves, after the example of Him who beft knew the vices and 
infirmities of human nature, and the end and obje@ of that religion 
which he came to eftablifh upon earth. 

Still fuch a mode of preventing or countera@ing the effet of fin 
is by no means repugnant to the meck ipiria of Chriftianity, or to 
the godly benevolence and affection difplayed by its heavenly Founder; 
on which Mr. Jerningham expatiates with becoming feeling. Every 
thing which he fays on that fubje&t, therefore, may be allowed to be 
juft, though the fairnefs of the dedudtion from thence be denied, 
Truly, indeed, does he obferve, that the gloomy morofenefs of Calvin 
is at variance with the mildnefs of the Chriftian faith ; and well 
does he contraft the condu& and language of that four reformer with 
thofe of the meek Fenelon, the virtuous Archbifhop of Cambray. 


«« | tranicribe from Dupin the following expotition of St. Auftin’s tenets: 

‘ The principles concerning predefimation and reprobation agree with the 
opinion concerning grace. Both thefe degrees, according to St. Auliin, 
fuppofe the foreknow edge of original fin, a nd the corruption of the whole 
mats of mankind. If God liad permitted ; all n men to have remained in that,pok 
luted ftate, none could have con x ag ned of that feverity, becaule all are 
guilty and are docmed to dat mmnation, in con‘eguence of the fin of the firfl 
man. 
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man. But God refolved to deliver fome, whom he had chofen out of pure 
mercy, without any régard to their future merits; and from all eternity he 
prepared for them who were thus chofen, thofe gifts and graces which are 
neceflary to fave them infallibly. 

« Thefe opinions form a religious fyftem (as Jortin obferves), confifting 
of human creatures without liberty, doétrines without fenfe, faith witKout 
reafon, and a God without mercy 

« Although a {pirited refitiance oppofed itfelf to the opinion of St. Auftin, 
the predeftinating principle was continually gaining ground. An aflembly 
of bifhops was held at Cahors in the year 853, at which the king of France 
affitted. The following article met with the concurrence of the a allembly : 
‘God hath chofen from the mafs of perdilion thofe whom, througtr his 
grace, he hath predejitned to eternal life.’—(fleury, book xlix. article 12.) 

“ From the date of this meeting the predeitinating principle advanced 


fo rapidly, that the Church of Rome, at the period juit preceding the Re- 


formation, was truly Calviniftical refpeCting predetiination. 


« The Jefuits {trenuoufly oppofed the tenets of the Bifhop of Hippo, 
and under this confideration they were of eminent fervice to the caute of 


Chriftianity. At Paris they denounced St. Auftin in the pulpit, under the 


character of l’Africain echauffé, and of the Docteur bouillant. The zeal of 
the Ignatian fathers was of fo unremitting a nature, that in feveral parts of 
Europe they overthrew the Auguftine doctrine. In France, however, pat- 
ticularly in the capital, their fuccefs was not {o brilliant. A propenfity to 
the tenets of St. Auftin manifefted itfelfamong the clergy, many of whom 
were men of abilities. The compofitions of the great Kotluet carry with 
them a firong tincture of the predefiinating principle ; but I am much fur- 
prifed to find the following paflage in a iermon of the celebrated Jefuit, 
Bourdaloue : : 

‘ Il y ade la part de Dieu, des fubftitutions terribles; il abandonne les 
uns, il appelle les autres, il depouille les uns, enrichit les autres, myftere 
de predeiiination certain et incontetiable.’ 

« How willingly do we turn from exprefiions of this nature to the words 
of the pious Biihop Taylor! 

“© God defeats the purpofes of his wrath by the inundation of his mercy. 
God pardoned us before we finned; and when he forefaw our fin, even 
mine and yours, he fent his y to die for us. Our pardon was wrought 
and effected by Chritt’s death above 1600 years ago; and for the fins of 
to-morrow, and the doe of the next day, Chriil is already dead, al- 
ready rifen from the dead, and does not woke interceflion and atonement. 
And this is not only a favour to us who were born in the due time of the 
Goipel, but to all mankind fince Adam. For God, who is infinitely pa- 
tient in his juftice, was not at all patient in his mercy. He forbears to 
punifh us, but he would not forbear to provide cure for us and remedy. 
For, as if God could not fiay from redeeming us, he promifed the Re- 


‘ deemer to Adam in the beginning of the world’s Gin, and Chrift was the 


Lamb {lain from the beginning of the world.’—(See the Miracles of divine 
Mercy, a fermon.)” 


Here that found divine, Jeremy Taylor, is well oppofed to Calvin. 
Of Fenelon the author thus fpeaks : 


“When I caft a view over that extenfive {pace which was occupied by 


the 
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Gallican church, I meet (in the Archbithop of Cambray) with a foliiary 
exception to that rigour of religious dilcipline which eve y where Hs 
As, according to Ecclefiafticus, chapter the third, ‘ mytteries are revealed 
tnto the meak,’ Fenelon was indiiputably entitled to that diitinction ; for 
meeknefs was the prominent feature of his characier: and if by the revelas 
tion of myfteries be under{tcod a clear perception of the will of God, 
every Chrifiian may go to fchool to Fenelon. The abettors of the feverer 
diicipline were generally men of a rugged, de‘potic temper, mingled with 
fear, who impreiled their own characters on their religious belief; 

« Such as the fouls of cowards might conceive, 

And, form’d like tyrants, tyrants would believe.’ 

“© Not fo the indulgent Fenelon! his characteriltic amiablenefs harmo- 
nioully conienting with the benevolent tenour of the Gofpel, he ftood forth 
the opponent of the fyftem of religious terror. 

«© The illuftrious Archbifhop having received a letter from a young wo- 
man, who made jome apology for the diffipated life the appeared to lead, 
feplies to that part of her letter in thefe words: ‘ Je me suis point un devot 
ombr agteux et facile a scandaliser.’ 

«¢ In his treatife on the education of female children, he fays, “ It is to 

‘be lamented that children are impreifed in the nurfery with the belief of 
fpecires, which diitturbs and fhakes their tender frame of mind. It is the 
duty of parents to fuppre!s thefe anile infiractions, and to implant on the 
‘Opening and apprehenfive intellect a cheerful idea of virtue. Intftead of 
which, every thing that relates to religion is reprefented and characterized 
with the ftamp of terror. The child is frequently told that a prieft ina 
black caflock, ‘un fArétre vetu de noir,’ is coming to infliét {ome fevere chal- 
tifement. Death 1s never mentioned but in terms the moft apt to imprefs 
the young and innocent mind with horror; and every poilible care 1s taken 
to picture religion with a formidable afpeét.’ 

‘“« In the fame treatife, which has in view the education only of the 
higher order, Fenelon recommends to the female pupil (at a more ad- 
vanced period) to obferve the elegant fimplicity of drefs of the antique 
forms, particularly the ftatues of Greek and Roman women, ‘1 do not 
propole,’ fays Fenelon, ‘ that my fair difciple fhould be fo affected as to 
adopt the Grecian attire; but I am perfuaded, that, in obl/erving thele 
graceful models, the eye would acquire a knowledge of genuine fimplicity, 
and the mind would be endowed with an exquifite fenfibility of tafie.’ 

«© They who are converfant in the writings of Fenelon, mutt have ob- 
ferved how he dwells with complacency on the fundamental parts of Chrif- 
tianity, and how he touches with an unaflured and reluctant hand the cha- 
racterifiic diftinctions of the Catholic doétrine.” 


We confefs, if we were reduced to the neceflity of chufing, be- 
tween the gloomy ftrictnefs of Calvin and the benignant relaxation 
of Fenelon, even refpecting the obfervance of the Lord’s day, we 
fhould not hefitate to decide in favour of the latter, as more con- 
formable to the fpirit of genuine Chriftianity. Fortunately, hows 
ever, no fuch neceflity exifts in this country, where the line of duty 

is drawn by the law. 
We have, on former otcafions, exprefled the grounds on which 
we differed from Mr. Jerningham, on the oecafional difcufion of 
controverted 
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eontroverted points of fcripture, in the pulpit; and nothing which 
the has here advanced himielf on the fubject, nor any of the authori- 
ties which he has adduced, either give additional ftrength to his ar- 
guments, or effect the leaft change in our opinion, We agree with 
him, indeed, that ** even in reprobating the vices of the age, in the 
torrent of zeal a temperance fhould be obferved,” but furely he will 
agree with us, that thefe vices deferve even 2 more fevere and a more 
frequent reprobation than they now receive. We exhort him to look 
round, with the eye of a Chriftian, that ci ircle in which he moves, 
and then fay, w with the fincerity of a Chriftian, whether he cannot 
defcty in it vices which betray a moft flagrant contempt of God’s 
holy word and commandments, and which ftrike at the root of all] 
focial and domeitic virtues and happinefs! Has it ever occurred to 
Mr. J. that moderation, on the invariable obfervance of which he here 
fo ftrongly iniifts, on all occafions, is a word which is to be found 
only once in all the facred writings? And that even in that folitar 
pafiage, the propriety of the tranilation i is very doubtful? ‘Che law 
liberali/ts of the prefent day (we crave pardon for thus coining a new 
word) inceflantly quote the trite maxim, which is a grofs libel, by 
the bye, on our legiflators, Summum jus, fumma injuria, and we 
expect ere long, as we advance in the modern fcience of liberalifm, 
a word for which we acknowled: ge our obligation to a philofophical 
friend), to be told, Summa juftitia, fumma injuttitia;—Summa ve- 


ritas, {ummum mendacium 3—and, to crown the whole, Summa.re- 
ligio, fumma impietas !! ! 


Having delivered our fentiments freely refpecting the author’s main 
“object int this publication, we now pro ceed to notice fome few par- 
ticular paflages in which we think him miftaken. He has adopted 


from Hume and other of our hiitorians the {tery of Edwy and bigiva, 
whereas, by a reference to Milner’s Hiftory of Winchetter, he will 
find that the account of that tran{action given by thofe rulers is ra- 
dically erroneous. In p. 47 Gray is cen fured for exprefling his per- 
fuafion that Saint Bruno, the founder of the Grande Chartreufe, fo 
well known to travellers, ‘““ was a man of no common genius to 
choofe fuch a fituation for his retirement.” We are decidedly of the 
fame opinion, and muft therefore partaite of the author’s -cenfure, 
though we can aflure him that our “mind was (xot) by the hand of 
nature tin@tured with gloom.” In p. 60 we meet with a ver 

firange aflertion indeed. Weare there told of Wickliffe, the Englifh 
reformer, that ** his wild ideas refpecting government are fubverfive 

of the peace and harmony of fociety ;” becaufe; forfooth, he has faid, 

in his works, ‘* No perton whatever fhould be intrufted with power 
who lives in the habit of our immoral conduét.” So fay we, and, 

though we may lament that the depravity of the times renders a frig 
compliance with fuch a rule almoft miner cng we never could 
have imagined, before we read this paffige, that any man, deeply im- 
prefled with the truths of Chriftianity, ould , fora moment, have 


foubted its jufticg and propriety, Here the author mutt pardon us 
for 
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for obferving, that we are intimate!y perfuaded, his own good nature | 


‘and indulgent difpofition have betrayed him into a flagrant departure 
from his fettled principles, and led him to facrifice the moft folemn 
obligations to focial connect ons and friendly habits. We forbear to 
trace his dogtrine to its nece ffary confequences ; convinced, that, on 
cool reflection, he will detect ics fallacy and perceive its danger. 
Adverting to the ftate of the Catholics in Ireland, previous to the 
repeal of the moft fevere penal ftatutes in force againft them, he fays ; 


« IfI look upon the men who compofed the Ivrith pa: liament in the 
year 1734 and the entuing feifions, inftead of meeting with undifciplined 
favages, I meet with men of high worth and integrity: IfI look at the 

udges, I find thei exercifing their funétions with zeal and reétitade. If 
i look at the Epifcopal Bench, I find it occupied by prelates of diftinguith- 
ed learning and piety. When | thus place before my view perfons (indi- 
vidyally reipectable) ating in their collective capacity in manifeit contra- 
diction to the vital principle of Chrittianity, reafon fiaggers, tamultuary 
fenfations agitate my bofom, expreflion falters, and I thrink back amazed 
at the myfterious fabric of the human mind.” 


We fubmit to Mr. J. whether Chri/tian humility would not be led 
‘to draw a different conclufion from fuch a view; and, rather than 
‘peremptorily decide that fuch men as are here defcribed would att 
«¢in manifeft contradiction to the vital principle of Chriftianity,” 
to doubt the correctnets of its own judgment? 

The obfervations on our reformation are, in a great meafure, juft. 


«* The reforming hand was the hand of an untkilful furgeon ; the gan- 
grened limb indeed was amputated, but the body was mangled in the ope- 
ration. Seneca’s rule was not obferved, « Agere curam non tantum salutis, 
sed et honeste cicatiicis. 

« At that time,’ fays Bentham, ‘no country was better furnifhed and 
adorned with religious edifices in all the variety of modes that had prevail- 
ed for many centuries paft, than our own. The cathedral churches in par- 
ticular were all majefiic and {tately ftru€&tures; next to them the monafte- 
ries which had been erected in all parts of the ‘kingdom, might juftly claim 
the pre-eminence. They were, for the generality of them, “fine buildi ings; 
and the churches and chapels belonging to fome of them equalled the ca- 
thedrals in grandeur and magnificence, and many others were admired for 
their. richnels and elegance ; and, whilft they jiood, were without doubt 
the chief ornament to the feveral counties in which they were placed. 

‘ The flate of thefe religicus hou'es, on occafion of the reformation in 
religion then carrying on, became the object of public deliberation. But 
however neceiiary and expedient the total fuppreflion of them might be 
judged at that time, yet certainly the means that were made ufe of to fup- 

efs them were not altogether the mo jultifiable; and the manner of dif 
pofing of them and their. great revenues has been found in fome refpeéts 
detrimental to the true intere{is of religion. For had the churches belong- 
ing.to them been {pared, and made parochial in thofe places where they 
were much wanted, and had the lands and impropriated tithes, which the 
fevéral religious orders had unjuftly taken from the clergy, and kept pol 
feffion of by papal authority, been reierved out of the general {ale of their 
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revenues, and reftored to their proper ufe, the maintenance of the clergy 
to whom they belonged, we at this time fhould have had lefs caule to res 
ret the general ruin of ali thofe religious houfes that entued, and the 
refent fcanty provifion that remains to the clergy in fome of the largeft 
cures in the kingdom.’ (Bentham’s Effay, page 42.) 

« Thus neither the advancement of religion, the dignity of reafon, nor 
the principles of tafte, were confulted in this univerfal dilapidation. 

« The ravages committed on the libraries of the monks are diiplayed in 
the following extraét from John Bale, in his Declaration upon Leland’s 
Journal, anno 1549: 

‘ Covetoufne{s was at that time fo bufy about private commodity, that 

ublic wealth was not any where regarded. A nuinber of them which 
purchafed thofe {uperititious manfions, referved (of thofe library books) 
fome to {cour their candlefticks, and fome to rub their boots; jome they 
fold to the grocers and foapfellers, and fome they ient over fea to the book- 
binders, not in fmall numbers, but at times whole fhips full; yea, the 
univertities of this realm are not all clear in this deteftable fact. I know 
amerchant man, which ‘hall be namelefs, that bought the contents of two 
noble libraries for forty fthillings price, a thame it is to be fpoken. I fhall 
judge this to be true, and utter it with heavinefs, that neither the Britons 
under the Romans and Saxons, nor yet the Englith people under the Danes 
and Normans had ever fuch damage of their learned monuments as we 
have feen in our time. Our potterity may well curfe this wicked fact of 
our age, this unrealonable {poil of England’s moft noble antiquities,” 

« Warton, in his Hiliory of Engliith Poetry, has fome judicious obferva- 
tions on the reformed ecclefiattics. 

‘ The clergy who had fled into Germany from the menaces of Queen 
Mary, returned home in great numbers, and in confideration of their fuf- 
ferings and learning, and their abilities to vindicate the principles of a 
national church, erected in oppofition to that of Rome, many of them 
were preferred to bifhoprics and other eminent ecclefiailical ftations. 

‘ Unfortunately, thefe divines countera¢ied thofe principles which had 
been implanted by Cranmer in the reformed fyftem of our religion. This 
reluctance or refu{al to conform in a variety of infiances to the eftablifhed 
ceremonies, and their refinements in theological difcipline, filled the church 
with the moft violent divifions, and introduced endlets intricate difputa- 
tions, not on fundamental doctrines of folid importance to the real interefis 
of Chriftianity, but on pofitive points of idle and empty fpeculation, which 
admitting no elegance of compofition and calling forth no vigour of abi- 
lities, exercifed the learning of the clergy in the moft barbarous and bar- 
ren field of controverfial divinity, and obfirucied every purpofe of polite 
or manly erudition.’ (Hiftory of Englifh Poetry, vol. ii. p. 458.) 

‘ When, however, the fermentation of zeal had fubuded, when fana- 
ticifm had wearied into reft, anda mild ardour had difpeiled the mift that 
concealed the genuine form of religion, the ecclefiattic became invefted 
with the attributes that belong to Englifh reformation (difcernment and li- 
berality); and then the eftablifhed church deferved the appellation con- 
ferred upon her by Diodati, ‘ Florentissima Anglia, ocellus ille ecclesiarum.” 


His remarks on the expofition of the Bible by Mr. Gilpin are par- 
ticularly juft. The expofiter has, indeed, in the paflages quoted, 
moft miferably marred the beauty, and impaired the energy, of his 
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‘text. But fufficient inftances are not adduced te juftify the general 
ceniure. 

_ QOnthe whole, this little work may truly be faid to contain much 
‘that is interefting and valuable, and to difplay many marks of true 
Chriftian piety and benevolence in the author. 





A philofophical and pracical Treatife on Horfes, a and on the moral duties 
of Man towards the Brute Creation. By John Lawrence. 8yo, 
2 vols. Second edit. Symonds. 1802. 


MIDST the multiplicity of publications with which the Britith 
prefs teems, it is not furprifing that the firft edition of fucha 

work as that now before us fhould have efcaped our obfervation. It 
requires, indeed, the eyes of Argus to watch and deteé the multifa- 
rious channels through which religious or political poifon is attempt. 
ed to be infufed into the minds of the people of thisrealm. We 
have frequently had occafion to obferve, and to illuftrate our obferva- 
tion by example, that no works are deemed too high or too low to 
ferve as vehicles of infidelity or difaffection. ‘The poifon is intro. 
duced where we fhould leaft expect to find it; in books of fcience 
the moft abftrufe, and in infantine tales for the nurfery. When fuch 
_pains are taken, when fuch art is employed, to diffufe it, far and 
near, unlefs the jealous eye of the parent and the preceptor be 
brought in aid of the vigilance of the critic, it will frequently pafs 
unnoticed, or be only difcovered when too late to counteract its bale- 
ful effects. Thefe refle€tions are fuggefted by the contents of Mr. 
John Lawrence’s Treatife upon Horfes ; one of the laft books in 
which we fhould have thought of looking for irreligious principles, 
But fo it is; we have here an abominable work in which atheiftical 
tenets are covertly and infidioufly conveyed under the garb of a di- 
dactic treatife, ona fubje -€t of an indifferent nature. ‘The favourite 
idea of the author Is, that be eafis pane fetes at leat, as much fo as men; 
an idea, not novel, by the bye, for it formed the fubjeS of two 
French volumes which appeared about the middle of the laft century, 
but moft abfurd and moft blafphemous. His motto, which he evi- 
- dently has felec ae for the purpo fe of fi ipporting his notions, is taken 
from the 19th and 2oth ver. of the 3d chap. of Ec cclefiaftes, ** For 


that which befalleth the fons of men, befalleth beatts ; even one thing 
befalleth them: as the one dieth, fo dieth the other; vea, they have 
ali one breath ; fo that a man has no pre-eminence above a beaft:” 
the conclufion of this verfe is omitted ‘* for all is vanity ’’—* All 
go into one place; all are of the duit, and all turn to du : again.” 
Now Mr. L. either wanted the fenfe to perceive, or the ionelty to 


acknowledge, that the only point which the writer Te book of 
Ecclefiaftes (generally fuppofed to be ona here wifhed to en- 
force was, that the mere light of reafon (on the omnipotence of which 


Mr. L. ‘moft pertinacioufly infifts ) was it ffufficient, without the aid 
of 
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of revelation, to difcover the difference between the fate of brutes 
and that of men. A pofition moft true in itfelf, and dire&tly oppoted 
to the Sadducean herefy, with which our moral infiruétor is deeply 
infected, though -probably without. knowing it. Hence, fays the 
facred writer, in the following verfe, which it would not have fuited 
Mr, L.’s ‘purpofe to quote, ** Who knoweth the /pirit of man that 
goeth upward, and the /pirit of the beaft that gocth downward to the 
earth?’ ftiad this man, indeed, paid proper attention to that very 
book of fcripture, which he, fo ignorantly, labours to wreit to his 
defign, he would have been cured of another fatal error into which 
he had fallen ; an error produced by a grofs fenfuality of mind much 
more becoming his clients, the brutes, than any thing bearing an hu- 
man fhape, and endowed with human intelleét, 

 * ‘The merry aid of the reftoration,” fays our moralift, ** relieved 
the good people of this country from the ill-effedts of the moft infane 
and ufelefs of all the numerous follies which have turned the brains 
of mortal men. J mean that of mortifying and degrading both foul 
and body, and flifling the lawful defires of nature in their birth, un- 
der the /lupid pretence of jecuring a luxurious reverfion in fome future 
world.” ‘* Enolilhmen had now difcovered that man’s proper aim 
was /ife’s happinefs—and accordingly fet about promoting all its con- 
veniences, all its comforis and enjoyments, with a commendable 
alacrity.” P.go—gi. Our readers will fufpect, that, as in. fome 
places the author feeks to raife the beaft to a level with man, fo here 
he labours to lower man to a l<vel with the beaft. So far, however, 
from finding any thing in the Book of Ecclefiaftes, to fanction thefe 
monitrous notions of his perverted mind, the moft learned and moft 
copious commentator on that book has fatisfactorily fhewn that its 
main object is to fhew that Jife’s happinefs is not the proper aim of a 
Chriftian, and that an anxiety about a future ftate is not quite fo 
Jlupid as he (Mr. L.), fo confidently proclaims it to be. Defvceux, 
(the author to whom we allude) in his Philofophical and Critical Ef> 
fay or Ecclefiaftes, refolves the main defign of the book into three 
leading propoiitions. ‘ I, No labour or trouble of men in this world 
can ever be fo profitable as to produce in them a lafting content- 
ment, and thorough fatisfaction of mind. See Chap, i. 2. 3. 
II. Earthly goods, and whatever we can acquire by our utmoit trou- 
ble and labour in this world, are fo far from making us laftingly 
happy, that they may be even Jooked upon as real obftacles to our 
€aie¢ and tranguillity. See Chap. v. 12. Tif. Men know not 
what is or is not truly advantageous to them, becaufe they are either 
ignorant or ‘unmindtul of that which muft come to pals after they 
are dead. See Chan. xvi. 12.”——-The conclufion drawn from thefe 
premifes is this—‘ therefore any one may conclude that there muft 
bea {late of true folid happinefs for men out of this world ; except 
he who is allowed to have made them what they are; to have im- 
planted in their hearts that ftrong defire of happineis, which often 
Makes them miferable in this world, and to haye the abfolute com- 
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mand of their faith, be abfurdly fuppofed to have acted whimfically 
in their forfnation, and to act fo ftill in the difpenfation of Provi« 
dence.” We ftrenuoufly recommend to Mr. L. and to the readers 
of his firft edition, to attend to fhis verfion of the Leffons of Solomon, 


_and to contraft it with the inftructions contained in his philofophical 


and practical treatife. 

Laxity of religious and laxity of political principles are, almoft 
without an exception, infeparable companions. Hence it is not fur- 
prifing that this fame notable production of Citizen John Lawrence, 
who may, for aught we know, be a good farrier, or a fair keeper of 
a livery ftable, (for fuch we are given to underftand is the profeffion 
of this profeflor of morality) fhould contain almoft 2n equal portion 
of atheifm and democracy. We {hall produce fome farther extras 
in fupport of our charge. 

The author feems to have been fully aware that objections would 
be ftarted to his book, for he obferves in his Preface — 


* ‘There will be found in the courfe of the work certain allufions, and 
indeed open profeflions which may perhaps be held by many of too free 
a nature, or extraneous to the fubjeét, but let it be good-naturedly remem- 
bered, that minds of a certain caft are not at all times in their own go- 
vernment ; that it isa little hard that truth fhould require an apology— 
that an eflential to the propagation of it is, to leave writers as free as pof- 
fible of reftraint.” 


A pretty apology this for every fpecies of profligacy ; and a pretty 
means truly of propagating truth by releafing a writer from the ne- 
cefity of obferving it! As Mr. John Lawrence here evidently al- 
Judes to his own mind, he fhould have told the public under whofe 
government it is, fince it is not under his own. It is tolerably ob- 
vious indeed under whofe influence it is—viz. under that of the Father 
of Lies. 

Speaking of another man who wrote a treatife upon horfes, he fays, 
*©the author ailures us, with a gravity befitting the fubject, that 
horfes, as well as men, were origina!ly created perfect, but that the 


former have degenerated in confequence of the curfe intailed upomy 


mankind by original fin, which faid curfe, with all its lamentable 


refults, neceflarily extended to the brute creation.” To which Mr, 
LL... fubjoins this exclamation ; ** What a faultlefs race of courfers 


might have fcoured along our plains, but for the theft of that fatal 
nonpareil ; and what a ferious bufinefs it was in the olden time to 


‘rob an orchard.” (P, 21—22.) This, we fuppofe, he confiders as 


wrt. 
We fhall now adduce direct and pofitive proof of our main charge. 


«« The body of a horfe, as well as that of every living creature, is vivi- 


fied and informed by a sox/, or portion of intellectual element fuperadded. 


This.portion differs in degree in different animals, according to the wile 
difpenfation of nature. I hope I may be allowed to make ute of the term 


foul, without any offence either to the materialift or the atheiit; and withal 
to 
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to add, that I conceive the difpute between them and their antagonifts 
(like many other learned difputes) to be rather concerning the terms than 
the fubliance of the argument. All parties evidently fee and feel a fome- 
thing to exilt, which it is not in the power of reafon to get rid of, either 
in this world or the next.”—“ Thefe free opinions may poflibly run coun- 
ter to certain eftablithed fyfiems, religious or profane, but it does not 
thence follow, that they are contrary to truth; the only probable mode to 
attain which that I am apprized of, is to give reason unbounded feope, ‘te 
judge impartially of the evidence before her. In purfuance of this philo- 
fophy, we will then fay, that as the anatomical art evinces the ftriét ana+ 
logy between the brute and human body, fo the confiant experience of 
the fenfes confirms the fame, in refpeét to the mind and its qualities. The 
horfe is endowed with fuch as we are compelled to denominate qualities 
of mind ”—* he reafons; he therefore poilelles an immortal and imperith- 
able foul.”—* To {ceptics (pretended or otherwife) I fay, if an animal rea- 
fons in degree it is to poflels the reafoning faculty. Is it not reafoning, 
and from experience too, to di/tinguith a meafure of cern drom a bag of 
nails? and is it not by the help of precifely the fame faculty, that the 
themfelves difcover the difference between a plumb pudding and a bull- 
tulh? Becaule I am infinitely inferior in the power of reafoning to So- 
crates or Horace, does it follow that the portion which I poflets is not 
tealon, but inflinét? If fo, to be quit with you, I thall take the liberty to 
affert that the mighty powers of those men were nothing more- than a fupe+ 
rior degree of initinad.” P. 78, 79, 80. 

Again upon the rights of beatis: “ It is but too eafy to demonfirate, by 
a feries of melancholy facts, that brute creatures are not yet in the contem- 
plation of any people, reckoned within the fcheme of general juftice ;— 
that they reap only the benefit of a partial and inefficacious kind of com- 
paflion. Yet it is ealy to prove by analogies drawn from our own, that ‘they 
alio have fouls: and perfectly confitient with reafon to infer a gradation 
of intellect from the {park which anumates the moft minute mortal exiguity, 
up to the fum of infinite intelligence, or the general foul of the univerie.” 
—‘ Is not a beaft produced by the fame rule with ourfelves? is not his 
body nourithed by the fame food? hurt by the fame injuries? his mind ac- 
tuated by the fame patfions and affections which animate the human breait ? 
and does not he alfo, at laft, mingle his duft with ours, and in like man- 
ner furrender up the vital fpark to the aggregate or fountain of intelli- 
gence? is this {park or foul to perifh becaule it chanced to belong toa 
beaft? is it to become annihilate? Tell me, learned philofophers, how 
that may poilibly happen?” P. 119, 120. 

“ Many both of the ancients and moderns have readily acknowledged 
the rationality of beatts, but have found themfelves under great anxiety 
how to difpvie of their fouls after death ;—whether they were to be:admit- 
ted indiferiminately into thole etherial regions already. fo accuratelypand 
geographically chalked out, or whether it were necellary by an additional 
ftretch of the human imagination to provide them with quarters more fujt- 
able to the apparent inferiority of their condition _ For my own part, I 
do not hold good with the/e fanciful {peculations in terra incognitd futura ; 
which I conceive haye ever had the worli poflible effeét upon the morals 
and happinefs of mankind.” —Again,—“ Ifby the term zrs/inct, we mean 
to convey any other idea than that of an inferior degree of reafon, we have 
only contrived a veil to obfcure the face of truth.” P. 83. 
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If we refer this prefumptuous blafphemer to the revealed word of 
God for an{wers to his principal gueitions, he will otphably impeach 
theauthority. But how are we to argue with a man between whom 
and us there are no common data from which to reafon, indeed 
when a man gravely afks how the infing of a beaft is to perith when 
the.ioul of man is immoistal, all ferrous reaioning would be thrown 
awayen him. In his {weep ng exclution of authority ** Nullius ad- 
dictus | jurare in verba mag giltri,” ’ he evidently includes the Schone of 
tlie world !!! 

That cruelty to dumb animals is incompatible with the duty of 
a isa pofition which will not be denied; we fhail therefore cer- 

tainly not quarrel with cur author for reprebating it. Sut we cannot 

ro the Jengih with him to iay that ** humanity and benevolence to 
helplefs beafts is, in geueral, a ceriaia indication of generofity of 
foul :”... Much lefs can we concur in what follows. 


© T'do not mean that partia’ kind of charity which embraces only black 
éats and robinis, becauie, torfocth, the one wears a cvat of a fortunate co- 
Jour arid the othe: 1s a iacrced bird;— a pretty conceit truly, that the old 
gentleman's cowur thould be the iss’ nger of good UC a and that robins, 
the moti foitetul and quarrelome of all bitds, two of whom are never seen ups 
on one bush” (« direct falinoou, by the bye) “ fhou'd be entitled to an exclu- 
five'and ‘privileged compatiion. In one jenfe, perhaps, 1i may be perfeét- 
hy tight to ft) yle ‘robin-re d-bre alis God Aimighty’s choien dicky birds; fince 
they "Fook ipo on ail.the reii of the feathered tribe as Philiitines, and enters 
fain-an antipathy towards them perfecily Hebrew.” 


_No doubt, Mr. L. viewed this dri/iiant remark with a {mile of 
felf-complacency.. His frequent indulgence in {uch ftupid and irre- 
verential ribaldry, aff rds a tolerable criterion of the goodnets of his 
heart, and the depth of his underftanding. ‘The next extract fa- 
vours, ftrony of the Godwinian jargon. 


© Refiivenefs and various other qualities, bad or good, are known to be 
ometimes hereditary, and to run thro ugh many generations. Do ot thele 
natural tenucncies (granting their exiiience) either in man or beaii, arife 
from the accidental variation of {pecific quantity 1 n the elements which 
compole the animal mais or compound, irom its peculiar {iruciure and ore 
ganization.” 


To proceed with our guotations— 


«© The humane Titus, the delight ofhuman kind, who if he fuffered a 
day to pals without the performance of tome act of stn ‘ence is record- 
¢d to have faid, “ My iriends, | have loit a day,” never feems to have 
once reflected upon the horrid barbarities he was infliGing at the inftant 
upon the wretched inhabitants of Judea; or to have rep: ‘uted him of the 
flaughter of the tens of thoulands of innocent Jews whom he facrificed on 
the altars of vanity at Rome. This pa:agon of humanity is faid to have 
defttoyed thirty out of forty thoufand Jew captives in finifl hing the Colof- 
fem at Rome. Hifiory hath not been fo juft as to info rm us how many 
wretched labourers were defiroyed in building So! omon’s Te mple at Jeru- 
fatem ; but as thefe laft died in the fervice of Jehovah, 1 fu; ppole they 
nthe could 
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could not have been better difpofed of. But with refpeét to the captives 
deftroyed at Réae they were Jews; and thence, by the wife fuggeitions 
of prejudice, blotted out from the’ feheme of compaflion; fince the Jews, 
although with the pretence of living contiantly under a theocracy, exercifed 
again{ft all foreign nations, hostile odiam, a hottile and revengeful hatred. 
The humane Titus was not a philofopher.” 


Our moralizing philofopher, we fhould have fuppofed, by his fen- 
timents, to be one of thofe wholefale farmers, who monopolize as 
much land as would afford a fubfiftence to a fcore of moderate far- 
mers and their families, and by that means, agreeably to the new 
fyftem of agriculture, contribute their efforts, as Mr. Chalmers has 
fhown, fyflematicé lly to depopulate the country. 


‘“ How men with the {)i shten pretenfions to either theory or experi- 
ence upon the jubjecis of hu man liberty, political @conomy or commerce, 
could entertain the idea of propoling an arbitrary divifion ‘of farms, is to 
me not a little wonderful; and way? iince they omitted (unlefs from for- 
getfulnefs) thofe neceilary concomitants in the diagram,—an equal parti- 
cipation of pro perty, and a com munity of wives, But thele lati bleflings . 
mult be deferred ti il the expected advent, when the lion and the lamb 
fha!l chum {fo lovingly together. ” He proceeds to aik, “ can thefe men be 
philofophers? can they ibe republicans ¢” and then concludes ;—* for my 
part, I have no hetitation in declaring that I with nothing but univerfal 
contempt and effectual refiitance to that government which thall prefume 
to affix limits to the property of its confiituents.” 





Here we fee that mixture of blafphemy and difaffe&tion which are 
effential ingredients in the compofition of jacobinifm. Weare ata 
lofs to know whether the following right which the author claims for 
himfelf wou!d not be more prope rly claffed among what he is pleafed 
to term “ the rights of beafts,’” which forms the ‘fubjeét of his third 
chapter. ‘* ‘The time is arrived when we all ought to challenge the 
right of {peaking our minds freely and without referve, be whatever 
the fubjec &, there is no other road to truth and reformation -—Let. 
us pledge ourfelves, one and all, to fol } it.’ —‘** Common fenfe is 
coming apace into eS | nd inftead of merely Reap, Mark, 

EARN 3 examine—approfondiffez—take your drau; ght from the bot- 
tom of the well—are the order of the day: : let us, however, be care- 
ful in keeping clear of tue mud, citizens.”.—** Modern light and ex- 
perience have been happily employed in detecting and exploding the 
theoretic whimfeys of antiquity, upon almoft all Tubjeéts.” 

Te caution this confident centleman to beware of ‘* evil fpeak~ 
ing, lying, and flandering”’ would we fear be’an’ ufelefs admonition, 
He Wibiiis to think, however, that thoug rh ** the time is arrived” for 
afferting the richt of b lafpheming our G sod, and fpeaking evil of dig- 
Nities, his favourite 2ge of reafon is not yet come: ** Let us hope 
that ere lone the fun of reafon will arile to illumine and bumanize 
the minds: of oa and to fit them for the real and unfophifticated | 
duties of fociety.”” But previous to this happy epoch, to which our’ 
author looks fori ard with fuch evident fatisfaction, there are it feems 
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certain awkward incumbrances to be removed, which impede the 
full execution of his notable plan; the churches to be pulled down, 
and the laws to be abolifhed, and a few other trifling difficulties, fuch 
as the throne and the altar, to be removed out of the way. ‘ It 
muft be allowed that the foundations of truth have been obf{cured, 
fometimes totally concealed, by thofe uielefs fuperftructures which 
hamean weaknefs and human fophiftry have fo painfully ereéted.”— 
‘© Laws, which, from their nature, can only have a partial effect, 
are worfe than ufelefs; the attempt ts vain and deceptjous, in a free 
ftate, either to fetter liberty ot opinion in any refpect, or of action, in 
thoie things which nature herfelf has evidently ordained fhould be 
committed without referve to univerfal difcretion.” 

‘We have exhibited fome notable fpecimens of the manner in which 
the individual difcretion of Citizen Lawrence is exercifed, even be- 
fore the arrival of the age of reafon, and during the tyrannical reign 
of /aw, and if the votaries of reafon were numerous, and they were 
all releafed from thofe reftraints which appear fo irkfome and fo op- 
preffive to him, it is not very eafy to guefs to what length their licen- 
tioufnefs would extend. ‘* It was nothiig uncommon,” fays this 
difcreet, philofophizing moralif, ** even in regular and authenti¢ pro- 
phefying times, fortwo prophets, equally well-bred, to predict clean 
contrary things.”—-** The itch for miracies feems innate ; Sz Populus 
vult humbuggi, humbuggiatur.”—** It is fortunste that the faculty of 
fpeech hath not defceided from the infpired Donkey of old Balaam 
to reproach us with the unmerited miieries of that unhappy race.” — 


*¢ Ts it not almoft enoygh to make an humane man curfe the fyftem’ 


of nature”—why mince the matter, why not fpeak out, and fay, at 
once, curfe God ?—** which has thus permitted une brute” (meaning 
man) ‘“ to infult the feelings, and riot in the mifery of another ?”— 
*¢ Who can purchafe the right to ufe a beaft with cruelty and injuf- 
tice? Of whom could you purchafe fuch a right? Who could make 
fuch a conveyance? Not even God himfelf whofe energies are cir- 
cumfcribed within the limits of eternal juftice, or who, to fpeak 
more philofophically, is eternal juitice itfelf,” The c:tizen feems 
here to forget that God is the author of that fyftem which he is fo 
flrongly tempted to curfe! But, we beg pardon, we had ourfelves 


forgotten, that by fuch an aflertion we ‘* prefume to invade the high - 


prerogative of Omnipotent Chance,” at whole fhrine he proftrates him- 
felf with that reverence which his pAilofephy would difdain to pay to 
the Creator of the world ! 

, The frft chapter of the fecond volume is deyoted to the Philofophy 
af Sports, for ous citizen is fq fond of the word philofophy, that he 
rings the changes on it from firft to laft. His notions on this fubject 
are as correct as on moft others. After noticing the late exertions 
(of that truly upright and vigilant Judge, Lord Kenyon, we fup- 
pote) to fupprefs the rage for the faro tabie, he calls it, **a fufs ex- 
tremely ridiculous,” and juft after fays, $* Many a worthy gentleman, 
after having loft his all at the gaming-table, has taken it a aa 
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head, it feems, to proceed as far as the Finifh; and would. you, un- 
reafonable, feek to deprive free-born man of fuch glorious. privileges ? 
How different is your conduct from that of thofe legiflators of old, 
who furnifhed poifon at the public expence for fuch of the citizens 
as imagined themfelyes in need of it; the beft poffible fatire upon 
fuicide.” . 

To every means for cherifhing and fupporting true Britith, {pirit, 
and to all thofe ruftic fports which have fuch a tendency, we fhould 
belie our principles if we were not decidedly friendly. But we can- 
not difcover any fymptom of that {pirit in the conduct of men who 
make a trade of fighting, and who are regularly trained to the favage 

ractice of boxing for gain. We congratulate, therefore, all the ad- 
vocates of fuch practices, al] the friends and fupporters of the fafhion- 
able Ruffiams of the day, on the acquifition of fo refpeétable an ad- 


yocate as Citizen Lawrence. 


« The noble old Englith cuftom of fighting with thofe natural weapons, 
the fifts, now {tiled PuGitisM, [flands with me in the fame predicament 
as the la{t fubject, namely, it] has no immediate relation to our t.eatment 
of brute animals; but the reader will find by what iollows, that boxing is 
a theme which I thould very reluéiantly have pafled unnoticed. Qn its 
principle not a word need be faid, that being perfectly unexceptionable, 
at leait on this fide the millennium; when the faints will, in troth, have 
infinitely more agreeable recreation, and when chaunting three or, four 
fiaves of a ipiritual iong will be held a far fuperior gratification to the re~ 
ceiving as many found dowces on the chops in a fparring match. The 
practice of Englith boxing is equally unexceptionable with the frincifle, be- 
ing fo ftriétly confonant with the rules of jufiice and morality, as to form 
one of the greateft glories of the country. I know not whether’ it be 
committing mylelf to fay, that an Englith blackguard learns more humanity 
and good morals, in feeing a regular boxing match, than it is probable he 


would, in hearing five dozen of fermons.” 


It is impoffible for fuch a writer to commit himfelf, though it ie 
certainly a novel difcovery of his, that a boxing match is a {chool for 
humanity and good morals! 


* The cruel and filly idea of putting out one eye to fave the other, ap- 
pertains properly to the old fyftem, and is coufin-german to that religious 
practice of hanging or drowning a poor wretch, burning or burying alive a 
guiltlels animal, for bewiiching or being bewitched! And the perpetra- 
tors of thele humane aéts, were great and good men—great and good men! 
were they knaves or fools? They were furely far enough from fools, but 
an obfiinate and implicit faith, and adherence to fyiiematic follies, have 
ever had the fad effect of changing honeft men into knaves, and of leading 
the mofi able into the commitlion of acts that would difgrace an ideot.” 


If Mr. L. ever were an honeft or an able man, we fhould conclude, 
from the perufal of this work, that he had a fuperabundance of fuch 
faith as is here defcribed. —~An anecdote related of the Parfon of 
Pentlow, wha, we are told, ** no doubt for the fake of the faith, 


Would have ftretched a fellow creature upon the rack and ist have 
| fawn 
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drawn the cords himfelf,” whether true or falfe, is recorded for no. 
other purpofe than that of bringing difgrace upon the clergy, and 
upon religion itfelf, 

We have thus, with great labour and pain to ourfelves, and with 
no fmall difguit, we are perfuaded, to our readers, wa ded through 
this cumbrous mafs of mifchief, in which it is difficult to fay whether 
ignorance or wickednets is mott predominant, Alter the extracts 
we have felected, the public will not be furprifed at hearing from 


Mr. Lawrence, that-the Monthly Regifter is ‘* a promifing mifeels ° 


Jariy ;” ‘the Monthly Review, * a ce! lebrated journal, adopting prin- 
ciples of general humanity;” the Zoondmia of Dr. Darwin, “ a 
great mhohument of genius, human léarning, and medical refearch “a 
Hume, “ one of the “wifeft and’ beft among “the modetns;” the agri- 
calteral production of Mr. Marfhall; * the Yorkthire Pour of the 
elegantand-enlightened Mr. Marfhall 5’ Dr. Beddoes’s Hygeia, ‘* a 
work abounding as - ful and praétical information ;’’ and, to crown 
the whoie, the prefent empire of Buonaparte, ‘* emancipated and en- 
lightened | France.” 

That fuch a book, which has nothing but its mifchief to recom- 
mend it, and which moreover bears.a “high price, fhould have ad- 
vanced to ajecond edition, fufiiciently demonftrates that uncommon 
pdins are takén to promote the cireulation of fimilar works; and adds 
one tothe humerous procis that, almoft datly, occur of the total ex- 
tinétion of Jacobinifin, in this country ! !'!_We have been anxious to 
fupport our charges againft it by copidus extracts, in order that the 
public may be puton their cuard, and rouzed from. that falfe fecu- 
rity into which feo have been lately plunged, as to the defigns of 
our enemies, both foreign and domettic, and which; if perfifled in, 
will prove equa bly fatal to the moral and the political world. As to 
the author, hie .is much too ‘* wife in his own conceit,”’ to be_either 
open to conviction, or fufceptible of reform; we fhall therefore take 
leave of him and, of .his ponderous production, in the words of his 
favourite book, §* a fool’s voice is known by multitude of words.” 





——— a ES <i -— 


Knox’s Revealed Will of God. 
(Continued from p. 168.) 


T is °withimuch pain we refume our labour of reviewing another 
mott exceptionable work, which is called the promifed fequel of 
that which we have already’ Jaid before our readers. 
An Chap. 1. (Vol. I.) which the author calls an Introduction, he 
ves us a fhott’ hiftory of himfelf, and lets us know that like St, 
Paul’s difciple Timothy, he has kiown the fcriptures from a child. 
We are‘forry to fay, we are of opinion he does not yet know them, 
nor do we think he ever did or ever will, for the reafon afligned, 
Prov.:xxvi. 12. “He tells us he was required to be an early expofitor 
of thein to others, ‘at an age, when himfe]f necded to have ro 
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taught, what are the firft principles of the oracles of God. Inftead 
of feeling bimfelf unequal to the tafk of re’orming our Liturgy, he 
confiders himtelf, as a layman, unfhackled by fubfcription, particu- 
larly qualified tne the work he fo confiiently us adertakes, of paring off 
redundancies in our Liturgy, which he fais contains much more than the 


feriptures required of Chrift: ans. Vhat Liturgy, in the compilation 


of which fo much piety and wifdom have becn coufidered by er 
Jearned and pious members of cur church as happily combined, i 
here treated witb fuch contemptuous difregard, as fills us with Ate 
concern and aitoni fhiment at the pre’ ur ption of this illiterate com- 
mentator. “The members of our church ce charges with the groflett 
uncharitableneis towar's feparatifts ; and he  ‘pispal s bringing us_all 
into a periect union with each other by ci}. bl thine tuch a form of 
worfhip as fhall neither adopt nor reprobe te any preveiling Ubriflian 


dogma: thus rend. sing the church o} knzg: and-a tmouel. and example 
for ali others. Cur author tiufis hi: 5 Bitoxs will be confidered 
as thofe of a real Chriflian. We may vive him credit for his good 


intention ; but we are jorry he never read or has forgotten the maxim, 
Confule, quid valeant humeri, &c. For he is no more equal to the 
tak he undertakes, than he was able in his childhood to expound 
the {criptures to the iervants in his father’s houfe, 

The note, p. 21, contains a fi vere invective agzaink publi fchools, 
in which he fays, ‘* the old monkifh {yitem ol ftated and formal pray- 
ers is {till in ufe, and dignified with ihe name of religious education, 
when, in fact, even the elements of ¢ Joriltienity are pever taught the; 
pupils.” Such an attack from fuch a battery will be defpifed: by: 
thoie, who have not b-en at a lofs to antwer timilar objections s from 
abler hands. ‘The note we allude to is in the author’s true {pirit of 
low farcalm, and impivus ridicule. 

The misitatement which Mr. K. is pleafed to make of the moft 
folemn articks of the Chriftian faih, the dodirine of the Trinity, of 
Original fin, the mifrepreientation and mifquotation of the articles of 
our religion; the icorniul fneer againft the purifying eflecis of bap- 
tifm, and the contemptuous rfiection on the powers attributed to 
epifcopal ordination, form a tiflue of {uch indecent levity, as, we do 
not remember ever to have met with in the writings of any man who 
trufts (p. 13.) that he is 4 real Gbriflian, 

» 3). Our author begs the queition, when he fays, that “ our 
miffionaries, (by which he means che cleryy of the Church of En igland) 
condemn indiferiminatsly all relic Ous nil cutions. which exiited an- 
tecedent to the Prosimigali nm of Christianity 3” N: thing’ can be 
more unjult, more abi bors nt from the truth. But it is needlefs <4 
well as difgufting to follow him through all his vain. reafoning upon 
falfe principles; he firlt charges us with holding fentiments which 
we abhor, and then reproaches us for acting avrceably to thofe fen- 
timents. 

P. 38. Why he recommends “ the introduction of circumeific n, 

as 
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as a great means of making profelytes among the unenlightened na- 
tions,” is beyond our comprehenfion. 

P. 39. He tells us, ** if the unfcriptural dogmas of Chriftians 
were given up on our part, the Crefent would be found to be a har- 
binger of the Crofs throughout Aiia and Africa,”’ We know not 
what unfcriptural dogmas our Proteftant Church holds on er part, 
and we leave to other Chriftians to defend themfelves as they can; 
or to give up their exceptionable doctrines, in order to bring over the 
Mahometans (if this would be the effect, as our author fuppofes) to 
embrace Chriftianity. 

The fecond chapter is intitled Of the Gofpels. We know of only 
one Gofpel, the Gofpel of Jefus Chrift, as delivered by himfelf, and 
tranfmitted to us by his four Evangelifts, and his infpired Apoftles. 

P. 41. We objec to the very incorreét term in which the author 
» arg Gofpel is mentioned, fuch as * the divine agent in human 
fleth.” 

. Page 42 is only a repetition of the fame impious reje&tion of the 
whole hiftorica] part of fcripture, from the writings ot Mofes to the 
prophefies of the s1x greater and twelve leffzr prophets, from the fa- 
cred code. Whom he means by the /x greater prophets we cannot 
guefs; we fuppofe he means Four, which alone are called by that 
name ; and then he will exclude, with a ftroke of his pen, the Books 
of Jofhua, Judges, Ruth, two Books of Samuel, two Books of Kings, 


two Books of Chronicles, the Book of Ezra, Nehemiah, Efther, Job, | 


THE Book or PsaLtMs, the Proverbs of Solomon, Ecclefiaftes, and 
the Song of Songs, from the infpired writings. In his former treatife, 
he had denied the infpiration of the book of Numbers, and talked of 
the abfurdity of fome other parts of the Pentateuch. We befeech the 
mifguided author of fo much mifchief, calmly to review the perni- 
cious tendency of his ill-directed, if we can poflibly fuppofe them 
well-intentioned, labours: he will then, we truft, lament his fetting 
up his miferable conjectures, and his bold decifions, againit the wil- 
dom of the ancients, the piety of our Fathers, and the infpiration 
of God. 

P, 46. Of the three firft Evangelifts Mr. K. {peaks as mere 
“< compilers,”’ and fays ** none of them made any claim to fuperna- 
tural affiftance ; the facts related being more or lefs circumiftantially 
told, according to the compiler’s means of-information.’”’ What a 
degrading account is here given of thofe fcriptures, which, in every 
ave of Chriftianity, have been received as given by infpiration of 
God! However, he tells us, for our comfort, that ** the denying 
jnfpiration to the Evangelifts dues in no degree leflen our obligation 
to obey the precepts contained in théir gofpels:” but his ‘reafons are 
too frivolous even to bear tran{fcribing. 

P. 47. He undertakes fmply to thew, that the quotations, ‘refer- 
ences and comments made by the Evangelifts from the Old ‘Vefta- 
ment-were not made by themfelves, but were written as notes on the 
margin of their copics, by Jewifh profelytes, and have fince ont 
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inferted in the text by the tranfcribers, either through ignorance, 
carelefinefs, or to ferve fome purpofe of their employers. Of this, 
our illiterate feeretary brings prime facia evidence!!! afferting, that 
** none of the Evangelifts were fcribes or rabbies, men {fkille.’ ‘n the 
writings of Mofes and the prophets.”” We would afk this irreverent 
gentleman, how he who {carcely knows the firft elements of any an- 
cient language fhould ever have been able to do more than conjecture, 
where ke pofitively afirms; and where with the difpofition to cavil, 
which he too evidently fhews, he is much more likely to be wrong 
than right in his conjectures. 

P. 56. We are told after the moft unwarrantable liberties taken 
with the Gofpel by St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, that Mr. 
K. does not mean to derogate from the authority of their writings. 
If we could for a moment rely on the competency of this commen- 
tator’s judgment, we are free to confefs, that thofe writings would 
lofe much of their authority in our efiimation; but fuch is our opi- 
nion of the poor feeble attack here made upon them, that our belief 
in their perfect authenticity, their plenary infpiration, is not in the 
leaft degree fhaken or weakened by any thing which we have feen. 
We pity the man, who with no qualification whatever for the tafk, 
has undertaken a work, which would demand the moft extenfive 
learning, a thorough knowledge of the original languages of the 
{criptures, a pious and reverent difpofition of mind, and that can- 
dour, of which our author appears not to have the fmalleft portion. 

P. 57. However unwilling Mr. K. may be to allow that the 
Evangelifts wereinfpired by the Holy Ghoft, he with equal, that is 
with no authority, tells us, that Cataphas, ** the high prieft, was in¢ 
fpired by the Holy Ghoft to deliver his opinion as a wicked politi- 
cian, that it was better to put an innocent man to death,” &c. &c. 
No fuch thing is afferted in, or any way deducible from, the facred 
text. 

From p. 61 to 70, we hear parts of the Gofpe) of the four Evan- 
gelifts fet before us, with what our author calls verfes, fuppofed to 
have been marginal notes, inferted in the text. ‘The reader will be 
furprized and fhocked as we are, when he finds that all thefe paflages 
fuppofed to be marginal notes, are references to the Prophets, where- 
by the Evangelifts fhew that all things which happened refpecting 
the birth, life, miracles, death, refurrection and afcenfion of Jefus 
Chrift, were in full accomplifhment of the prophecies concerning 
him ; and are, if any comparifon is admifible, the moft important 
paflages in the Gofpel: fuch a degradation of the prophecies feems 
only as it were to finifh the work of derogating from the authority 
and eftimation of the word of God, which feems to be the intention 
of this publication @ capite ad calceem. The proofs of an exact fulfil- 
ment of ancient prophecies are notes, it feems, taken out of the mar- 
gin, and inferted as interpolations in the facred text!!! 

P.73. Mr. K. has met with a commentator of confiderable emi- 
mence on whofe authority he introduces a witty obfervation upon out 
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Saviour’s queftion thrice repeated to St. Peter concerning the fine 
cerity of his love towards him; St. John, c. 21, v. 15, which we 
forbear to tranfcribe. In this page our author goes out of his way 
to defcant on a paffage in St. jonn’s Epnttles, which has often en- 
gaged the attention of the learned: here again we have prime facia 
evidence of interpolation buil: on fuch a foundation, that the learned 
adverfaries to the authenticity of the paflage will not thank him for, 
and the abettors of its originality mult. neceflarily treat with fovereign 
contempt, as proving g notning. 

Chap. 3, is entitled OF the notion of the Almi; zhty Father, his 
only Son and Holy Sprit, deducible from the Holy Scriptures. He 
talks much of the declarations of himfelf made by God to the Anti- 
deluvians, &c. or Antideluveans ; [We do not confider this word as 
a typographical error, but as a mark, when f) frequently mif-fpelt, 
of the extreme ignorance of this pr: fumptuous reformer. of the facred 
‘writings.} then to Motes, and by Mofes and the prophets to the 
Ifraelites ; next by Jefus Chrift, as recorded in the four Gofpels.— 
He then proceeds to prove that ‘Je fus Chrift is the eternal word, the 
only Son of God, as declared to the Antideluveans and the patriarchs, 
by Mofes and the prophets, by Jefus Chrift and his apottles, (paffing 
over fome of the moft ftriking teftimonies of our Saviour concernin 
himfelf.) - This chapter concludes with a modeft requeft, that fome 
of the moft important and confolatory doétrines of the Apoftles’ creed 
may be expunged. 

Chap. 4. The notion of the original ftate and prefent condition 
of man, deducible from the feriptures.—We are here feppofed to be 
under great obligation to our author for fupplying the lofs which 
we fhould otherwife have fuftained by his forme r obfervations upon 
the Liturgy, being, as be underft ands, now out of print. We have 
in thefe extracts {ome of the wildeft fuppofitions that ever diftracted 
the mind of man, concerning the fallen angels; and the original 
tranfgreffion of the human race. He does not tuppofe Adam’s nature 
to have been more perfect than ours at this day: nor does he fuppofe, 
that the death to which Adam fubjccted his pofterity was any thing 
more than fimply a privation of life, or a lofs of immortality 3 nor 
that the corruption which Adam entailed upon his children refers to 
any mental depravity, but merely to the ftate of the body. To get 
rid of the corruption of our nature he tells us, p. 128, tha t by nature 
nothing more is meant, than the effects of carly vices and inveterate 
habits. O rare expofitor ! 

P. 119. The doctrine cf the tranfmiffion of fin from Adam to his 
pofterity, however plainly laid down inthe Oid and New Teftament, 
this writer fcruples not to pronounce to be odious, impious, and ab+ 
furd.. He here admits St. Paul to be the author of the Epiftle to the 
Hebrews, which eifewhere he denies. 

P..123; ° When our author undertakes to illuftrate a doétfine by 
a note, we are almoft fure of his introducing fometiing that — 
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render it ridiculous and contemptible: this page fupplies us witha 
proof of the truth of our obfervation. 


P. 124. All the cavils againft the doGrine of original fin, are 


only preparatory to the vililying thofe ordinances, which proceed 
on the very fuppofition of its exiftence: of ciccumeiion our author 
fpeaks in a manner of which decency forbids us to give our readers 


a quotation ; of baptifm he fays, that the apoftles made no account 
of its fanctity or efficacy. 


If he had recolie€ted what our Saviour 
faid of this ordinance to Nicodemus, Johnz, would he have admitted, 


that Chrift himfelf had any notion of its fanétity and its efficacy 5 
when he told him, that without being baptized with water and the 
Holy Ghoft we cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven? He admits, 
p. 129, that as baptifm is to be confidered as a rite of initiation inte 
the covenant, even as circumcifion into the covenant made with 
Abraham, it is equally fit to be adminiftered to infants: but beware, 
reader, of conceiving that either of the two ordinances has any re- 


‘ference to Adam’s tranfgreflion, or was ever intended to regenerate 


or abfolve us from its confequences: he boldly declares, that both 
our facraments are engines and inftruments of fpiritual domination, 
and that the horrid doctrine of original fin tranimitted by Adam to 
his defcendcants was only intended to introduce abfolution, the pows, 
er of which was claimed exclufively by the priett. 

Of the atonement made by Chrift, our author {peaks more favour- 
ably than we fhould have expected both in this and in his former 
work; but in both, the doctrine is fo ftrangely confounded with ere 
ror, that we find it very difficult to nate e the wheat from the 
chaff. He admits that a mefienger from God d, in the perfon of Jefus 
Chrift, the eternal Word and Son of the F ather, came in the perfon 


of our Lord Jefus Chrift, and became man; and by a life of finlefs 
obedience and a painful and ig 


gnominious death atoned not only for 
Adam’s tranfgreffion but for the failures of his defcendants, fincerely 
repenting, and honeftly trufting in his propitiation and interceflion. 
All this is very well; but it is followed by fuch ftrange reafons why 
a refurrection from th¢ dead was not declared to. the patriarchs or 
Ifraelites as are utterly incomprehenhible. The doétrine of the eters 
nity of future punifiment is not admitted by Mr. K. who srs = 
it inconfiftent with the mercy, however confonant with the juttice, 
of God: as our author underftands neither Greek nor Latin, we will 
only quote the Englifh Bible, and aflure him that the Word is the 
fame in both places in the original, Thefe (the unrighteous and ur 

charitable) fhall go into everlaf fting- pernitermvent, but the righteous 
into life eternal : we fuppofe he will admit that everla/ting and eternal 
are fynonymous. We are glad that we can add with truth to our 
volume .con- 
cerning the fupernatural influence on our free will, either to feduce 
us to act contrary to our duty, or to affitt us in the performance of 
it, contain nothing exceptionab le in them: we oblerve only one 


fight miftake, where he calls a precept of St. James, a precept of 


Chrift: 
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Chrift: he however charges the minifters of the Church of England 
with feldom inculcating from the pulpit thefe wholefome truths, that 
we are fubje& to the fedudtions and allurements of the author of all 
evil, and his wicked affociates ; but at the fame time are aflured of 
the affiftance of God’s holy fpirit and the celeftial minifters to coun- 
teract thofe enticements, and fupport us in the performance of our 
duty. Weare of opinion, that thefe doctrines ought to be frequent- 
ly and earneftly infifted upon; and we truft that they are more often 
inculcated from the pulpit than our author is inclined to admit. 
(To be continued. ) 








POETRY. 





A Poetical Petition against Tractorising Trumpery, and the Perkinistic Institue 
tion. In four Cantos, Most respectfully addressed to the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians. By Chriftopher Caultic, M.D. L.L. D. A.S.S. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Phyficians, Aberdeen, and Honorary Member of 
no lefs than nineteen very learned Societies. 8vo. Pr. 92. 3s. 6d. 
Hurft and Ginger. 1803. 


HESE four Cantos of Hudibraftic verfe, and the copious notes which 
fill two thirds of the book, contain much pointed fatire, and farcaf- 
tic animadveriion, in the form and guile of ironical compliment, on the 
medical opponents of the Metallic Tractors. A long lift of M. D. are af- 
failed without mercy, and zgnorance, vanity, interest, and many other moft 
uncharitable charges, ate preferred againft. feveral members of the medical 
college. But—non nobis eft, tantas componere lites. It is not for us to 
intermeddle in fuch an affray. We are too fenfible of the danger, and too 
confcious of the inutility of our critical interpofition, to venture any far- 
ther, than the exhibition of a fingle {pecimen of the {kill of one of the 
combatants. In enumerating his own numerous qualifications, Dr. Cautiic 
fays, I 
“© Difcover’d worlds within the pale 
Of tip end of a tadpole’s tail, 
And took poffeflion of the fame 
In my good friend Sir Josesh’s name ; * 


«« And foon fhall publith by fubfcription 
A topographical defcription 

Of worlds aforefaid, which fhall yo forth 
In fool’s cap folio, gilt and fo forth. 





* « This was immenfely proper, as I propofe colonifing thefe hitherto 
terre incognite, and know of no perfon in exifience, except mylelf, (who 
am now decrepid with age, and, alas! poverty-ftricken) whole {cientific 
qualifications, knowledge of the coaft, and well-known ardent zeal in the 
feience of Tadpolifm, io well entitle him to command fuch an important 


expedition.” 


Could 
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Could tell how far a carelets fly 

Might chance to turn this globe awry, 
If, flitting round, in giddy circuit, 
With leg or wing, he kick or jerk it! * 


Could amputate with eafe, I trow, 

A puppy’s leg—in utero; t 

And matters canonical have moulded 
For docking colts that were not foaled.t 


The attack on fome of the cruel and indecent experiments of certain 
modern nataralifts, which feem limited to the gratification of a licentious 
curiolity, having for their object the attai nment of no one pollible praéti- 
cal good, is juit and commendable. And, indeed, the author has not 
merely rhyme, but, very frequently, reason alfo on his fide, in his fatirical re! 
flections. 

The 





* «© Could I command the years ofa Nefior, the indelible ink of a Lett- 
fom, and the diligence of a Dutch commentator, 1 fhould fiill readily ac- 
knowledge that my powers were totally inadequate to the taik of eulo- 
giling, in prop ortion to their merits, the philofophical and a ‘ary perform- 
ances of that profound faze Dr. James Anderion, L.L.D. F.R.S. Scot- 
land, &c. &c. &e. &e. whole mytierious hints I have, in many inftances, 
improved into my own fublime difcoveries and inventions, 

“ In his dees work called, * Recreations in Agriculture and Natural History,’ 
the doctor fays, among other things not lefs marvellous; ‘ the: mathemati- 
cian can demonfirate, with the mott decifive certainty, that no fly can 
alight on this globe which we inhabit, without communicating motion to 
it and he can “alcertain, with the moft accurate preciion, if so he chose to 
de (by the bye this sine gud non part of the fentence is very beautiful, and 
not at all redundant) ¢ what muft be the exact amount of the motion thus 
produced.’ Vol. ii. p. $50.” 

+ “ More wonderful matter, perfected from hints of Dr. A.! After 
telling the public how to propagate rabbits with one ear, which would be 
no lefs ufeful than the renowned Gulliver’s breed of * naked theep,’ the 
Doctor fays, * I knew another intlaice of a dog, which was brought forth 
with three / legs only, the fourth deny wanting : (which laft curious citcum- 
fiance might poilibly happen, if z¢ died shane legs only) ‘ Jt chanced to be a 
female; she has bad ieveral litters of puppies, and among thefe ieveral in- 
dividuals were produced that had the fame defect with her‘elf;. but no. 
pains were taken to perpetuate this hit ed by pairing them with others of 
the fame kind” To be fure, a moit lamentable circumitance! Vol. i 
p. 68.” 

~ “ Another Anderfonianifm. ‘¢ It has been feveral-times,’ fays the 
Doctor, < taken notice of by naturalifis, that, in England, where the prac- 
tice of docking horles very thort, for a long time prevailed d, the horifes na- 
turally produced have fewer yoinis in their tails than thofe of other countries ; 
and though Ihave never he ear it noticed, that any were produced, with- 
out having a tail, that required to be docked, yet it may have often hap- 
pened, without being remarked; for as it would not be known, when old, 

“NO. LVILI, VOL. XIV. Le trom 
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The Argument (in verse) of the Foxiad; an historical Poem, in ten Books: with 
Notes, and a Dedication to the Eulogist of Bonaparte. By the Author of the 


Regicide. 8yo. Pr. 30. Is. Burkitt, Sudbury; Hatchard, London, 
1803. 


WE here hail, with pleafure, an old friend, but not, like too many old 
friends in thete peace-loving times of warlike preparation, with a sew face, 
nor yet, like too many others, with new frincifles, but firm to his purpole, 
and fteady to his text. “ The Ten Books of the Foxiad,” he tells us in 
the Adveriiiement, “ confilt of one thoufand lines each, and are diftinguith- 
ed by appropriate titles The title of the firft book is ‘ The Middiefex 
Election.” The fecond ‘ The American War.’ The third ¢ The Coalition.’ 
The fourth ¢ The aft India Bill. The fifth * The Regency.” The sixth 
‘The Ruffian Embatly.’” The feventh ‘The French Revolution.? The 
eighth ‘ The Naval Mutiny and Seceflion.’ The ninth ¢ Maidtione.’ The 
tenth ‘ The Peace and Vilit to the Conful’—The fubjeé is prolific, and 
we. fearmuch that our bard will find extreme difficulty in comprifing all 
its beauties within the comparatively fhort compals of ten thouland lines, 
The dedication is highly appropriate, 

“ To the Eulogift of Bonaparte. 

* Sir,—Though the * Regicide’ was dedicated to a motley fenator, who 
had the honour of being introduced to Tallien, 1 beg leave to aflure you 
that the pre:erence was given to him merely on that account, and not from 
an opinion that his fervices in the caufe of France and Freedom are to be 
compared with yours. 

“From the commencement of your political career to the prefent mo- 
ment, your iuperiority, not only to him, but to every American, Irith, or 
Englitl patriot impriloned, expatriated or executed, is unqueftionable; and 
at different periods your affection to the rights of King, Parliament and 
People, and your oppofition to, and abhorrence of the defigns of foreign 
and domeliic enemies have been difplayed ina manner unprecedented in 
antient or modern hiftory. 

«© The Middlefex Eleétion, the American War, the Coalition, the Eaft 
India Bill, the Regency, the Embaily to Ruflia, the French Revolution, 
the Naval Mutinies, the Secefiion, the Trials at the Old Bailey and Maid- 
fione, are unequivocal proofs of your uniform attention to the rights of mn 
dividuals and public companies, to the facred claims of loyalty and_triend- 
fhip, to the fecurity of the ftate, to the honour of the King, and to your 
general duties as a fubject, a lenator and a flatefman. 

** But thefe were not enough, you wilhed to do more, 


¢ Nil aétum reputans, fi quid fuperefiet agendum,’ 
ym Se feafonable vifit to the Conful, your occafional intercourfe with 


the fainted O’Connor, your conftant communications with the fox of Fiance, 
the fimple, pure, and honeft Talleyrand, and your dittinguilhed reception 





from one that.had been docked, it might pafs unobferved.’ The Doctor 
afterwards appears furprized, as well he might be, at fuch an extraordina- 
vy ge bag, that many men, who have loft a leg oran arm, have had 
children, afier the accident, and thefe, fur the moft part, free from any 
blemifh |!” | 
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by the future Emperor and Emprels of the Gauls, have given a complete 
finifh to your character. 

« Low grovelling ftatefmen, Pitt, Addington and Windham, are fatis- 
fied to deferve and receive the approbation of their country and the fa- 
vour of their King, but your ambition is not of a nature fo miferably lo- 
cal, fo degradingly confined. Studioufly to avoid the court and pretence 
of your fovereign, and conitantly to dance attendance at the levee ofa Cor- 
fican ufurper, 


‘ Donec Gallorum libeat vigilare Tyranno :” 


To defire and deferve expuliion from the councils of your King, and to fo- 
licit admiffion with Paine into the National Inftitute, have been your ob- 


jects, and you have gained them; and if in obtaining them you have for- 
J 7 y 


feited all pretenfions to the applaule and efteem of every free and loyal 
Englifhman, you will find perhaps ample confolation in the {miles ot a 
defpot, and in the eulogies of his nation of flaves. 

« Tn addition to thefe permit me to offer you this little poem, which in 
ten books only, of a thoufand lines each, comprifes the public life of the 
‘Firft Man in the World,’ as the Brewer and Co. moft jultly and empha- 
tically ttile him ; 

‘ And Whitbread is an honourable man, 
¢ So are they all, all honourable men,’ 


It is the tribute of my unfeigned refpeét for his general conduct, but par- 
ticularly {ince the appearance of ‘ the moft ftupendous and glorious edifice 
of liberty, which had been erected on the foundation of human integrity in 
any time or country ; which fell indeed at the moment he was praifing it, 
and exhibited a firiking proof of that wonderful wifdom and profound po- 
litical fagacity, of which the world has heard fo very much, and feen fo 
very little. 

 Ttis the free-wil! offering of my worhhip to the matchlefs patriot, who 
in 180] at a tavern openly declared his exultation and happinefs in the 
peace, not becaule it was fecure, not becaufe it was honourable to his 
country, but becaufe it was glorious to France, to that nation, which in 
the Houle of Commons in 1787 he {tiled the ‘ inveterate and unalterable 
political enemy of Great Britain at all periods and under all circumtiances.’ 

If there is a fingle incident in the poem, which gives you pleafure, 1 
fhall be moft agreeably furprized, and more than fatistied for all the labour 
which it has coit me to compofe it. I am, Sir, 

“© Your moft devoted humble fervant, 
“ The Author of the Regicide.” 


Two or three of thefe rhyming arguments will fuffice to convey to our 
readers a tolerably juit idea of the entertainment which they may expect 
from the grand poem itfelf. We thall firit felect the argument to Book VI. 

“« The Russian Embassy. 
“ The laws of England, liberal as juft, 
To treat with foreign ftates the King intruft. 

The People’s Man, whom no reitrictions awe, 
Laughs at the nice diftinGtions of the law. 
Fox makes the King’s prerogative his own, 
And fends his creature to a foreign throne, 
ke 2 To 
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To Ruffia fends *Ambaflador Adair, 

To counteraét his Sovereign’s Envoy there, 

To promife peace, and offer his fupport 

To all the meafures of the Rutlian Court, 

To bid the + Empre's, fteadily puriue 

Whate’er ambition offer’d to her view, 

To truft his country’s foe, her new ally, 

And Pitt’s loud threats and England’s arms defy. 
Adair fucceeds, and hafiens back to bring : 

The welcome tidings to his t wou’d-be king.” 


Our fecond extraé fhall be the argument to the 9th Book. 


“¢ Maidstone. 
*¢ § Fitzgerald, Fox’s relative and pride, 
Who liv’d a tiaitor, and a murderer died, 
A patriot fcheme with pure O’Connor plann’d 
To give French ireedom to Hibernia’s land. 
Charg’d with the precious plan, O’Connor went, 
To tteal to Calais from the coat of Kent: 
There with his || friends furpriz’d in evil hour, 
Again the victim of de{potic power, 
Was dragg’d to Maiditone’s dungeon from the Tower, 
Now at the bar behold the Culprit fiand, 
And hor-or-firuck hold up his fhaking hand; 
q Scott with his wonted force the charges prefl, 
And brought conv:cticn home to every breatt ; 
F’en ** Piumer fhrunk, unequal, from the firife, 
And treaion trembled for her votary’s life ; 




















~- 


* « See Mr. Burke’s Letter to the Duke of Portland.” 
+ * Imperial Catharine receives Adair, 
Who gazes at her with a fiupid fiare, 


And wonders lhiow the devil he came there.—/oviad, bh. vi. 1. 767.” 


) t “ Pretorius.” 
§ “ Q. Are you acquainted with Lord E. Fitzgerald? 


« A. (by Mr. Fox) Very intimately; he is a very near relation of mine, 


and very much efieemed by me.’—See O’Connor’s Vrial.” 


| “ Mefirs. O’Coigley and Binns, one of whom has, been hanged, and 


the other has that pleafure to come.” 


q ‘‘ Sir John Scott, then Attorney-General, now Lord Eldon and Chang 


cellor. 
‘* Scott, in whofe manly, comprehenfive mind 
The depths of Law and Science are combin’d, 
Who private worth with public virtue blends, 
And every mora!, focia! claim attends; 
In friendthip ardent, faithful to his truft, 
True to his King, and to his country jutt, 
With titles grac’d, e’en party’s voice declares, 
Adds luftce to the coronet he wears.—Ffowiad. b. ix, 1. 641.” 
** « Counfel for the traitors,” 
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Till to his fuccour * Oppofition came, 
And prov’d their friend{hip not an empty name. 

Fox with his lips the facred volume preit, 
Fox bade the God of truth his truth attett ; 
So help me God, I folemnly declare, 
Truth, the whole truth, and nought but truth I {wear, 
‘ 1 know him well, fo great his merits deem, 
He has my friendthip, confidence, efteem ; 
Without referve, incapable of art, 
Ile told me every (ecret of his heart ; 
To me his views, his principles are known, 
W hig views, whig principles, and all my own. 
I {wear (and let my oath’s fure pledge have weight) 
Like me, he’s well affeéted to the fiate ; 
Like me, of French fraternity afraid, 
He fhudders at the thought of foreign aid.’ 
« Hear now O’Connor make the fame appeal, 
Confirm his friend, and all his iife reveal! 

+ I firft propos’d the military plan, 
‘ +I then became United Irifhman, 
‘ + The National Executive I join ‘d, 
‘ Promoting every plan their zeal defign’d: 
+ Piedg’d the new Government’s good faith, to gain 
* A {mall half million loan trom France or Spain ; 
* With Fox’s relative, on miffion fent, 
* By {good advice to Hamburgh we went, 
‘ yee th ere, our country’ s intereits to advance, 
Iimpler’d allittance from fraternal France ; 
Gave § Hoche infiructions, and th’ invafion || plann’d 
* And tubjugation of our native land.” 
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* « Each, as their gallant leader did before, 
Each kils’d the book, invok’d his God, and f{wore. 
The vainelt of mankind the farce began; 
Then came forgetful, @ fhuffling Sheridan ; 
Suffolk and Nor! olk next their oaths combine, 
One fam’d for narrative, and one for wine; 
Wiie Rufiel, {olemn Taylor, Thanet fure, 
United Grattan, and the Bedford Brewer, 
Grey, Oxtord, Lauderdale,——— “Foxiad, b. ix. I. 863. 
t¢++ “© See O’Connor’s confeflion on oath before the Secret Committee 
of the Irifh Houfe of Commons.” 
x “ Q. Do you know whether Lord E. Fitzgerald intended fome time 
fince to go to France and when? 

‘ A. (by Mr. Fox) | believe he did about two years ago, and he went 
to Hamburgh : I made him promife not to go into the French dominiohs.* 
—See O’Connor’s trial. 

€{ « In his gait, Mr. S. has, it feems, a very odd way of going.’ 
$ “ The Agent of the Inib Executive, Lord E. Fitzgerald, accompa- 
hied by Mr, A, O'Connor, proceeded by Hamburgh to Switzerland, and 
Le $3 had 
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In this book we earneftly recommend to the intelligent bard, to intto- 
duce, by of epifode, the hiftory of O’Coigley’s curious carriage, well 
ftored with fecret receptacles of treafon; the coachmaker will inform him 
by whom it was ordered, and by wiom it was paid for, if, indeed, his bill be 

et paid. This hiftory will afford much curious matter, not yet fufficiently 
pod and throw much new light on the interefting fubjeét. Another 
topic on which he may enlarge, in the fame book, is the recent visit of O’Con- 
nor and Emmett, to Ireland, (we write this on the 18th day of April) with the 
objeét of which, it is to be prefumed, our minifters mult be well acquaint- 
ed.—Our third and laft extract is the argument of the tenth book, in a note 
to which a tribute of juftice is paid to Mr. Winnuam, that illuftrious 
fiatef{man who is honoured with the abufe of all the jacobinical, and of all 
the venal, {cribblers of the day; a numerous herd, without virtue them- 
felves, and unable to appreciate it in others. 


‘© The Peace and Visit to the Consul. 


«« Peace to the world was happily refior’d, 
And war had fheath’d the delolating {word. 
Fox, full a firanger to St. Stephen’s walls, 
Loud in the praile of peace at * taverns bawls; 
Not that the peace his country’s weal iniures, 
Her trade proteéts, her colonies fecures; 

Not that it adds new {plendor to her name, 
Her failors trophies, or her foldiers fame. 

No thoughts like thefe the ftate{man’s mind employ, 
Not thefe the motives of the patriot’s joy. 
No, Fox his praife unqualified beftows, 
Becaufe ’tis glorious to his country’s foes; 
Becaule the Corlican his power extends 
O’er all the kingdoms of our ancient friends; 
Infnares the Turk, makes Italy his prey, 

And humbled Germany his will obey ; 





had an interview, about two years ago, near the French frontier, with Ge- 
neral Hoche, who commanded the Irifh expedition.’ —See M‘Nevin’s, Em- 
mett’s, and O’Connor’s confellions on oath before the Irifh Houle of Lords.” 
|| «© Was then the falfeft of mankind believ’d? 
Was then the wileit of mankind deceiv’d? 
The world will doubt, but {till the world agree, 
Dupe or confederate, Fox needs muti be. 
Though his vaft wifdom the firft charge deny, 
And well known loyalty the laft belie, 
Yet this decifion gives the public voice, 
And bids him, wile as loyal, take his choice. —Foxiad, b. ix. 1. 993.” 
* « His focial hours the be{t companions grace, 
Chiefs out of war, and lawyers out of place; 
Walpole and Tarleton, thunderbolts of war, 
Gurney and Erfkine, ornaments of law ; 
And all, who glory in the name of Whig, 
‘From Norfolk’s duke, to Combe, the City Prig, 
Byng, Bedford, Skinner, Foxiad, b. x. 1. $9. 
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His vatal Pruffia trembles at his nod, 
Batavia plunder’d feels his iron rod; 
Deluded Ruffia hattes his views to meet, 
And * Portugal lies crouching at his feet. 
St. James’s court accuftom’d to neglect, 
Proud Fox difdains to fhew his King refpedt, 
But hafies, thus eafily prepared the way, 
His humble homage at +St. Cloud’s to pay. 
The People’s Man, the Whig Club’s great fupport, 
The defpots {dread attends a defpot’s court, 
Content 


> ih 





* «« Where is Holland? Gone.—Spain? Subdued.—Portugal? The 


fame.—ltaly? In thraldom.—Germany? Torn to pieces.’ ———See Mr. 
Windham’s {peech on the Addrefs, Nov. 23, 1802. 


«* Statefman in act, in thought fincere, 

Whole every with the world might hear, 

Accept thefe thanks. The Mule thall pay 

To you the tributary lay, 

With Windham’s worth her ftrains prolong, 

Worth that deferves a nobler fong. 
Whate’er elieem, refpeét fecures, 

The manly virtues, all are yours; 

A liberal hand, a heart, that glows 

With pity for another’s woes ; 

A mind, enrich’d with all the ftore 

Of ancient and of modern lore ; 

A judgment comprehenfive, clear; 

A foul incapable of fear, 

That dares with dauntlefs zeal oppofe 

Of Treafon and of France the foes, 

Who take their leader’s devious way, 

Seceding patriots of the day: 

And more than thefe, your country’s love, 

Which foar’d all private ties above, 

When Fox his friends’ beft wifhes croft, 

And Windham, Burke, and virtue loft. 
This be your prai:e; with this fhall Fame 

Blazon to lateft times your name: 

When private claims with public vied, 

You nobly chofe your country’s fide, 

And, anxious for her weal alone, 

Renoune’d your friend to prop the thtone.—Lines to Mr. Windham.” 


+ “ Dear are my friends, and dear are nature’s ties, 
More dear than all, my country (Tully cries). 
Dear was to me (cries Fox) the India bill, 
O’Connor dear, more dear the Conful ftill.—Foxiad, b. x. 1. 841.” 
t.“ At the beginning of the war, this temperate and enlightened ftatef- 
Man was the bugbear and terror of all our allies, and reviled them almoft 
@ much as he had abuled his friend Lord North, The Emperor of Ger- 
he + many, 
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Content with courtly complaifance to wait, Z 
Till the *Ufurper deigns to come in ftate ; 
Eager to catch the notice of his eye, 
Obfequious hear, fubmilflively reply, 
To watch his look, and, as he palles round, 
To trace his foot{fteps in the hallow’d ground, 
To bow thé head, to bend the {fupple knee, 
And hail the tGod of his idolatry !” 
We 


“ itn 





- wftany, the Kings of Pruflia, Naples, Sardinia, and Spain, were belaboured 
without mercy; and even the fair Catherine of Rutlia, who had received 
his ambaflador, and placed his built (God knows why) between two very 
henefi men, Tully and Demofihenes, was ungratefully and patriotically 
Igaded with the epithets of “ The Defpot and Tyrant of the North. But 
Tempora mutantur, et Fox mutatur in illis, 
and he feems to have returned to his duty for fearce any other purpole, 
than to recommend to the Houfe to {peak of the name and pati proceed- 
ings of the Corfican with the greateit refpeét and tendernefs, and to per- 
fuade the minifier to repofe implicit confidence in his pacific intentions.” 
* « Donec Bithyno libeat vigilare Tyranno.—Juvenal.” 
+ « Fox, with his audience of leave dilmiti, 
From. Paris comes, the Conful’s eulogitt, 
And vouches for his faith, as once beijore 
For pure O’Connor’s loyalty he {wore. 
Though x Switzerland in peace his arms invade, 
Infulted, plunder’d, fetter’d and betray’d: 
Though Tufcany and Piedmont own his {way, 
And Parma, fince the peace, all fwept away ; 
Though fore’d conferiptions his thinn’d ranks recruit, 
And all his aéts his advocate confute: 
Fox vows the war-worn Conful peace purfues, 
Commercial rivalry his only views, 
His ardent with holtilities thould ceafe, 
And the new Weltern Family have peace: 
Implores the § Miniller his views to meet, 
Difband the army, and reduce the fleet, 
Believe his truth, who truth yet never ipoke, 
And truit his faith, who faith has always broke. 
Such in the prefent, as in all the pait, 
‘ Truft France, O truit the Conjful,’ was his laft.—/Joxiad, b. x. 1.963.” 
t © Where is Switzerland? In fetters—Piedmont? Gone. The ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Fox) has faid, that with France in future we were 
tohaye only a rivalthip in ecommerce and manufactures. But what aflu- 
rance had we of the amity, or of the forbearance o/ that country? Every 
day tells us of fome new ufurpation on her part. Piedmont, Tufcany, and 
Parma are fwallowed up one after another. 
‘ The news but one day old doth fhame ihe teller.’ 
«* See Mr. Windham’s {peech on the Addrefs. 
« Of manners polifh’d, fi:m but cautious mind, 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind, 
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We could here farnith the bard with fome additional matter for his laft 
book ; on the exd and object of Mr. Fox’s vilits to the Confular court. But 
one anecdote mutt {ufice for the prefent. Mr. Fox, in a company of which 
Dr. Parr was one, recently declared that he md been called- an ambi- 
tious man, but the fact was not fo, for there was no ambition in his cha- 
ra¢ter; and if the King (who be it obferved had erafed him from the liit 
of his privy coun(ellors) were to call upon hiin to form a new minifiry for 
him, he would take no part in it Itimfelf— —(this is literally the. Fox in the 
fable); but, he would tell his Majefty, that if he wou! d apnoint dim am- 
bailador to Paris, he knew {o well the fentiments of Buonaparté, and the 
difpofition of the French people, that he would enfure a’ continuance of 
the peace between the two countries for fen years /'! We trait the bard 
will thank us for this anecdote, on the authentic ity of which he mav rely ; 

and compare it with our obfervations on Mr. Fox’s journey to Paris, at the 
time. 


Poems, inscribed to the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Dudley and Ward; having 
a reference to his Lordship’ s beautiful Seat at llimiey. By L uke Booker, 
L.L.D. 4to. Pe. 28. 2s, Dudley printed ; Hurii, London. 1803. 


DR. BOOKER’s mufe is@ne of the mofi prolific ladies of the Parnaf- 
fian Mount; and.the merits of her numerous offsprings are as various as the 
fubjects which fhe embraces. This oa contains 1. Maecenas, an ec- 
logue, on the illnefs of Lord Dudlev. 2. Lines to a fcathed oak in Him- 
ley Park. 3. Lines to a young oak Ma planted by Maecenas. 4. Lines 
written after the performance of Handel’s Mefliah at Himley. 5. An In- 
feription for Robin’s Deil in Himley Park. 6. Himley, the feat of Mx- 
cenas— Time, early on a fummer-morning. 

Of thefe the firit bas the ti merit and laft the moft.. The ec/oe 
requires a peculiar degree i taiie and ieeling which few poets . po ls 5 
and where praile is to be thickly interwoven with it, confiderable judg- 
ment and addrefs are requilite. ‘Here Dr. B. appears to us to have totally 
failed. The ruliic fimplicity of the parties is iil-preierved, and the praile 
is woelully deficient in delicacy, though not, we dare fay, in justice. There 
is great lirength of thought and energy of expreilion in the lines to a 
feathed oak; but the dcicriptive veries on Himley are, unqueftiorabiy, 
the beft. The iollowiug lines have much of taiie and of nature in them. 





True to his Prince, his country’s welfare true, 
No hottile interefis, like Fox, in view: 
Doom’d, as he -s his plan, his pray’r to o hear, 
Mild Addington attends with patient ear ; 
Adnniires the zeal {fo eloquently thown, 

As if the caufe he pleaded were his own: 

To both (for both deferve) belief allows, 

The Contul’s faith, and Fox’s folemn vows: 
But, left the Con/ul change his peace! ful plans, 
Augments the army, anal 1 the navy ma 

Peace, lafting peace ae to sialniain, 
Prepac’d for war, thould waz return again, —Joxied, b. x, 1. 981. 
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Hark, how the woodlands ring 
With fofteft mufic, warbled by the throats 
‘Of countlefs chorifters. Their dulcet notes 
Charm Zephyr into filence; who repoies, 
Lift’ning, entranced, on beds of new-blown rofes. 
—In troops, the deer, bedappled like the morn, 
Bounds o’er yon hill which druid-oaks adorn. 
Lo! the juft-rifen hare, with dewy foot 
Scampers along !—now ftops,—her favourite root 
. To nibble ;—all the while one cautious ear 
Erect, as if purloining food in fear ; 
Then fudden fiarts again, and feeks her bow’r 
Yo doze away the coming fultry hour. 





Poems, by J. Bidlake, A.B. &c. Crown 8vo. Pr. 32. 1s. Murray and 
Highley. 1803. 


THIS is the third number of Mr. Bidlake’s poetical effufions, and cons 
tains, 1. The Rofe. 2. Elegy, written at a Village Funeral. 3. The 
Crucifixion of the Meffiah. 4. On Life. 5. Tothe Primrofe. 6: The 
Lillies of the Valley. 7. Infcription for a Rill. 8. To the Nightingale. 
9. Sonnet. Toa Blackbird. 10. Sonnet. To a Friend on his Travels. 

There is nothing ftrikingly poetical in any of thefe pieces, which are 
certainly inferior to thofe in the preceding numbers. But if they feldom 
rile above mediocrity, they never fink below it. We fhall extract the 
Sonnet to a Blackbird as a fair fpecimen of the whole. 


« Piping aloud arich melodious lay, 

Within the peaceful depths of this lone vale, 
Thou tell’ft, enchanting bird! a pleating tale, 
To muting filence at the clofe of day. 

Thy partner fits upon her neft of clay, 

While yellow furze {cents high the evening gale, 
Patient within the brake,—and much avail 
Sweet notes her toils to footh and to repay. 
Hard is her tatk before the coming brood 
Shall break the prifon of the mottled fhell ; 
Yet {till the waits regardlefs of her food, 

And {corns the pleafures of the fpring as well. 
In mutual blifs, when love unites the good, 
"Tis thus a virtuous pair all woe difpel.” 


The Lapse of Time, a Poem, for the New Year. By Rebecca Edridge. 4to, 
Is. Robfon. 1803. 


GOOD intention is not always an excufe for mifapplication of time and 
milconception of talent. The piety of this lady has much ftronger claims 
to our commendation than her foetry, which, truth compels us to fay, is 
no poetry at all. Surely her time and whatever talent fhe may poilefs, 
would be much better employed in purfuits for which fhe has more quali- 
fications than the has for the compofition of verfe. 


DIVINITY. 
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Tle Regard which is due to the Memory of good Men. A Sermon preathed in the 
Episcopal Chapel, Dundee, Sunday, the 2\st of Feb. 1802 ; on the death of George 
Yeaman, Esq. By the Rev. James Bruce, A. B. late of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 8vo. Pr. 40. Dundee printed. Rivingtons, Lon- 
don; Creech, Edinburgh; and T. Donaldfon, Dundee. 


Sc is one of the beft funeral Sermons which we ever perufed. It 
is, indeed, a molt able difcourfe on the words of the Pialmift, “* The 
righteous shall be had in ever lasting remembrance.” The preacher begins by 
fhowing that God has, for the beft of purpofes, “ deeply implanted in the 
mind a jealous regard for reputation, and a firong delire of praile ;” a re- 
gard and a defire which give etlential firength to the focial chain, and 
confequently conduce materially to the welfare and happinefs of man.— 
Having eftablithed this point, and demonfirated the beneficial effecis of 
{uch fentiments, he next defcribes the abufe of them, and the prostitution of 
praife itfelf, which he truly reprefents as by no means hoitile to the juitice 
of his principle. His remarks on piety as the moft effential conilituent in 
the charaéter of a righteous man, and his defcription of fuch a character, 
are moft jult and impreflive. Equally fo are his obfervations on the utter 
infufficiency of any other rule of action, than that of religion. 

« That piety, or the fear of God, is the firmeit foundation on which to 
build virtue, either public or private, is a truth which has been ever ac- 
knowledged by the wife, and is fully verified by univerfal experience. Ir- 
religious men, indeed, have, at different times, endeavoured to fubflitute 
different principles of action in its fiead. But this has been done with no 
other view than to difparage that religion which they did not love, and 
which, therefore, they wilhed to bring into ecntempt, by pretending to 
prove it of no utility. We have heard, for inftauce, much of the native 
beauty of virtue, which renders her fo lovely, that to know her is fufficient 
to recommend her to our choice. We have heard {till more of the laws 
ofhonour, of which the eflence is ab‘olutely and totally to prohibit the 
commiflion of every thing mean or bale. But what are fuch fiimfy prin- 
ciples as thefe, when oppoled to the depravity of human nature, and the 
corrupt maxims of a degencrate world? Such motives as the dignity of 
virtue, and the laws of honour, may, undoubtedly, have confiderable effe& 
on the conduct of perfous of diltinciion and refinement, eipecially in cafes 
where their actions are expofed to the eye of the world. But even with 
perfons of this deicription, fuch motives will be apt to lofe their influence 
in the fecret recetles of ob{curity and concealment. With the rude and 
uncultivated part, that is, with the general mafs of mankind, confidera- 
tions of dignity, of honour, of decoium, can never have place. What is 
wanted, therefore, is not a rule to govern the actions of a lew, whole 
minds, from education or temper, may be formed in a finer mould. What 
we want is a curb to retirain the impetuous paffions of the multitude ; and, 
to accomplith this, no motive will be found of {ufficient force, but a ferious 
and heartfelt fenfe of religion.” 

The delineation of the charafer of the gentleman whofe death was the 
occafion of this difcourle, beipeaks the hand of a maiter; it is evident! 
hot heightened by the coarie varnifh of vulgar adulation; but traced and 
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chaftened by the fober colours of truth. While we admire the individual 
whole portrait is here drawn, we cannot but feel a periuation that the 
preacher himielf muti poiieis, iu an eminent degree, all thoie virtues and 
admirable qualities, whic he io ably deferibes in his deceaied friend. We 
Jament that the lengii oi tais chaiacier diiables us trom laying the whole 
of it before our rcaders, 

“ His piety was of that manly and rational caft which is grounded ona 
fall and thorough conviction of the tiuth of revelation; but equally re- 
moved, by the force of good fenie, on the one hand, from gloomy tuper- 
fiition; onthe other, from wiid and unbrid’ed enthufiafm. From his ear- 
lieft years he difcovered a ferious turn of mind, which attended him 
through the whole of life; unmixed, however, with the {malleft tincture 
of that ungainy and forviddug autierity, which zeal without knowledge 
unifiakes for piety, but which, 1 reality, isa miierable counterfeit ; moft 
awkwardly aping the beauty of holineis, and ferving only to degrade it in 
the eyes of the world. Mr. Yeaman’s piety was, on the contrary, amia- 
bie and cheerful, rendering, as true piety ever will, its potle‘lor gentle, hu- 
mane, and indulgent to the infirmities of others. It was not, however, 
on that account leis firmly fixed in principle, or lefs uniformly dciiplayed in 
pracuce. Though he mixed very generally in company and converfation 
with perfons of every potitble way of thinking on the fubject of religion, 
he never fuffered their opinions to unhinge his belief, or their maxims to 
influence ius conduét. Impreiied with an awful, reverential regard for 
whaiever is connected with the idea of God, his nature, attributes, pro- 
vidence, or worlhip, he was proof againii all the attacks of infidelity.— 
Neither the arguments of fophiliry, nor the ridicule of wit, could prevail 
with him to deny his God, renounce his Saviour, or make fhipwreck of 
faith and 2 good conicience. Deeply fenfible of the deplorable condition, 
and deiperaie flate of man by nature; embracing with lively feelings of 
giatitude, the ineflable grace and mercy of the golpel; he would not be 
cheated out of his glorious hopes by the laugiter of fools, or the impious 
buffoonery of pretended philofophers, He was not inattentive to the ra- 
pid itrides, which, for many years paft, the demon of infidelity has been 
making in the infatuated nations of Europe. He faw, with afionifhment 
and lorrow, the eagernefs with which thoughtlefs, inconfiderate men, fome 
of them within the circle of his own acquaintance, and from whom better 
things might have been expecied, feemed to plunge into the very fink of 
athewm, wihultt, with a mo{t unnatural and prepolierous pride, they glo- 
ried intheir fhame. But though, with all good men, he lamented this de- 
pravity, he had, with molt good men, little means of checking it but by 
his own example: and this he did with fuch an edifying grace, as has 
teldom been furpatied. We well :emember with what dignity of manner, 
and fervour of devotion, he joined in the facred offices of religion ; how 
punctually, on the principal feitivals of the Church, he obeyed the come 
mand of bis divine Redeemer, in celebrating the memorial of his dying 
Jove; and how ardently he rejoiced to fee the altar of God encompatled 
with a numerous aliembly of communicants. On thefe folemn occalions, 
whilit he felt himielf raiied, as it were, above the world, and filled with 
the purett delights of religion, I can ealily conceive his benevolent {pirit 
comumteraling thele uubappy beings who wilfully deprive themielves of 
juch exquitite latisfaciions ; and i can fancy him breathing a filent prayer 
to Him in whofe almighty hand are the hearts of all men, that he would 
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be gracioufly pleafed to open thew eyes, and bring them to a better frame 
of mind, 

“ The fame rectitude of mind which guided his religious, was equally 
difplayed in his political fentiments. I believe, indeed, that there never 
exifted aman who more firic¢tly coniormed to the precept of Solomon; 
‘My fon, fear thou the Lord, and the k ing ;-and meddle not with them 
that are given to change.’ (Prov. xxiv. 21.) He was a profeticd and de- 
termined oppoles of all retittance to lawful authority, and — all ape 
pros ach to rebellion or faction, in whatever plaui ibie di! guile ey might 
appear. It ieemed to him a molt inconceivable abiurdity tbat an happie 
nets of nations thould ever be advanced by the breach of a politive moral 
duty, or that the pro! iperity of man thould be augmented by bidding de- 
fiance to an ordinance of God. He looked with bes ror, therefore, on that 
political paradox, that the people are the only fountain of power; and 
that they are at liberty, whenever their humour prompts them, to cathier 
their rulers, and new-modei their government: a principle which, for more 
than ace entury pait, has, in this ¢ rountry, been the favour te idol of every 
difaffeéted malcontent; whic h has bee 1 drelted pes 1 every meretricious 
ornament which could render it al uring in the eyes of the giddy multi- 
tude; but which, neverthelels, is equally at variance with fa t, with rea- 
fon, and with common fen‘e. A cording y, whilit numbers of our deluded 
countrymen were itup: idly proc! laiming their high fatisfaction at the pro- 
grels of that infernal! confla gratin m, which, ifuing from France, has tpread 
ruin and devattation over the faireft part of i urope, and is yet, | ain 
afraid, far from being extinguilhed; he bewailed the \ veakne's or wicked- 
nefs of men, who could thus take pleat ure in the miery of their {pecies. 
All thofe wild theories of government which have been broached, in fuch 
abundance, with a view to give countenance to riot and mifrule; witha 
view to ipvert the order of fociety, and undermime the toundations of mo- 
rality among men; would have met, from him, with nothing but unquali- 
fied contempt, had he not been aware how well they were “calculated to 
produce the moit dreadful and mifchievous effects. But, with regard to 
his own maxims of politics, they were taken from the fame code of laws 
as the maxims of his faith., He found, in his bible, that God has fenced 
the authority of government with every kind of fanction, both temporal 
and eternal. He found the pillars of government immovably fixed in the 
very creation of the firf€ human pair, and in the whole fubfequent hittory | 
of their deicendents. He found the woman, originally, made fubject to 
the man; and their common children made iubje¢t to both. He found the 
wileit of men incuicating obedience to kings; our Saviour him’elf paving 
tribute to Celar, and his apotiles enjoining, under pain of damnation, 
unreferved fubmiiiion to the vilett prince, perhaps, that ever filled a throne. 
When he reflecied on al! this, he could not help wondering how any Chril- 
tian could neglect or ditregard precepts io plain; and leait of all could he 
comprehend hi »w thofe who called themielves Chriftian mini tere, could 
convert the pulpit into a vehicle of fedition; how they could di'grace their 
function, real or ailumed, by; expatiating on the ‘acred duty of infurrec- 
tion;, or how they could for a moment fuppofe that the ‘"y were preaching 
the do&rines of the goipel of peace, by teaching their hearers that their 
moft important pri ilege was to § bind their kings in chains, and their no- 
bles with links of iron 

*§ On thé moral chasaftes of our departed friend, it were ealy to enlarge 

to 
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toa greatextent. But I think that, on this head, it would be altozethar 
fuperfluous to detain you. No man, I am -perluaded, ever quitted this 
world with higher or more deferved efteem for every amiable quality of 
the heart. MndI[ may, without danger of being contradicted, fay that as 
long as firict integrity, unblemifhed veracity, extenfive charity, friendly 
hoipitality, and a confiant readinefs to do acts of kindnefs to every perfon 
to whom he could be ufeful; in thort, as long as a condua, through life, 
eminently juft, honourable, and excellent, fhall obtain any favour or repu- 
tation among men; fo long mutt the memory of George Yeaman command 
yelpect from all who had the happinels of knowing him.” 

Let the grounds of praife here {pecified be compared with thofe which, 
about the fame time, confiituted the bafis of certain fulfome panegyrics, 
which interested priests and frostituted senators fo lavithly beftowed on a cha- 
racter of an oppofite defcription ; and then will be perceived the difference 
between the ase and abuse of a thing ; between frase and flatiery. 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Rochester, in the Year 1802; and 
published at their request. By John Law, D. D. Archdeacon of Rochefter. 
4to. Pp. 16. Payne. 1502. 


THAT a charge fo replete with juit obfervation, wholefome admoni- 
tion, and found doétrine, fhould be given to the world at the requeft of 
thiofe to whom it was immediately addreijed, is no matter for furprize, 
when we confider that they were all clergy of the eftablithed church. In 
returning thanks to God for averting patti mifchiefs from this favoured land, 
the archdeacon moft properly exhorts his brethren to unite in refitting the 
progrels of prefent evils. 

« Devoutly hoping for that tranquil peried, when, in the words of holy 
writ, ‘ Ephraim may not envy Judah, nor Judah vex Ephraim,’ we are not 
to forget the pernicious doétrines which have been indulirioully and fyitem- 
atically diifeminated; and, with every conciliatory difpotition, we are 
fteadfafily to guard againii any attempt to aflect the return of them. It is 
too well known, that books of infidelity are till actually difperfed in this 
country; the defign of which it is incumbent on every believer in the 
word of God relolutely to oppofe, not only by argument—for many will 
not lifien to the fuggeitions of reafon—but by ftopping the circulation of 
the poifon in the very firft infiance, and by expofing thofe, both to public 
juftice and to public infamy, who labour to deprive mankind of the {ureft 
jource of comfort, and the beft means of fecuring the quiet and happinefs 
of the community. 

«« We may well indeed confidently rely on the unerring affurance of 
fcripture, that ‘ the gates of hei! fhali not prevail again{i’ the truths of 
Chriftianity; but we are not therefure to relax in our endeavours to up- 
hold them.” 

We truit, this admonition will have a general good effect, for it is but 
too common to hear relaxation of vigilance and zeal juftified on fuch 
ground. Prepoficrous as fuch a mode of juttification is, we have never- 
thelefs heard it advanced by men of no mean underftanding. ‘lhe follow- 
ing obfervations.we particularly recommend to thofe arrogant revilers of 
their brethren, who, proud of their own conceits, and big with {felf-fuffi- 
ciency, accufe the clergy of ‘' a fiudious omiffion of the principles of the Gofpel’ 
in theis difcourfes from the pulpit ; and we lament much that Mr. Rote of 
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Beckenham was not at the vifitation at which this excellent charge was de- 
livered ; or that, if he were there. he profited fo little by it. 

“ "though we may lament that, among our bitterett foes, are thofe who 
profefs to be united with us in the fame common caufe, yet their re vilings 
fhould ferve !-ut to qui: ken our ardour, ‘Lhe charge., indeed, of infince rity, 
and of abandoning doctrines which we have folemnly undertaken to preach, 
we may naturally with to repel; becaufe a filent acquiefcence under them 
may be reprefented as an acknowledgment of their truth. We beg therefore 
toaifure our accufers, that we require no other latitude of interpretation in 
explaining the articles of our church than what may be warranted by confi- 
dering them as articles of peace, comprehenfive in their nature, and in any 
my fterious point of doCirine to be received “ in fuch wife as that do¢trine is 
geneially fet forth to us in Holy Scripture.” Hiftory informs us, that in the 
original compilation of this work there was a diverfity of opinion on fome of 
thofe points which are ftill agitated among the believers in the revealed wilk 
of God, And when the contender for juftification by faith alone thelters him- 
felf under the article drawn up exprefsly on this very fubje@, we entreat 
him to extend his fearch to the article that immediately follows, wherein 
he will find that ‘* good works are termed the natural, nay the nécetlary, 
effects of a true and lit ely faith.” 

“ When it is judicioufly advifed to compare fcripture with {cripture, in 
order to elicite the true meaning of any doctrinal point, it may with equal 
propriety be advifed to confider collectively the tenor of our articles. Ina 
work of this con{iruction, framed by the fallibility of human judgment, it 
isincumbent on ts Jikewife to have recourfe to the controverfics that were 
fubfifting at the period when a rule of faith was agreed upon. And thould 
it appear, as it undoubtedly will, that the minds of men were at that time 
much employed upon fome abftrufe and myfterious matters, little tending 
perhaps to edification, will it not be neceilury to afcertain the fentiments 
which then prevailed, and to enquire whether mutual conceflions were not 
both demanded and complied with?’ We with particularly to dire@, to 
thefe juft and important obfervations, the attention of the writer of the 
** Appeal to the Archbifhops and Bifhops,” which writer appears to be 
gro{sly ignorant of the whole 4i/ory of our articles. 

« It is not my defign,” puriues the Archdeacon, ** to enter into any mi- 
nute difcuflion of the articles which our Church has long fince eftabl:thed, 
and which have never wanted able defenders, but merely to obviate in ge- 
neral the clamours that are too eagerly railed againft us. If the aim of 
fome of the feparatifts from our Church be to reform the morals of the peo; 
ple, is not this objeét more likely to be attained by infifting on the infepara- 
ble union of piety with morality, than by creating fuch a diftinction 
between them as ferves to engender pride, and to encourage ideas of fan- 
cied fuperiority ? Independently of the charge of fchifm, and of making 
caufele(s divifions, it ought to be remembered, that nothing tends fo mrich 
to weaken our labours as the attempt to reduce men from the ettablithed 
worfhip. They thereby become “ unftable in their ways,” they are ofien 
lefs afteGted to the government under which they live ; and they are too 
readily di‘pofed to credit the mifreprefentations of the “ defpifers of domi- 
nion.” I might appeal to experience for the truth of thefe obfervations ; 
but, though ] mean not to return railing for railing, I feel my telt Jufti ified 
in aflerting, that neither the interefts of religion, nor thofe of eivi) fox ictv, 
haye yet been promoted by the exertions ef fome of our modern reformers.’ 
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Thefe are manly and correct fentiments, which we with were univerfally 
felt, and, whenever felt, acknowledged and enforced, 


A Sermon on the De pravity of the buman Heart ; exemplified generally in the 
Condudi of the Jews, and particularly in that of Lieut. Colonel Defpard, pres 
wieus to his Execution, Preached at St. George’s, Hanove seh bg uare, Fr b. 27, 
1503. By the Rev. Wm. Leigh, LL.B. &c. Svo. Pp. 22. Hatchard, 
1503. 

AN eloquent difcourfe on the corruption of human nature, and the in- 
ceflant propenfity of man to the commillion of fin, exemplified in the hiftory 
of the Jewith nation. Even afier the miracles performed in their behalf, 
the pervertfe Jews ‘temained 1 inienfible to the mercy of God, and difobe dieas 
to his precepts. ‘“ Did they extirpate the finful Canaamites as they were 
commanded ¢ No: they made treaties witd them, and corrupted themfelves 
with their idolatries.” From the'e woeful inftances of human depravity the 
preacher. comes down to modern times; to “ one daring example of a 
human being daring to rafh, unrepentant, into the prefence of his God— 
braving his juitice, and defpifing his mercy—foliciting the pardon of his 
lite from his earthly fovereign, as the merit of his paft fer vices ; yet affront- 
ing the M: ajefty of Heaven, hy a dying boaft of apoftacy.” It is a terrible 
fcene ; here depicted, however, with the pencil of a Chriftian, and rendered 


fabfervient to the purpofes of the gotpel. 


4 Sermon preached at the Parifb Church of Wickham, Flants, on Tueflay, June \, 
1802. Being the Day appointed by bis Majefty for a General Tbank/eiving, 
n Account of ibe Peace. By G. A. Thomas, A. M. Reétor of W ickham, 
and Prebendary of Litchfield. Svo. Pp.36. Wiinchefter printed ; Rie 
vingtons, London. 1802. 
IT is fearcely fair to the preacher and certainly unpleafant to the critic, 
to review a Thank‘giving Serinon on the Peace, at a moment, when the 
nation confiders itfelf on the eve of a war. All the promifes of happinefs, 
protperity, permanence, and al] other topics of praife in ufe on fuch occa- 
fions, lofe their force, and feem”woetully out of feafon, at fuch a period. 
Mr. Thomas's difcourfe, however, is highly appropriate to the occafion of a 
general Thanfgiving, and as gag it fhould be read without any reference to 
the pari ticular occafion of The tribute of juftice to the Navy, Army, 
and Volunteers, is feafunatle F all times, and in none more than the pre- 
fent. It is paid with feeling and with energy, and ihews the preacher to 
be as loyal a fubjeét as he is a pious Chriftian. 
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POLITICS. 





The Poff fron of Louifiana, by the French, confidered, as it affects the Interefts 
oF thofe Nations more immediately concerned, viz. Great Britain, America, 
Spain, and Portugal. By George Orr, Efgq. 8vo. -Pr. 46. 1s. Ginger. 


v1 0) 3. 


ie his dedication to Mr. Addington, Mr. Orr tells the Premier that he 
“ bappely, vy his moderation and prudence, terminated the war, as much 


to.the merefis.as to the honour oi Great Britain.” But how. do his repre+’ 
fentations 
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fentations in the pamphlet correfpond with this declaration in the dedicas: 
tien? Our readers thall fee. They are not to be tuld that, by that peace, 
France was leti to take quiet potleiiion of Louitiana, which, it was noto- 
rious, ihe had compelled Spain voluntarily to reign to her. Now on Eads fub- 
ject, ‘Mri O. truly oblerves— 
« With refpect to Great Britain, the fettlement of the French in Lowifias 
na ought to be looked upon as extremely prejudicial to her. interests” (to. thofe 
intereits which he has before told us Mr. Addington had, by the’peace,’ 
“ carefully preserved” ) “ through the whole extent of the tranfatkantic he- 
milphere,” &c.—“ The article of mahogany alone will. be an irresarable 
Joss to this country.”-—* Auother very important branch of trade wilblikes 
wile be endangered; we mean the American fur-trade, which, ina climate 
fo variable as ours, is an object of the higheft confideration, as well in-e 
commercial refpect, as for general comfort.”— Jamaica would prefent to 
them an ealy conqueit, provided they were once tett.ed in {ufficient force 
on the continent cf America. The confequences that would refult from 
fach a lofs would be fatal to the interefis of this country in a variety.of 
views: it would deprive us of our fugar and rum trade, and would tend 
mott materially to the annihilation of our navy; without which the (Great 
Britain} could not exiit as a nation.”——“ If the French fix themfelvés) ih 
force on the continent of America, we may bid, in the event of ‘another 
rupture, a lafting farewell to our Wefi-Lndia potlettions; which will be 
confidered as an appendage to the main land, and which it will be impof- 
fible to hold, except at the pleafure and {ufferance of the French govern- 
ment. It will not be the ifland of St. Domingo, or Martinique, or Guada- 
loupe, contending againit Jamaica, Barbadoes, &c. &c. but a great: part 
of the wefiern hemi! iphere, which will foon prove an overmatch for every 
exertion of the Engliih to retain thofe potfetlions.” 
Such are a few of the evils which Mg. Orr contends muft, fooner or 
later, rejult from the pojfeflion of “Louifiana! Really if such caretul pre- 
fervation of our interefis be extended to many. other objects, our’ safety 


_will prove our ruin. Mr. Orr is decidedly of opinion, that the French, 


once efiabliihed im Louifiana, will obtain a complete influence and con- 
troul over the whole of North and South America, with the actual poflef- 
fion of all the Spanith and Portuguefe colonies in the latter ;—and that the 
two kingdoms of Spain and Po; tugal will, ere long, be funk into French 
provinces. Such a wide {cene of ruin as this opens to our view umay be 
more ealily conceived than exprefied.. But they who look back'on the 
events of the laft twelve years, will not confider fuch fears as chimerical. 
The author jufily comments on the implacable hatred of alb:the-revo- 
lutionary heroes, from Robe(pierre to Buonaparté, to this country;. and he 
adds “ the chara@er of the Corficans is {uch that, if they are injured, or 


even f{uppole them{clves injured, they never forgive.” A French wester.te- 


prefents them as “ brave, generous, courageous, and perfevering; but 


_ there is one vice which tulies fo many virtues: they are vindictive and 


revengeful to fuch a degree, that they never forgive, nor can any law, 
human or divine, refirain them.” In order to prove that Buonaparté does 
not differ from his countrymen in this re/pect, he adduces his accufation 
of Mr. Windham for endeavouring to procure his afiaffination, which he 
knew to be falle. He might have adduced a thouland other inftances of 
his revenge’ ul difpofitic n. “© He will, at prefent, if poffible, aflume and 


preferve the mafk of friendihip, either to enfure the. forbearauce of Great 
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Britain, or to make her inftrumental in forwarding his views: but, if he 
found: himfelf fufficiently ftreng, the malk would be thrown off, and the 
common theme of all the different factions that: ruled France tince the time 
of Robefpierre, would be refumed—*“ delenda eft Carthago ;” and the 
Englis Algerines, as they are pleated to denominate them, muft be extir- 
To avert the evils which threaten us, Mr. O. advifes a firict union bes 
tween Great Britain and America; a meafure which it is evidently the in- 
tereft of both to promote;. but which, we fear;.at the prefent moment, is 
“a confummation” more“ devoutly to be wilhed” than ardently to be ex- 


petted. 
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MISCELLANIES. 





The Nineteenth Report of the Society for bettering the Condition and increasing the 
“Comforts of the Por. 8vo. Pr.100. 1s. Hatchard, 1803. 


“EHS: number contains a long Introdutory Letter to the fourth volume 
of the Reports, addretied, by the writer, Mr. Bernard, to the minifter, 
‘Mri: Addington, in which a brief view is taken of fome of the prevailing 
vicesiofithe age, and of the remedies applicable to the fame. The chief 
of thetes\are® the /rofanation of the Sabbath, and the inordinate use of ardent shi- 
rits; to:the evil effects of which we can bear ample teftimony. The obfer- 
vations re{pecting both thete evils are particularly juft. Speaking of the 
difregatd of the Sabbath, by the higher. clatfes of fociety, Mr. B. truly re- 
marks: The SassarwH is now relerved, and fet apart, as an ofen day, for 
the exhibitions of the vain, the teatts of the opulent, the concerts of the idle, 
and/ the: philofophical meetings of the learned; while the menial fervant, 
and the cafual pallenger, within and without the doors, are corrupted and 
deteriorated by the example of thofe, to whom they fhould look up for in- 
-ftruv&ion andamendment.” ‘This open violation of the Sabbath is now come 
to fucha pitch, thatthe fafhionable parties on a Sunday are advertised in 
theiprints of the day, as regularly as the exhibitions at the theatres! 
_ AS to the dreadful effects of dram-drinking we perfeéily concur with Mr. 
_ Bernard. “ No power of uleiulnets, no fource of comfort, no love, no 
fympathy, ho kindred or focial affection, continues to exit, after this dread- 
ul habit is once engrafted in the conilitution. The MoRAL sENse sERMS 
-OBLSTERATED; and the wretched victim becomes a morbid and noxious 
incumbrance to that: community, of which he once had been a valued and 
ufeful member.” This is firi€tly corre’; but we diffent entirely from Mr. 
Bernard, as to the cause of this abominable praétice. ‘ The ule of ardent 
Spirits, like every other fpecies of se/f-murder, isan act of detpondency;” 
and he aferibes it, in a great meafure, to two fucceflive feafons of {carcity. 
We believe no fuch thing ; it is merely an imaginary caule ; and it is highly 
ridienlous to impute every practice hurtfil to the conftitution to mental del 
_ pondency, when it is notorious that drunkennels itfelf is more frequently im- 
putable to anaffeciion of an oppofite nature. Befides, complaints of the 
nee of this vice were frequent a century ago; and there is no evi- 
dence that the confumption of {pirits was greater during the two years al- 
laded to.than before... ‘. 
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As little reafon, in our opinion, is there for afferting that “ the principles 
and the /anguage of the poor,” as well as “their habits of life, are tito 
corrupted, not only by the plays of the profligate age of the Second Charles, 
but by {ome more recent produétions.” As far as the alfertion refpeéts the 
language of the poor, it is perfectly prepofiereus; and convinces us that) Mr. 
Bernard, in-his notions on this fubjeét, fpeaks more from ¢deory than from 
experience. We do not mean to defend many of the plays reprefented in 
our theatres, the morals of which are bad enongh, and in fome of our mo- 
dern plays in particular, the moft unmeaning and pnneceffary oaths are ins 
troduced ; but we are thoroughly convinced that the for are the only part 
of the audience, unlikely to be injured by fuch exhibitions. 

But, according to Mr. Bernard, nothing has “ done fo much injury to the 
moral character of the poor, as the neglect of their real and estimable virtues,” 
He mutt pardon us, however, for faying that this is the mere whine of mo- 
dern philanthropy, which can defery nothing but vzrtve in, the lower clafles 
of fociety, or vices imputable to any thing but their own depravity. We 
have jeen as much of the'e claffes as Mr. Bernard has feen, and we have 
paid as much attention to them as he. has paid. But our conclufion has 
been the reverfe of his, and leads us to deny the exiftence of any fuch ne- 
glect as that to which he here alcribes fuch fatal confequences.. We {peak, 
of courfe, generally, without meaning to exclude particular exceptions. 
We lament very much fuch inconfiderate remarks as thefe, which, we are 
perfuaded, will be productive of effeéts, diametrically oppofite to thofe which 
‘they are certainly intended to produce. 

Mr. B. holds up to our admiration a fociety eftablifhed at Cork, of which 
the Bilhop of Cork was prefident, the Roman Catholic bithop vice-prefi- 
dent, and a dilfenting minilter, lecretary ; and he feems to think this ex- 
ample worthy of imitation. Certainly Chriftian charity fhould be confined 
to no fect; bat we are yet to learn that more beneficial effeéts are to be 
produced by the joint efforts of perfons of all perfuafions, combined in one 
body, than by their feparate exertions, each being confined to his particu- 
‘lar fect. 

* The afrction and the interest of the parentis (are) ever, through the 
boundle{s variety of creation, increafed with the necessity of the offspring.” 
This remark, applied to the poor, efpecially of the metrepolis, is unhappily 
at variance with daily experience. But the fubjeé is an unpleafant one; 
and we forbear, unneceliarily to enter on the difeuflion. Oui the neceflity 
of providing a fyfiem of religious and moral edneation for the rifing gene- 
ration, ‘‘ regulated according to the rites and doctrines of the Church of 


England,” his remarks are more juli. Nothing, however, will tend fo 


mMuch.to meliorate the minds and morals of the poor, as the eftablifiment 
of free churches in different parts of the metropolis, on the plan of Mr, Dau- 
beny’s church at Bath. We have here an account of the Free Chapel Schools 
in Weti-firect, Seyen Dials, the management of which feems open to fome 
objection. In the firlt place, we do not perceive that they are under the 
‘eontroul of the clergyman of the parifh, which appears to us to be indilpen- 
fibly necetlary ; fecond!y, it feems that the people are drawn from attend~ 
“ance at their parifa church, which’ Mr. B. muft know, to, be a duty ineum- 
bent on them; and thirdly, the Tuelday Evening Lectures, and ihe Hymp- 
finging on that day, and on the Thurfday Mornings during the public exa- 
Minations, which laft from wine to ome, require more explanation than is here 
gen before we can pronounce them deferving of praife or imitation. Too 
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much vigilance, caution, and circum{peétion,.cannot be ufed in inflitutions 
of this nature. Well conduded they are produétive of the greatett benefit 
‘to the community; but ill conducted they only tend to increafe the number 
of bad fubjeéis. 
__- The Appendix to this number contains fome obje@tions to the late A& re- 
{pedting Cotton Mills, and the report of a Select Committee of the fociety on 
the fame. _Thefe objections apply to the reftriétive claules, regulating the 
hours of work, and the vifits of magiltrates; but they are mott frivolous, 
Night work is {tated to be necessary, and the vifits of magittrates fatal to suder- 
dination. And it is roundly afierted, that the intereft of the maffers will 
evince “that kindnefs and care towards the apprentices which the laws 
cannot enforce.” This, like fome of Mr. Bernard’s own pofitions, is fpe- 
cious in theory, but falfe in fact. We knew a manufadurer, not far from 
town, who had a great number of parifh apprentices ; but complaints of 
their treatment being preferred before a magifirate, the parties were fum- 
moned to appear, and #his very reason was alledged as an adequate proof of 
good treatment. A clofe inveftigation, however, enlued, the apprentices 
were found to have been nearly fiarved, and, to evade the confequences of 
his mifconduct, the manufacturer put a period to his exiftence! Our ob- 
jections to this fame Bill, and to the conduct of this fociety re{pecting it, 
were of a very different nature; but having fated them on a former occa- 
fion, it is needlels to repeat them here. 





Miscellaneous Selections in Verse and Prose, chiefly from the most eminent English | 
Classics. Calculated for the Improvement of Youth, but more particularly adapted. ' 
Sor the Use of Schools. By C. Hill. 8vo. Pr. 150. Canal, Salifbury; 
Wilkie, London. 1803. 


o« THIS is one of the moit judicious and unexceptionable Selections that has 
been yet publithed. It is neither too bulky nor expenfive for the genera- 
-dity of readers, nor too fcanty to afford the degree of amufement and in- 
firudlion, naturally expeéted from fimilar publications. The author, we 
ainderftand, is avery worthy and refpeétable teacher of an Englith {chool 
at Salifbury, where his care and his condué give univerfal fatisfaction ; and 
certainly this fele@tion for the ule of his pupils proves him to be a man of 
tafie, judgment, and piety. 








Gradus ad Cantahrigiam: or a Dictionary of Terms, Academical and Colleguial, or 
Cant, which are used at the University of Cambridge, with a Variety of curio 
and entertaining Illustrations, \8m0. Pr. 140. Richardions. 1805. 


AN entertaining and not useless Vade-mecum for fresh-men, and for vit 
tors to 
« Granta, fair Granta! where ftudious of ea‘e, 
I flept fev’n long years, and then loft my degrees,” 


But as a fpecimen is better than a charafter, take the following, gentle rea 
“der, as a fair fample of the whole. 
« A SPORTING MAN; a dashing fellow; a statute breaker; a Newmarket 
* Tounger; one who aiks himfelf, with Chaucer, 


‘ Whereto fhould I flady, and make myfelf wood,’ (i. e. madi) 


« Upon a booke alway in cloifier to pore?’ Prolog. to the Monte 
| Horat 
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« florace very finely alludes to a sforting man, in the following : 


‘ Hunc fi perconteris, avi cur atque parentis 

Preclaram ingrata ftringat malus inglivie rem, 

Omnia conductis co@mens obionia nummis ? 

Sordidus, atgue animi quod parvi nolit haberi. — Sat. IT. Lid. I. v.7. 


“ Quafi, Quiz. The following ‘Song’ was written by a gentleman of 


sporting talents, and appeared in the Morning Chronicle. The latter part 


would be more agreeable, if there was more /eviy in it. The author srorts 
sertous, which is out of character ! 


‘ Come, ye good College lads, and attend 'to my lays, 
I'll thew you the folly of poring o’er books ; 
For all ye get by it is mere empty praife, 
Or a poor meagre fellowthip, and fallow looks, 
Cherus.—Then lay by your books, lads, and never repine ; 

And cram not your attics 
With dry mathematics, 

But moiften your clay with a bumper of wine. 


The firft of mechanics was old Archimedes, 
Who play’d with Rome’s fhips, as he’d play cup and ball ; 
To play the fame game, I can’t fee where the need is— 
Or why we thould tag mathematics at all? 
Chorus.—-Then lay by your books, lads, &c. 


Great Newton found out the Binomial law, 
To raiie x + y to the power of b; 

Found the diftance of planets that he never faw, 
And which we mott probably never fhall fee. 


Chorus. —Then lay by your books, lads, &e. 


Let Whilion and Ditton tiar-gazing enjoy, 

And tafie all the {weets mathematics can give; 
Let us for our time find out better employ, 

And knowing lite’s {weets, let us learn how te Jive, 


- Chorus. —Then lay by your books, lads, &c. 


Thefe men ex absurdo conclufions may draw ; 
Perpetual motion they never could find : 

Not one of the fet, lads, could balance a ftraw— 
And longitude-feeking is hunting the wind. 


Chorus.-~Then lay by your books, lads, &c. 


If we ftudy at all, let us ftudy the means 

To make ourfelves friends, and to keep them when made; 
Learn to value the bleflings kind Heaven ordains— 

To make other men happy, let that be our trade. 


Chorus.—-Let each day be better than each day before; 
Without pain or forrow, 
To-day or to-morrow, 
May we live, my good Jads, to fee many days more.” 


Ffs Travels 
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Travels through the Southern Provinces of the Russian Empire, performed in the 
Years 1793 and 1794, By P.S. Pallas, Councilor of State to the Em- 
paror of all the Ruffias, &c. Embeilithed with'many Plates, Trant- 
ated from the German, without Abridgment, by Francis Biagdon, 

~ Elq.. ¥2mo. 2 vol. Pp. 704, Ridgway. 1803. 


_THE original travels of Pallas were noticed much at length in fome of 
our early Appendices; and we have, therefore, only to oblerve, in re!pect 
of the reient edition, that the t:anilation is correét, and that it is printed 
aud embellifhed, with the fame neatnefs and elegance, as the preceding 
volumes of Mr. Blagdon’s coilection of voyages and travels, to which the 
public is indebted for, the ability to obtain, at a trifling expence, works 
not before to be acquired but at a very confiderable coft. 


Moocriana: or, Selections from the Moral, Philosophical, and Miscelianeous Works 
of the late Dr. John Moore. Illustrated by anew biographical and critical Acs 
count of the Doctor and his Writings; and Notes histo:tcal, classical, and exe 
flanatory. By the Rev. F. Prevoft, and F. Blagdon, Eig., 2 vols, 
Crown Svo. Per. 606. 10s. Crofby and Co. 1803. 


Beauties of Dr. John Moore; selected from the Moral, Philosophical, and Miscellae 
neous Wotks of that esteemed Author, Sc. By the Rev. F. Prevoft, and 
F. Blagdon, Efq.. 12mo, Pe. 604. Crofby and Co. 1803. 


THESE are two editions of the fame work; the only difference being 
in the-fize of the paper, and in an advertifement prefixed to the edition in 
twelves, in which we are iold it is printed in a cheaper form “ for she use 
of schools and young persons.” But in felecting the beauties of any author for 
the ufe of ichools the greateii care fhoula be taken to expunge every ob- 
jeciionable, or even doubtful, patiage. Such care, however, has not been 
difplayed in the felection before us, or the following paflage would certain- 
ly have been expunged. 

“ FIGHTING FOR ONB’S CoUNTRY.—Do you not think fighting {or 
your king is fighting for your country?” 

« Very often it is juft the reverie ; fighting for a bad king, I confider as 
fighting againifi my country.” 

« Yet, you muft acknowledge that kings reign by the appointment of 
God; and therefore it feems a very daring thing in a man to atiempt to 
dethrone them.” 

« The peitilence is by the appointment of God, yet we ufe every means 
in our power to drive it out of the land,” 

Now there is neither deauty nor sense difplayed in this pafiage, and the 
only leffon to be derived from it by young fersons is a lellon of rebcllion.— 
We are furprized {uch a paliage fhould have efcaped the attention of the 
compilers, who are both of them men of found princip'es, and the lafi per- 
fons in the world to encourage difaffeGiion, In their future ‘election of 
Beauties, we are perfuaded, they will be more circumipect. 

The Life of Dr. Moore might morg properly be termed a panegyric on 
him and his works. Whoever has read the latter with attention mult know 
that they contain much objectionable matter, though certamly much live- 
ly defcription, and many amufing obfervations.. Notes are added to thele 
volumes by the editors; they are dedicated to Mr. Angeifiein, and are 

very neatly printed. 
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An Appeal to the Right Reverend the Archbifbops and Bifbops of the Chutch of 
England. 8vo. Pr. 16. Hatchard, Book/eller to ber Majefty / 1! 1808, ~ 


OUR audacity in prefuming to recommend fome venerable Clergymen, 
who are here termed “ our coadjutors and friends,” and of whofe affiftante. 
and friendihip any man might be proud, as proper objects of promotion to 
the rank and dignity of Prelates of the Eftablifhed Church, is the alledged 
motive 0: this appeal to the Epifcopal Bench, which is likely, it is. faid, to 
be difgraced by fach company. ‘Lhe only zames which we remember to 
have mentioned (though we alluded to many others), as calculated to do honour 
to that Bench, are thote of a Vbitaker, a Boucher,a Daubeny, an Andrewe:, and 
a Gleig. And we have very good reafon to believe that their Graces and their 
Lordihips would not think themfelves dithonoured by fuch aiJociates. But 
this zealous Gentleman need not be alarmed, for, we can affure him, that 
our recommendation is not likely to bave any great weight with his Ma- 
jefly’s prefent Minifters, of whofe ecclefiaftical promotions, however, we 
have not {poken in terms of cen/fure. : 

This Appellant fays, *‘ there is good ground for believing, that this Re- 
view may have hitherto efcaped the attention of many of your Lordthips;” 
but as he does not chufe to explain what that ground is, we can only ane 
{wer, generally, that we have good ground to believe that no fuch ground, 
goed or bad, exilts. However the ftatement of this fuppofition fupplies him 
with a pretext for informing their Lordfhips, what, if their Lordthips read 
the work and fome of them this man knows do read it, it would be the 
height of infolence and prefumption in him to ftate to them, that “ the 
Anti-Jacovin Reviewers have afforded,” numerous inttances, “ of corrupt 
criticifm, lax morality, and unfound theology.’ But he, very prudently; 
declines to ‘‘ tire their Lordthips’ patience,” or to “ offend their feelings by 
a circum(iantial catalogue’’ of fuch inftances. Surely if this confideration 
prevented him from detailing the whole of our wickeane({s, in point ‘+ of 
corrupt criticifm, and lax morality,” it was a duty which he owed to their. 
Lordthips, to the public, and to dimfe/f (to fay nothing of ourfelves), to de- 
tail, at leait, one folitary inftance of it. But no, even this would, we fup- 
pofe, have tired their Lordthips’ patience and offended their feelings, and 
fo after folemnly preferring againft us a charge of the moft heinous nature, 
a charge which, it true, would render us utterly undeferving of all protec; 
tion, countenance, or credit, becaufe we fhould be utterly deftitute of al} 
princ.ple, honour, or honetiy ; he does not adduce a fingle proof in fupport 
of it, from the firft page to the laft of his pamphlet, but has the daring jn- 
folence to expect that bis ipfe dixit'will be admitted in lieu of proof! By 
corrupt crit‘cilm, muft be meant either fuch criticifin as is favourable to im- 
piety, vice, and immorality, aecording to the proper .aceeptation of the 
word; or elfe, as the word is ufed, in refpect of election., teftimony, and of 
other /ega/ purpofes, criticiim, in which the critic is led, by corruption, 
bribery, or {ome interefted motive, to belye his real fentiments. Now, in 
whichever of thefe fenfes the word is here pled, we dare, our afailant to 

-produce, from the firtt number to the laft of our Review, one folitary preef 
of the faét; and we here, in the moii folemn manner, without mental te- 
-ferve, or methodiftical equivocation, declare i# to be falfe and calummious, 
and bim to bea wilful and audacious uxyar. We fhall net foop to defend 
the ufe of the word /yar where it is fo firitily applicable, but refer our 
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readers for our fentiments refpecting fuch expreffions, for which we have 


authority no lefs than that of {cripture, “ confirmation ftrong as proof of 


Holy Writ,” to one of our late numbers ; fentiments which were honoured 
with the approbation of fome of the mofi meek and pious men in his Ma- 
jefty’s dominions, . | 
» So much for our lax morality and our corrupt criticifm. As to our unfound 
theology there is not a Diffenter nor a Methodift in the kingdom who would 
not maintain fuch a charge againft us by a hundred arguments, drawn from 
perverted texts of {criptare; yet this man, who wifhes to deftroy our credit 
with the Bifhops, and to impeach the fincerity of our attachment to the 
Church, and who fits down for that exprefs purpofe, only attempts to brin 
forward one fact, which does any thing but prove the juftice of his aflertion. 
This fact was the fame which was objected to us, by a writer in the Chriftian 
Obferver, under the fignature James, whom we zow underftand to bea re- 
fpe&able Clergyman of Briftol, and whom we are, therefore, forry, to find 
eontributing his aid to a more than femi-methodiftical publication, particu- 
larly, when he knows that the pages of this Review are open to any animad- 
verfions on our owa writings, of a decorous and temperate nature. At the 
clofe of our lait number we entered into fuch an explanation of that fa@,’ 
as could fcarcely fail to be fatista€tory-to every impartial and unprejudiced 
mind. It related to a review, which appeared in a preceding number, 
of a pamphlet entitled “ Coufiderations on the prefent St: te of Religion, fpecu- 
dative and practical, in this Country.’ We are accufed by our prefent affailant 
of “ having. afforded” our “ fan&ion to a meafure, which involves the 
ruin of the ~hurch, and is pregnant with the m: ft fatal confequences to res 
ligion ;” becaufe we did not fufiiciently condemn that work ; and it is taken 
for granted, that we approved al} that we did not cenfure. Such a cone 
clufion no man who was not bereft of judgment or of honefty, could pofli- 
bly draw. We utterly difclaim al] fach fanétion and all fuch approbation. 
Certain it is, however, that the work in queftion was not ceniured with 
the feverity which it deferved to incur. The true reafons for this omif- 
fion we have fairly fiated, and it is needles to repeat them here. Between 
us and our ajiailant the public muft cecide. We mutt obferve, however, 
that it ill becomes the writer . ho condemns us for excefs of feverity in 
general, to cenfure us for too little feverity in particular infiances. Ano- 
ther charge preferred againft us by the appellant is ‘* the unprincipled 
freedom with which’ we “ admit anonymous libels upon the moral cha- 
racter of individuals.” As he has not condefcended to fpecify a fingle 
inftance of this fort, a general denial of the charge wil! fuftice ; for, Onus 
probandi imponitur €i qui accufat. The fame anfwer may be given to the 
unfupported ailertion, alike ridiculous and falfe, that we ‘ have depre- 
ciated the value of charaéter, by diminifhing (not to fay deftroying) its 
fecurity.” If expofure and reprobation of vice, however exalted, or how- 
ever protected, be the means of deftroying the fecurity of character, we 
plead guilty to the charge, and thould blufh to difavow our’guilt. But, 
it feems to our plain unfophitticated minds, that virtue conftitutes a fe- 
curity for characier that cannot be deftroyed. A worie charge remains 
behind, and one, no doubt, which the fagacious appellant thought would 
produce the greateft cffe& upon the venerable perfonages to » hom he di- 
reéts his appeal. We have,,. borridile diétu ! prefumed to quettion the infal- 


“fibility, of a-bifhop,. of a bithop, too, whe once acknowledged that be was 
witbia fix bours of being born a diffenter! If this be really an inexpiable 
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offence, we have no hopes of abfolution. We are not,, indeed, fo pre- 
fumptuous as to expec it, though, we are told, we confider ourfelves as 
the “"iArzroy Qar xx} pos cwlne of the eftablifhment.” If that eftablifh- 
men: be not preferved by the ight of the gofpel, it will not be able to 
fiand againft even the mo/? friendly fapport of fach a defender as this, 

What the bithops had to do with the defence of the Briti/b Critics we 
really fhould have been at tome Iefs to conjecture, if this ingenious gen- 
tleman had not kindly informed us. Thinking that the paftoral duties 
of their office are not fatlicient to employ their lordéhips’ time and atten- 
tion, he cals upon them, firft, “as guardians of public morals” to notice 
gur offences in attacking the charaéters of individuals; and fecondly “ as 
the difcerning patrons of literary merit” to chaftife us for our prefumptu- 
ous attacks on the Britith Critics which ‘‘ mark our fpirit and our prin- 
ciples.” 

« Inftead of exercifing that genero:s emulation of liberal. minds, which 
does homage to excellence, while it endeavours to outftrip it; thefe men 
have difplayed only that jealous oppofition, which feeks to attain a com- 
parative elevation, by depretiing the credit of arival. ‘Their machinations, 
in this inftance, will prove as impotent as they are difhonourable. I need 
nol tell your lordfhips, that the condutors of the Britic Critic have efta- 
blithed their character as fcholars, gentlemen, philofophers, and divines ; 
and that it is equally creditable to their temper, and their underftandings, 
that they have treated their angry afflailants with quiet difregard.” 

Is this a fop to Cerberus? or is it merely a fpecimen of that fpecies of 
modern rhetoric in the ule of which Mr. Erikine is known to be pre-emi- 
nently ikilfal? That aman may bea fcholar without being a gentleman, 
a gentleman without being a fcholar, or either or both without being a 
philofopher: and a philofopher, a gentleman and a fcholar, without bein 
a divine, or a divine without being either, is certainly within the limits 
of p flibility. Indeed that man’s knowledge of life mult be very circum, 
fcribed whofe own experience does not tupply him with living inftances 
of the fa. That the conduétors of the Britith Critic, however, are £en~ 
tlemen is a truth not fufceptible of denial, becaufe one of themfelves, who 
muft be a competent witnefs, made an open declaration, to that effec, 
laft year, in language not very diffimilar to that employed in this notable 
extract. Nor have we the fmallefi hefitation in exprefling our acqui- 
efcence in the juftice of the appellant’s praife, as applied to the principal 
conductor of the Britifh Critic, Mr. ArncHpEACON Nares, whois cer- 
tainly an accomplithed fcholar and a found divine, and as incapable of 
founding forth his own prailes, as of writing the pamphlet before us. But 
let no man ofa different defcription prefume to take fhelter beneath the 
wing of fs reputation. The forbearance, in one refpect, has been on our 
pari. But verbum fat. We fhall not, very eafily, be provoked to with- 
draw it. Two poinis this writer would have done well to afcertain, be- 
fore he penned the foregoing paffage. Firft, whether or no that gviet di/- 
regard (precluding, of courfe, all complaint and remonftrance) to which 
he adverts had been firi@ly obferved; and fecondly, whether in compli- 
menting, indifcriminately, all the writers in the Britifth Critic, and con- 
demning, as indiferiminately, all the writers in the Anti-Jacobin Review, 
he would not be guilty of felf contradiftion as well as of flagrant injuffice. 
We thall) briefly obierve to him, that here he has betrayed either grofs 
ignorance, or wilful perverfion. 
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The catalogue of our crimes is not yet complete, for another weighty 
charge exhibited againii us is that we “ have poured abufe upon the admi- 
niftration-of” our “‘ country.” That is, we have been guilty of the hor- 
rible prefumption of thinking, and perhaps of declaring, that all the wif 
dom and talentS of the kingdom are not concentrated in the prefent ca- 
binet; that the peace of Amiens was neither glorious, nor honourable, nor 
fafe for this country ; fince it neither gave'us “ indemnity for the pati” nor 
** fecurity for the fuiure;” that Mr. ADp1nGtoNn was not fo able a Pre 
mier as Mr. Pitt; nor Lord Hawkesbury, notwith{tanding “ his he- 
reditary difpofition to’ office,” quite fo great a fiatelinan as Lord Gren- 
VILLE. Without purfuing the comparison farther, we may poflibly have 
thought that Lord Sr. Vincenr is not the very dest firft Lord of the Admi- 
ralty that could have been felected; and that fome of the young gentle- 
men, who have been fent to foreign courts, in the capacity of ambafla- 
dors at this mofi critical and moft awful period, would have been ‘more 
innocently, if not more /vofitably, employed at home, in directing a pack of 
foxhounds, or in tranflating fome favourite clailic. For fuch mifdeeds we 
have nothing to alledge, by way of palliation or excule; but we humbly 
fubmit, that while the‘e fins were {v firongly urged againft us, it would 
have been but fair to throw into the oppotite fcale our meritorious con- 
dué (for fo this affailant muft think it) in tupporting, almoft alone, the prin- 
cifle on which the preient minifters came, into power. Be that as it may, 
we are hardened in our iniquity, and hall proceed in dws “ miniftering 
to the worft patfions of the human heart, and even treading upon the brink of 
the pillory.” And, which may appear {iill more firange to some of our al- 
failants, we would rather be élo0d-hcunds whole province it is to run down 
assassins and bring them to justice, than Treasury spaniels, who, without a 
will, a word, a thought of their own, baiely /icé themfelves into favour 
and affluence. 

“At the clofe of his pamphlet the appellant feels it neceflary to apologize 
for not prefixing his name to it, on the sole ground that its fuppreflion may 
imply a want of refpect for the epilcopal beuch;—this he reprefents as 
“« the only imaginable ground.” With all due deierence, however, to his 
fuperior penetration, we venture to alert that {o a more upright and intel- 
Jigent mind, it would have occurred, that where charges of a moft ferious 
nature are preferred againft any fet of men, without a fingle proof to fup- 
port them, and refiing therefore excluiively on the credit of the acculer, 
it is an indifpenfible duty, in the party who brings them forward, to avow 
himfelf, that the public may know whiether he be deferving of credit.— 
Refpeci for the, szélic then thould have led him to difclofe his name. The 
bifhops, too, hada right to expect it, fince one of the moft learned and 
moft able of that venerable body, had not {crupled, in a valuable publica- 
tien of his own, to {peak in terms of commendation of that very work, 
which he is here told contains nothing but a mals of wickednefs and pro- 
fligacy; of ‘ lax morality, corrupt critici m, and unfcund theology,” all of 
which, it is evident, had efcaped bis loidihip’s attention. 

As to ourselves, we allure our aflailant, we do not * complain.” It 1s to 
us pertectly immaterial, whether the work proceed from an Hofpital im 
Weliminiter, a Sunday School in Somerfetihire, or the cloiet of an ex- 
temporaneous preacher within a few miles of the metropolis. If we really 
be Jax in our mofals, corrupt in our criticiim, and unfound in our theolo- 
gy3 if we really do minilter to the wortt paflions of the human heart, and 
aim 
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aim ‘under the garb of friends an exterminating blow at the vitals” of 
the church; we deferve, not merely the “ fmile” of a fanatic, and the 
pity” of a miniiler, but the execration of every honeft man, and even 
death itfelf; and whether we receive it, for fuch crimes, from a ftab in the 
dack, or from the more open attacks of an enemy, is to us a matter of as 
IMiie impoctance, as.it evidently is to this writer himfelft 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


a 
Missionary SOcIery. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


| HAVE attentively perufed the defence of the Miffionary Society, con 
tained in your laft “Number, againft the ftri€tures which in your Maga- 
zine for December latt were pafled upon that inftitution. And although I 
am ready to admit that its leaders perfuade themfelves that they are ren- 
dering the moft important fervices to mankind, yet I think it clear, from 
their own conceflions, that fociety has much mifchief to apprehend from 
their blind and milguided zeal. It is plain that their grand obje@ is 
profelytifm; an object than which nothing can be more calculated to inflame 
the paffions, to fubdue the reafon, and to hurry men into the inconfiderate 
adoption of meaiures, the tendency and confequences of which it is im- 
poflible to forefee. 1 am not to be underftood here as undervaluing the 
important, the more than ever neceflary duty, of endeavouring to check 
the progrefs of vice, by oppofing to it the mild and falutary influence of Res 
ligion: but the grand aim of thefe miflionaries isto make converts to their 
own particular faith. Without adverting to their original defign of fpread- 
ing Chriliianity among the heathen ; a defign which might have been much 
more fafely and beneficially purfued by affifting, with their funds, the So- 
ciety for promoting Chriftian Knowledge; it feems that their moti ani- 
mating projects, and thofe in purfuit of which their numerous traéts are 
chiefly difperfed, are the diffemination of their religious principles at home, 
and the overthro. of popery abroad. With regard to the firft, it is ob- 
Vioufly expedient for them to fpeak with fome kind of referve; but from 
the very compofition of the fociety it is but too clear, that the principles 
which they feck to inculcate, though by them denominated the principles 
of the Chriftian Religion, are not thofe of the Church of England; out of 
which | know of no ftandard of Chriftian principles in this country. The 
fociety we are told was formed, about feven years fince, by a confiderable 
number of ferious individuals, confifting partly of Clergymen connecled with 
the Eftablifhment (a term clearly importing that they cannot be called 
Clergymen of the Eftablithment), ditlenting Minitters of various denomi- 
nations, and laymen in both communions. ‘ The bond of union betwecn 
thefe feemingly heterogeneous charaéters is declared to be an agreement 
* to lay afide, or rather to keep out of fight, the diftin@tive principles of 
their refpeive feAs.” It is not therefore to’ be expeéted that while, for 
the fake of mutual concurrence, they keep out of fight the diftinétive prin- 
ciples which they refpectively poflefs, they thould promote the principles 
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which none of them really poffefs—the genuine principles of the Churth’ 
of England. it is much rather to be apprehended that their animating 
principle is hoftility to that Church. I know, indeed, that fome of them, 
defirous of obtaining the confidence and fupport of certain members of the 
Ettablifhment, have profeffed a firm adherence to it, in all their views and 
exertions. But how can this profeffion be reconciled with the titles of the 
books which in their late report, they undertake to circulate. Among thofe 
books, excepting the Holy Scriptures themfelves (to which all fectarifts 
profefs to appeal), is there one which is recognized by our Church? In- 
ftead of the Church Catechifm, we here find thofe of Dr. Watts and the 
Affembly. And, next to ‘ the Eilay,” which has not come within my ob- 
fervation, and of which therefore I cannot fpeak, the work which the fo- 
ciety feems moft eager to circulate at home and imitate abroad, is that 
grand code of methodiftical fanatifm, the Evangeiical Magazine. Of a 
fimilar ftamp we may fairly fuppofe the tracts to be, of which thefe miffion- 
aries circulate half a million of copies yearly. (for I underftand tdis to be 
the number in circulation, inftead of a million and a half, as ftated in your 
Magazine). The circulation of fo much f(chifm and fanatifm mutt furely 
be fraught with the utmoft danger to the Church, and I cannot conceive 
in what manner the prets can. be more mifchievoufly employed than in thus 
undermining our religious eftabliflment, the fall of which muft inevitably 
be attended with the iubverfion of our civil inftitutions. 

Befides the diftribution of tracts, one of the means avowedly reforted to 
by this fociety is, wllage-preaching; a tern of decidedly methodiftical im- 
port. The Minijfers of Chri? who are employed in this occupation, and who 
fo judge from the compotition of the fociety, have probably affumed that 
title without epifcopal authority, are faid to be affifted by profetfed /aymen. 


_ From {uch inftru@ion, what can be expected but the increafe of fanaticifm ? 


}n juftification of thefe wild and irregular proceedings, the miffionaries, as 
they term themfelves, fay that ‘“ as we difcovered fo much zeal for the con- 
verfion of the heathen abroad, it was equally our duty to adminifter inftruc- 
tion to thote at home, feeing it was very manifeft that in many towns, vil- 
Jages, and harulets, the poorer part efpecially of the inhabitants were as ig- 
norant of the Chrifiian Religion as the natives of Otaheite or of Africa.” 
If this were a true picture of any part of the country, would it not be the 
beft remedy for the evil to perfuade the people to go regularly to church? 
where elfe cau they be better infiructed in their duty ? where elfe can they 
join in more excelient prayers? where elfe can they find a form of devotion 
comparable with the Liturgy of the Eftablifhment? But really te judge 
from the language of thefe Miflionaries, it would be impoffible to fuppofe 
that any Churches were open, or that the people had any other opportunity 
of worfhipping God than that which is afforded them by this heterogeneous 
fociety. 

One part of the Defence is too curious to be paffed over in filence. In - 
refutation of the charge, ‘‘ that under thefe meafures of oftenfible benevo- 
Jence were concealed motives and plans of a feditious tendency, and hoftile 
to the interefts of government,” it is faid, *‘ I have never heard a political 
fubje& introduced (meaning at the meetings of the fociety), and 1 believe 
no fociety in the world is lefs acquainted with the political princ'ples of its 
members than ours :” and does the writer of the Defence confider this as a 
fufficient proof or fecurity that the Miflionary Society is not or may not be 


fubtervient to plans of a feditious tendency? Does he think that, — 
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Yarly in times like thefe, the minds of men can be a perfec& blank on poli» 
tical fubjeéts ? that there is no neceflity of inculcating into them good and 
loyal political principles? Or is he of opinion that loyalty is an unneceflary 
virtue, or no virtue af all? Has he forgotten that the Holy Scriptures are 
very careful to teach men their dutiesas fubjeéts, and can he perfuade him- 
felf that the expounders of thofe fcriptures—tnat the Maiflers of Religion 
can be juftified in negleGing, in turn, to enforce thofe duties, on the per- 
formance of which depend the peace and good order of fociety? Having 
ferioufly deliberated on thefe topics, he will icarcely be difpoted again to 
boaft that “ no fociety in the world is Jefs acquainted with the political prin. 
ciples of-its members than ours.” 

A fecond grand object which engages the attention of .the Miffionary So» 
ciety, is nothing lefs than the fabverfion of popery it thofe countries where 
that religion is eftablithed, and more particularly im France... -kn purfuit of 
this object, to judge from the “ Report concerning the ftate-of ¥réligion in 
France,” the miflionaries which have been fent to that country have met 
with great encouragement and even fuccets ‘They have (according to the 
Report), been patronized by members of the Legitlative Aslembly—they 
have been ‘“ received with cordiality by perfons of refpectable ttation and 
influence.” Nay, ftrange to tell, an Italian Lithop has, iu their favour, 
been treacherous to the church of which he con tinge to be a dignitary 5 
and ‘¢ feeling firongly on account of the abominations of popery, appears 
ready to lend his utmoft affiftance to diffufe the purer principles of the Pro. 
teftant faith !” 

Abhorrent as I am from the abufes, the errors, and indeed the very fpi- 
rit of the See of Rome, I cannot refrain from reprobating as Hlegitimate 
and as highly mifchievous the endeavours, which are here avowed, to fub- 
vert the religion of that See in Roman Catholic countries. What .right 
have we, as Proteftants, to difturb the religious eftablifiments of other 
‘countries? What fhould we fay, if the Papitts were to fend their miffiena- 
ries here in order to convert us to their faith, and ‘to refiore its, prepon- 
derance in this country? And however convinced we may be on folid 
grounds that ours is the true religion, they are, doubtlefs , _equaily fo on 
grounds which they imagine to be folid, with regard to their's, and as there 
is no umpire to decide between us, n0 hing remains but for us refpettively 
to leave each other in the undifturbed enjoyment of our feveral profeffions. 
One of the charges which we have been accaftomed~ to make againtt the 

artifans of the Romith Church has béen, that they were actuated by an 
infatiable defire to make profelytes. Let us take cure not to incur a fimilar 
charge. 

- It is a very ferious matter to attempt the overthrow of the Religious Rita- 
blifhment of a country, whatever it may be. When the ancient fentiments 
and habits of a people, in regard to religion, are difturbed andunfettled, it 
is impoflible to fay what con.equences may enfue, and it denotes the groffett 
ignorance of human nature, and the ttmot decreevof prefumption to fup- 
pote that it is inthe power of any fei of mien, particulatly inia, foreign goun- 
try, to regulate the future condition of. that people. Suppofing that the 
Miffionary Society were to fucceed in flibverting the Papacy, are they, cet- 
tain of being able to fubftitute any other religion i its place? Nay, axe 
they prepared to fay, what is the religion whic ch they would with to be thus 
fabftituted ? It is difficult, indeed, to afcertcim what is the precife religion 


which they feck to propagate, and to which they give the term of pure 
Chriftianit e 
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Chriftianity.. Certainly it is not that which at the Reformation took place 
of'the corruptions of the Church of Rome. The Reformed Church pre- 
ferved the Hierarchy, while it correéted abufes, and it continued to be, 
what the Church of Chrift always had been, from the days of the apoftles, 
Epifeopalian. But the’ Miffionary Society, far from confidering epifcopal 
authority as\neceffary for the exercife of the functions of the miniftry, feems 
to think itfelf, fully authorized to confer Holy Orders. or it is propofed 
“*:to felect a few young men of the French nation, whole hearts may be in- 
clined to the fervice of God, for the purpofe of giving them fuch full and 
appropriate inftrutions as may fit them for the Chriftian Minifiry in their 
own country.” It will not be pretended that the interference of a Bifhop 
was here dreamt of, as neceflary to authorize thefe young men to aflume 
the character of Chriftian Minitters. Indeed, the whole of the Defence and 
of the Heport proves that it is not an Epifcopahan, and, of courle, not an 
Apofolic Church, which the miffionaries feek to plant, either in the heathen- 
ith or in popifh countries. What then is the form of Chriftianity which, 
under the denomination of pure, they with to propagate? It is plain that on 
this important point they are not, nay more, they never can be, agreed 
among themfélves. Were they arrived at'the fummit of their wifhes; had 
they accomplifhed their grand object, the fal: of the Romith church, and 
did it depend upon them to ereét another church in its place, they would 
quarrel among themfelves, refpecting the form of the edifice. Although, 
for the purpofe of oppofing what is eftablifhed, they ‘‘ confent to Jay afide, 
or, rather, to keep out of fight the diftin€tive principles of their refpective 
fe&s;” yet fhould they ever come (which heaven forbid!) to found a reli- 
gion, their diftinétive principles would no longer be kept out of fight; each 
fé& would be juft as zealous in promoting its own peculiar tenets, as they 
all colle&tively are in attacking what they all difapprove; and the fociety, 
which is confolidated, not by harmony of fentiment—not by congeniality 
of principle, but folely by the purfuit of a common object would be re- 
folved into its original and difcordant elements. 
lam, Sir, &c. 
A Memeer or tHe Cuurcu oF ENGianp. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 








STATE of /u/pence has often been reprefented as one of the moft 
painful to which the human mind can be fubjeéted ; and fuch a ftate 
thas it been the lot of the Britith nation to experience from the ninth day of 
March: to the prefent hour, a period of nearly feven weeks !—!t appeared 


to, us, and we believe'to every thinking man in the kingdom, who is not | 


a member of the'Cabinet, that his Majefty’s miniflers muft have fixed the 
terms from which they would not recede, in their difference with the Cor- 
fican Conful, ‘before they advifed. his Majefty to fend a meflage to the 
Houfes and to embody his militia, a meafure recourfe to which is only _al- 
lowed by the law, in cafe of a threatened invafion of the country, or other 
“imminent danger. | Under this impreffion, we conceived it_impoflible that 


‘even a month thould elapfe without-obtaining a decifive anfwer from the | 


-Confular Court at St. Cloud, or without the adoption of fome decifive line 


of condu@ on the part of the Britifh Government. We know, indeed, 
i. that 
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that it was the intereft, and would, therefore, be the wiffvand the detér 
mination of the Conful to protraét the negoviation, until his fehemes thould 
be miore nearly approached to maturity; but we gave our minifters credit 
for knowing, ftill better than ourfelves, his charatter and defigns, and cons 
fequently expected that they would 10 longer be dupes to his: profeffions of 
‘hisarts. ‘There can only be one poffible cafe in which this indecifion and 
delay would be produétive of a beneficial effect ; a cafe, which woild be 
{peak a criminal neglect in one department of the ttate; we mean‘ in the 
event of our not having a fleet in fufficient forwardnefs to annoy our enemy 
er to prote& ourfelves. This, however, will form the fubje@ of future 
confideration, when the minifters fhall have explained their conduc to 
Parliament. 

Meanwhile the French have not been idle. Though through the me- 
dium of their protiituted prints, they have denied the exiftence of extraor. 
dinary preparations in the ports of Havre, Saint-Maloes, and Breft,'a de- 
nial which fome of our own periodical writers have ftupidly repeated as 
decifive of the fact, they have paffed unnoticed the atlemblage of troops 
in the Low Countries and in French Flanders, and the vaft collection of 
boats in the canal which conneéts Dunkirk with Bruges and Oftend, and 
thence opens an eafy communication with Holland. “lis from-that quartér 
that the principal attacks againft this country will be directed. Though their 
defiined expedition to Louifiana hasalfobeen fulpended fora time, teftit hhould 
be ftopped in its paffage by our fhips, feveral veilels have failed from thie 
different ports of France, with troops for the colonies; and: it is even @ 
doubt with us whether fome of thefe are not bound to the Brazt/s.—An~ 
tuunx O'Connor, too, whofe abfence in /aly, and recent return to Pa- 
ris, our readers may recolle& to have feen announced in the Paris Papers, 
bas aétuaily been in Ireland, with his fellow-traitor, Enjnetty evgaged’in' dn 
‘occupation congenial to his foul, raking up the embers of rebellion, antl 
labouring to blow them into a flame. ‘Tis a melancholy fa@, that he 
found that devoted country but too ripe for his purpofe,; and there cannot 
exift a doubt that it will be one of the firft objects of attaek, in the event 
of awar. We are forry to fay, that we know more of the ftate of treland, 
than our loyalty to our fovereign, andonr attachment to our country, will 
allow us to proclaim tothe world. The fact of O’Connor’s vifit, maft, we 
fhould fuppofe, be known to Lord Hardwicke, and confequéntly to the 
minifter, but his fafe return to Paris fufficiestly thews the difpofition of 
the peafantry of Ireland, and the facility with which the vigilance of the 
government is eluded. Meafures, prompt, vigorous, aiid ‘decifive, can 
alone reftore Ireland to a liate of comparative fafety. , 

If it were poflible for any thing to exceed in falichood and audacity, the 
various attacks on our king and country, which have appeared im the Won- 
fular Gazette fince the peace, the manifefto of Buonapartein the Hamburgh 
Correfpondenten of the 1{t of April, would exceed them-aH: \In that ma- 
nifefto, inferted by the expre/s command of the French Gonfal, ifued with 
that decifive tone which proves, beyond a doubt, bis refolution to ‘exercife 
fovereign power over the independent Setiate and city of SHumbargly when- 
ever it may fuit his purpofe fo to do, there was a per/onal attack on the vVir- 
tuous monarch of theie realms, of a nature at once fo bafe,- fo daftardly, 
and fo malignant, as could, we fhould fuppofe, have proceeded only: from 
the black heart of a determined regicide. Time was when every Britith 
fabje& would have ftarted up as one man ‘to revenge fuch a daring ‘and-pro- 
fligate infult on their beloved foyereign ; but in thefe {pirithefs;-peace-lov- 
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ing times, all virtuous and manly feeling feems to have given way to cers 
tain degenerate and baftard fentiments of cowardly prudence, foreign from 
our ifle, and repugnant to the generous nature of ifs former inbabitants, 
Far from being difpofed to refent this infult to their fovereign, the patriotic 
writers of the prefent day have not deemed it even worthy their notice. 
‘The nation, however, which will tamely fubmit to fuch infults and threats 
as that manifefio contains, muft never more aifume a character of great- 
nefs. nor expéct to meet with diftinétion or refpect, from the other nations 
of Europe! Never furely was fuch a violation of the laws and ufages of 
ations exhibited as in the circumftances attending this extraordinary pa- 
per; whether we confider its contents, or the peremptory order for its in- 
fertion in a foreign gazette. It is fufficiently clear that his Confular Ma. 
jefty is difpofed to exercife, by anticipation, that univerfal fovereignty to 
which his ambition has long afpired, and of which it has never loft fight.) 
In our laftnumber, we defended ourfelves from the falie imputation 
caft upon us of a fanguinary difpofition, as evinced in our wifhes for a 
new war with France. Since that time, however, a writer in a paper 
‘known to be fubjeét to the nod and beck of the treafury, has had the affur- 
ance to talk, with a delicacy and refinement of language peculiar to him- 
felf, of Mr. Windham and his blood-bounds, tis tubfequent affertion that 
this foul and contemptible libel was not written by a near relative of the 
minifter was a work of {upererogation, for it was eaiy to perceive that a 
thing fo vulgar and fo wretched could not claim a gentleman for its parent, 
»Mor rife, in-its paternal preienfions, fuperior to the level of a frroling player. 
If to be jealous of the honour, folicitous for the interes, and anxious for 
the fafety, of our country; if to regard the Firft Con{ul of France, as the 
aoft inveterate enemy of Great Britain, and to endeavour to rouze the 
{pirits of our countrymen, to put them on their guard againit his infidious 
defigns, and.meditated attacks ; if this be the charaéteriftic of a bloods 
bound, the appellation may be fairly app.ied to us. Nay, we repeat, what 
we have advanced in a former part of this number, that we would rather 
be a blood-bouud, whofe proper province it is to difcover affafiins and to 
bring them to juttice, than a Treafury /paniel, who without a word, a 
thought, a will of iis own, fawns and licks itfelf into favour and affluence. 
But perifh the groveling and contracted mind, that, at a crifis fo awful 
and momentous as the prefent, which calls for the united efforts of every 
heart and hand in the kingdom, can fix its attention on fuch paltry ob- 
jects. y 
Jt is with infinite concern, in the prefent perilous ftate of public affairs, 
that we find the negotiations with Mr. Pitt for the return to office of him- 
felf and his former affociates in power, have been broken off. If it be 
true, as afferted, that Mr. Addington refufed to a&t with Lord Grenville 
and Mr. Windham, he is a much bolder man than even we believed him 
_to be. Atall events, he has taken upon himfelf the moft dreadful weight 
_ of retponfibility that ever refted on the fhoulders of a minifter ; while he 
. has left the nation to deplore the want of that vaft combination of talents 
and ef knowledge which can, we are perfuaded. alone -refcue this: coun- 
_ try in particular, and Europe in general, from the horrible precipiceron 
the brink of which they now fland. At no period | of our hiftory wags a 
broad, firm, and able adminifiration, ating upen principles, clear, fixed, 
_ and decitive, fo imperioufly neceilary, as at the prefent moment,! whta 
_ the fate of Europe hai zs fufpended by a fingle thread! ioajd 
pri 22, 4 giz 
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APPENDIX 


TO VOLUME XIV. 
a 


L’Univers, Poéme en ke en douze chants. Suivies de Notes et d’Ob- 
fervations Bad le Syftéme de Newton, et la Théorie Phyfique de la 
Terre. rné de Figures d’apris Raphael, Le Pouffin, Fufeli, le 
Barbier ; avec Vignettes d'apr?s Monnet et Lejeune. The Univerfe; 
a Poem in Profe. 8vo. Pr. 478. Paris. 1801. 


Frenchman is, and always has been, the Frere Fa-tutto of Vol 

taire. The late fuccefles of his nation have not contributed to 
make him think lefs of his capabilities. At prefent there is rothing 
which the thoufands and ten thoufands of Gallican Savans do not 
imagine within their grafp. They aflume an uncontrouled command 
over both the moral and the phyfical world. Nature in their hands 
is compelled to take what form they pleafe, and kingdoms and govern- 
ments are the mere play-things of their caprice. Kings difappear, and 
reappear at their command, and the Supreme Ruler of heaven and 
earth exifts or is annihilated at their we//. 

The perufal of the work now before us irrefiftibly called forth thefe 
reflexions. The namelefs author informs us that he means “ to paint 
the Universe, phyfical, moral, political, and religious!” And this 
complete whole of phyfical, moral, political, and religious truths, 
which is to enlighten and reform mankind, is contained within the 
fmall compafs of a comparatively fhort poem / if it can be called a 

oem. This is Frere Fa-tutto himfelf, or we are much miftakeni. 

The ‘ Univerfe,” a poem, in pro/e, approaches nearer to that {pe- 
cies of compofition to which our anceftors gave the name of my/feryy 
than to any other thing we can at prefent recollect. Here, we have 
the Supreme Being, the Genius of Evil, Nature, the Genius of Fire, 
the Genius of Water, Chance, Melancholy, Seduction, Hope, Ima- 
gination, Repentance, Difguft, Tritons, Nereids, Naiads, &c. &c. 
with a few epifodical men and women. ‘This numerous Damatis 
Perfonz the author brings into aétion, but referves a very ample por- 
tion for himfelf in the performance. We are almoft induced to be- 
lieve that he had feen Milton’s Paradife Loft, in what Jonnfon terms its 
“ feminal {tate ;” that is to fay, when it aflumed the form of a dra- 
matic myftery, in which Lucifer, Michael, Adam, Eve, the Serpent, 
the Evening Star, Heavenly Love, Death, Labour, Sicknefs, &c. &c: 
were all to play their parts. Whatever may be in this, after a perufal 
of the work, we can difcover in it neither tafte, genius, nor judg- 
ment. It has become too much the fafhion in the prefent age to lead 
(we think) the mufe aftray, to make her the organ of pure fcience, of 
of a kind of metaphyfical fentiment, which, if it fpeak to any things 
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{peaks only to the underftanding. Authors, in every refpeét fuperior 
to the prefent writer, have failed by thus applying poetry to unfuit- 
able fubjects ; and though, from a difplay of talent, their works are 
read, their reign is fhort, the novelty foon pafles away, and, as 
novelty was their fole attraétion, that cannot long ftand againft na- 
ture and paffion, the eternal and legitimate allurements of poetry. The 
prefent author has employed a fort of mongrel mythology, compofed 
of the moft-heterogeneous parts, into which are enlifted the creatures 
of philofophical abftraction, perfonifications of the paffions and affec- 
tions, and the divinities of ancient paganifm. It is needlefs to fay 
what impreffion this will make on a reader of the finalleft tafte. 

Were we to enter into any thing like a minute analyfis of this 
work, we fhould be obliged to extend our remarks far beyond the 
bounds which its inconfiderable importance demands. It may be 
fufficient therefore to fay that, after a Jong, and in fome parts an odd 
invocation (he has left us uncertain whether it is to his wife or his 
miftrefs), the author fets out with painting the abode of the Supreme 
Being. That Being defcribes his works, and fends the miniftering 
fpiric to the abode of fouls, to unfold ‘* to their eyes” the wonders of the 
world they were about to inhabit. The Genius of Order comes, ‘‘ terror 
painted in his countenance,” to announce that the Genius of De/iruc- 
tion had meditated the overthrow of all that had been made. In the 
2d Book (or Chant) the latter genius, mortified at being only a fubal- 
tern, enters into open war againft the Moft High, and is totally de- 
feated. Inthe 3d, he changes his plan. Not being able to dethrone 
the Almighty, he determines to annihilate man; and for this purpofe 
to employ the Genius of Fire, the Genius of Water, and Chance, whom 
he terms ‘* the faves and rival: of the Eterna].”” The Genius of Fire 
firft makes the deftructive experiment. Seduéiion and Imagination are, 
in the 4th, fent Embafladors to the Genius of Water, and prevail upon 
her to Jend her afliftarnce to the extermination of mankind. ‘Ihe de- 
luge takes place, the ark is built, and by this means the utter delftruc- 
tion of the human race is prevented. Chance, in the 5th, next makes 
bis attempt; addrefles the great Creator in a very flippant fpecch; 
tells him to reign quietly as a fubordinate over his (Chance’s) creation, 
and not force him to create other worlds. Being permitted by the 
Moft High to create his threatened worlds, he does, as the fatirift fays 
of Blackmore’s Meffiah, make ‘* damned work” indeed, and flies in 
confufion from the divine prefence. In the 6th, the ditorders arifing 
from thefe various attacks are amended. The Genius of Fire, and the 
Goddefs of the Waters, having conccived a reciprocal paffion, join to 
repair the ravages they had made. We extract a fhort fketch of their 
amours :— 


«© The Sun (or Genius of Fire) when he approaches the palace of bis 
miitrefs, lays afide all ufelefs {plendour; he only preferves a luminous 
glory, which marks his ravifhing form. Placed by the fide of the goddets, 
the envelops him in a veil of exhalations, fprung from the bofom of flowers 
in the firft days of fpring, and impregnated with their delicious perfume. 

Although 
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Although apparently of the finefi texture, yet imagination herfelf cannot 
penetrate it; it is woven by the hands of the Gods to conceal them from 
her eyes. The beautiful Iris is the firlt-born of their ineffable paffion. 
She fpreads to the eyes of mortals her light fcarf, to announce tbat her pa- 
rent divinities, now united by love, join in the embellifhment and confer- 
vation of the globe. Her fifter, the alert Aurora, joins to the fplendour of 
her father the form and attraGtions of the Goddefs of the Waters. The 
timid twilight ftill bears on his forehead the bluth which tinged the faces 
of the guilty in the prefence of their Judge, and which embellifhed the 
bofom of Amphitrite when the received the firft kiffes of her lover. The 
fpring is likewife the fruit of their careffes ; the {pring with rofy wings, and 
robe of tender green, fprinkled with primrofes and violets, whofe airy form 
is compofed of folar heat, and. the delicious frefinefs of water; the fpring, 
whofe charms infpire genius, and recall to the {weet enjoyments of nature 
minds blaiied by faciitious pleafure. 

“ The God of Day quits his mittrefs with regret, and from the laft tender 
embrace, which feals their vows of eternal love, {prang the Nimphéa adored 
by mortals: he fpreads on tiie bofum of his mother his leaves in the form 
of a heart, and raifes towards his father a tialk adorned with flowers, who‘e 
golden calix imitates the folar dik. 

“ The Genii of Fire, who accompanied the God to the palace of his 
niilirefs, and the amiable Nereids who compofed the Court of the Goddefs, 
did alfo enjoy the fweets of love. ‘Their union produced the fiery meteors 
who delight to dance along the folitary margins of peaceable lakes,” &c. &c. 
Pr. 161, 162, 163. 


After fome more of this love and procreation, the book concludes 
with the jealoufy of the deferted Madam Luna :—** She turns pale 
while, peeping from between two clouds, fhe beholds her unfaithful 
paramour, forgetful of their celeftial loves, defcend to the palace of 
Amphitrite.” P. 165. Elijah Darwin has certainly conferred a double 
portion of his fpirit on this Elifhah. 

The 7th Book contains a more incongruous mixture, There we 
have a delineation of the Golden Age, blended with the horrors of the 
French Revolution. What the French Revolution bas deen and és 
every body knows: it remains for us, to bring our readers acquainted 
with our author’s golden age. Two fhort excracts will fhew in what 
he imagines fupreme earthly happinefs muft confift. ** Seducing plea= 
fure! fpread before the eyes of mena veil of rofes, to hide from them 
that time which is no more, and an alarming futurity; let the prefent, 
devoted folely to thee, be to them eternity.” P. 166. Vo convert this 
voluptuous fentiment into the moft daring impiety, it is pronounced 
by the Supreme Being ! The next extra&t, though it points the fame 
way, is ]udicroufly French. Speaking of mufic, as an eflential in the 
golden age, he fays, ** Often affifted by her amiable fifter La Danfe 
(for every thing here is perionified) fhe animates and directs the fteps 
‘of age, and communicating to the feeble Jimbs'the moft rapid move- 
ments, makes the old man fborten eternity.” P.187. Delightful 
moralift! to thee, and to thy difciples, beyond the Opera there can be 
no Heaven. We had almoft forgot to remark that the golden age 
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puts the writer in mind of the Confular Millennium, and fo he gives 
this non-defcript Ruler a dafh of whitewafh as he pafles along.” At 
prefent the dawn of happinefs begins to {mile upon us—Peace, con- 
ducted by a bencficent Genius, has produced acalm upon earth. Away 
then mufe! with thy fears, and deign toinfpire me,” p.170. The 
mufe, who is of celeftial origin, may have no fears, but mortal man 
trembles, as he feels that his fituation under this Confular Millennium 
is bad, and every day likely to be worfe. ‘Towards the conclufion of 
this Book (or Chant), he turns from the picture of the golden age to 
fubjeéts the moft gloomy and horrible, to the fcenesof the French Re- 
volution. He defcends, in the 8th to the regions of the Genius of 
Deftruction. Every thing here is delineated with the moft fombre 
pencil. All at once, the Genius of Deftruétion ‘* ftamps in rage,” 
at feeing man, after al] the evils which he had been permitted to in- 
fli& on him, enjoying his exiftence. He therefore aflumes the form 
of Difguft, and proceeds, under that difguife, to embitter the peace of 
mankind. The gth and 10th Books contain a narrative or epifode to 
difplay the effects produced by the Demon of Difguft. Tubal is tired 
of his. wife, and becomes enamoured with the fpoufe of his brother. 
To enjoy her, he murders that brother, and is for a long time a prey 
toremorfe. But, after a continued occupation in laborious induftry, 
he gets rid of ennui, difguft, and remorfe, and he, and his Se/ima, 
(who pardons his infidelity, and the murder of his brother), live in 
the full enjoyment of paftoral happinefs. It is to be obferved that this 
epifode, which runs through two books, and is more calculated for 
common readers than any of the reft, is made to imprefs on their 
minds that by the help of occupation, the recollection of evil deeds 
may, muft, and ought to be banifhed, and that peace of confcience 
may, and will be enjoyed 'after the perpetration of the moft enormous 
crimes! In the rith book, the Genius of Evil, difappointed in his 
attempts to dethrone the Supreme Being, or to annihilate the creation, 
and not contented with having introduced murder, with all its at- 
tendant atrocities, is determined to blaft human happinefs by fa//e 
glory, the fpirit of party, ignorance, volupiuoufne/s, fuperftition, fanaticifm, 
athei/m, and violent paffions of every kind. ‘Thefe are all drefled up 
in their allegorical garments, and let loofe on mankind. The world 
will be apt to think that the head-quarters for this diabolical affem-~ 
blage might, with the utmoft propriety, have been fixed at Paris. 
But no, the author has made his Prince of Darknefs chufe what he 
would perfyade us is a much more appropriate {pot for his diabolical 
divan. He has not dire€tly given it a name, but it is defcribed fo 
plainly in Gallic characters, that it cannot be miftaken. 


‘¢ At the extremity of the Continent (fays the Prince of Darknefs), there 
isa country covered with eternal fogs, which hide from it the pure face of 
heaven. The foaming billows rage againft it, as if to annihilate that 
ifland, odious to Nature. The ftormy winds, obedient to her voice, heap 
up the vapours of the ocean, and cover it on every fide. ‘They difperfe 
them in the form of hideous fantoms on the moift rocks, This is the place 
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which I have chofen for our reunion; the place which I will prefer in after 
times, when I fhall defcend upon the earth to infpe& your deeds, It is 
there that we fhall meet to confult on the execution of our plans of ruin 
and deftruction. It is on that land, fertile in fanguinary beings, that you 
will find men always ready to fecond us, men who place their felicity in the 
misfortunes of nations. ‘I hey will ftrew the gone with more carcatles than 
would cover their land with bones. Defended by their ftormy feas, they 
will brave the nations united to ruin the agents of deftruction.”— 


Pr. 308, 300. 


In the sath and laft book, Nature, terrified at all the attacks which 
had been made upon her, comes weeping to the throne of the Al- 
mighty, to implore bis aid. She is comforted by the Supreme Being, 
who aflures her that neither fhe nor man, has any thing ultimately to 
fear from the Genius of Evil—explains to her why things muft be as 
they are, and fends forth his miniftering fpirits Hope, Joy, Benefi- 
cence, Reafon, Religion, &c. to confole man in his prefent imperfect 
ftate, and enable him to fupport it. “The author concludes with de- 
picting the various progreflive ftages of exiftence through which he 
fuppotes man will pafs, till, at Jait, he is introduced by the higheft 
order of fpirits tothe ‘* center of the univerfe, to that place whence 
the Eternal dictates his laws, that point around which the heavenly 
fyftems circulate. Thefe fpirits will cover him with their wings, lett 
he fhould be overwhelmed by the dazzling {plendour of his throne, 
whence flows the light which illuminates the univerfe. ‘They will 
fupport his trembling frame, while he is intoxicated by the divine pre- 
fence through a voluptuous eternity !—enivre par fon afpecé d’une 


eterne}le volupté!” P. 341. 
The work thus concludes— 


** Tt is the fublunary world alone and its feeble inhabitants, that are ex- 
pofed to the rage of the Genius of Evil: yet, though they are expofed to 
the ravages of his ferocious agents, their attacks cannot be fatal, If the 
fcythe of time change the furface of the globe, the great mais fhall refift 
his deftructive tooth ; the individual will perifh, but the fpecies thal] remain 
forever. Kind Nature, at peace refpecting the deftiny of men, will con- 
tinue to embellifh their abode, to pour upon them her gifts, to be lavith of 
her care and attentions, till the moment when, buriting the bands which 
attached their fouls to matter, the thall entrutt their happinefs to the Genii 
who furround the eternal. The empire of the Genius of Evil is confined 
to the narrow extent of the globe; his thafts cannot reach immenfity ; men 
will there mock at his fury. The Almighty, after having laid this feeble 
enemy profirate under the weight of his glory, will maintain through eter 
nity the order eftablithed by himfelfin the celeftial fyftems; and if the 
Genius of Evil thould dare to lay his facrilegious hands on the vat 
machine. he would be annihilated. The univerie, immutable, indeftruc- 
tible, will roll through eternity in immenfity.” Pp, 341, 342. 


If this writer conccive himfelf to be a poet, becaufe he has allego- 
rifed the phenomena of nature, perfonified the human paffions and 


affeCtions, and, blending with thefe allegories and perfonifications the 
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dreadful realities of the French revolution, has made a moft unpalatable 
hachis of the whole, he is miftaken. He has only made a ¢aos of his 
Univerfe. Asa moralift, he appears in many places to be ** Epicuri 
de grege porcum :” asa metaphylician, he has {tumbled on the threfhold 
of his work, and as a proof that it was no accidental falfe ftep, he 
concludes with thefame blunder. “In his invocation (not very poe- 
tical, it is truce) bound in duty as a feientific poet, he gives us the fol- 
lowing definition of the Univerfe :—** ‘The Univerfe is one, imznu- 
table, indeftrudtible; it is all; it comprehends all; befides it there is 
nothing.” Pi 1. Yet, a few lines farther on he addrefles himfelf to 
another Being, another Ens, who he informs us created this a@/l, and, 
of courle, created himfelf! ** Can I {peak of the Univerfe without cele- 
braving its Creator? And art not Thou the hero of my fong?” ib. 
And-in the concluding lines of his poem,. we find that this a//, this 
bifides which there is nothing, has a prodigious rival indeed, no lefs 
than: immenfity, ‘* The Univerfe, immutable, inceftructible, wil! roll 
through eternity in zmmenfity.”” P. 342. 

Ina work of this kind, where fo wide a range is taken, and where 
it is hardly poflible to avoid producing fomething attractive, fome paf- 
faves of merit there muft be, but we fhould be mifleading our readers 
if we faid that ‘* plura nitent.”’ 

> Notes and obfervations, aftronomical and geological, occupy about 
onechalf of the volume. On the /cientific part of the work, as we have 
dwelt fo long on the poetical, we have not room to fay much, It 
may be fufficient to remark that it contains, ift, Obfervations on 
Newton’s Theory of Attra&tion ; 2ndly, The Author’s Theory of the 
arth; and, 3dly, his Objeétions to the various Geological ‘Theories 
which have hitherto appeared. After bringing forward a variety of 
objections which have been made to the dcctrine of attraction, he 
concludes with faying—** It is not my object to blaft the glory of 
Newton, whom I confider as the greateft of fcientific men; ftill lefs 
to diminifh the efteem and admiration due to aftronomers; on the 
contrary, I confider the application of mathematics to aftronomy as 
the higheft effort of the human mind. My {ole objeét is to deprive 
materialifm of its firmeft fupport, by endeavouring to prove that matter 
has no inherent and ef{cntia] qualities which can account for its move= 
ment, and the combinations of its motions.” P. 373. For the parti- 
culars of the author’s geological fyftem, we muft refer our readers to 
the work, as his poetical labours have occupied fo much of our Review. 
We can only fay in general, that it is to water that we owe, according 
to him, | the prefent form of our globe, and that, from reafons which 
he gives, and which we cannot ftop to detail, the ocean mutt di minifh, 
and is every day diminifhing. 

Having communicated his own fyftem, he pafles in review that 
variety of theories which the modern world-makers have offered to the 
Public. In this part of the volume, the reader will ineet with fome- 


thing worthy of his attention, as it contains no unfatisfaCtory sy 
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ftra& of all the late geological fyftems, with ftri€tures on their feeble 
parts. 

As a poem, the publication is below mediocrity; as a colleétion 
of phyfical facts, it may be of ufe. It is ornamented with engra- 
vings from Raphael, Pouffin, &c. which are of unequal, and none 
of them of con{picuous merit. 


-_—-- 





Effai fur le Commerce general des Nations de!’ Europe; avec un Appercu 
Jur le Commerce de la Sicile en particulter. Par Xavier Scrofani, 
Sicilien. Traduit de l’Italien. 8vo. Pp.or. <A Paris, An. X. 
r8o1. Effuy on Commerce, &c. 


E are told that this tranflation of Scrofani’s Efflay has been 
compared with, and corrected by, a manufcript tranflation of 
the Ex-minifter Roland. It is likewife faid, by the editors, that it has 
been tranflated into Englifh, and met with applaufe. This tranfla- 
tion, if it exift, we have not feen; nor have we feen the original, 
and therefore cannot determine as to the fidelity or merit of the 
French tranflator. What, however, now appears before us we con- 
fider as an aga ord of a fubje&t equally complete and important ; 
but it is only a fketch. The writer paints, with a rapid pencil, the 
progrefs of commerce, from its: firft beginnings, in fimple and ne- 
ceflary exchange, to its prefent gigantic and complicated ftate. "Td 
Afia, which appears to have been the birth-place of man, he afcribes 
the commencement of commerce; and is inclined to believe that 
commerce, properly fo called, firft originated in India. From this 
commencement, he traces it through the Medes, Perfians, Affyrians; 
Phenicians, Egyptians, Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans; and the 
Arabian conquero’s, till its contributing to give riches and confequence 
to Genoa, Pifa, Venice, Florence, and othet towns in Lialy, as well 
as to the Hanfe Towns. He next goes on to trace its modern pro- 
grefs in the conquefts and traffic of the Portuguefe, Spaniards, Dutch, 
Englifh, French, &c. Having done this, he procceds to eftimate 
the extent of the commerce of the different European nations, He 
means the exterior commerce; for, as to the inferier, he confeffés 
that he has not fufficient data on which to form a judgment: and, 
indeed, as to the exterior, we have good reafon to think that he is far 
from corre&. 
After a particular detail of the exterior traffic carried on by the 
different nations of Europe, he concludes that it amounts annually 
to three milliards, three millions of J’rench livres. 


“ Taking this for the total amount, it will be found,” he fays, “ that 
the commerce of France in Europe is fuperior to that of England by 50 
millions, to that of the Dutch by 90, to that of Spain and Portugai by &y, 
to that of Sweden and Denmark by 100, to that of Ruffia by 120, to that 
of Italy by 30, to that of Kuropean Turkey by 15, to that of ‘Germany andl 
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Hungary by 80, to that of Pruffia by 90, to that of Poland by 130, and in- 
ferior to the joint commerce of the Low-countries, Switzerland and Geneva 
by 120 millions. But in efiimating the total mafs of trade carried on as 
well with each other, as with the other quarters of the globe, it will be 
found that the trade of France exceeds that of Britain by 30 millions, that 
of Holland by 175, of Spain and Portugal by 170, of Sweden and Den- 
mark by 230, of Poland by 440, of Rufha by 320, of Turkey in Europe 
by 370, of Germany and Hungary by 270, of Italy by 270, of Pruffia by 
400, of Flanders, Brabant, Switzerland and Geneva by 200 millions. In 
fhort, we may conclude that, to the year 1789, the commerce of France 
alone formed pretty nearly the fixth part of that which was carried on by 
the other nations of Europe in the four quarters of the world.” Pe. 46, 47. 


With refpeé to the commerce of Afia, Africa, and America, the 
writer confeffes that he cannot {peak with the fmalleft degree of cer- 
tainty, as he has no grounds on which to form an opinion. He 
feems to believe the accounts of Pere du Halde, concerning the inte- 
rior commerce of China; he thinks it more confiderable than that 
of the whole of Europe. Of this we have our doubts. Of America 
he fays nothing ; and, as to Africa, he fuppofes that its trade does 
not amount io the fiftieth part of the commerce of Europe. 

The effay concludes with a fhort examination of the queftion, 
whether the difcovery of America, and the paflage by the Cape of 
Good Hope, +have been of advantage to Europe. The effential part 
of this examination we fhall give, as a {pecimen of the work. 


«« After what has been faid above, it is clear that the commerce between 
the European nations equals that which they carry on with the other three 
‘quarters of the world. Hence, it is evident that they could not carry on 
this comme:ce among themleives, were not the means of doing fo furnithed 
by the three other quarters. Their commerce with China would infallibly 
be deltiruétive, fince it is, at prefent, what it always has been, a commerce 
purely of luxury. The Greeks and Romans did, and the nations who after 
them have traded with that country do ftill, fend money there in exchange 
for commodities. At prefent, as formerly, articles of luxury, become indif- 
nfible, are the only ones imported; while the Indians, and Afiatics in 
general, take hardly any of our European merchandize in recurn. Hence 
the maxim that the commerce of Afia, and of India in particular, muft be 
difadvantageous to Europe. In the Romans it was impolitic, and to them 
deftructive. It would have been equally fo to the prefent Europeans, had 
not America been difcovered ; and they undoubtedly would have abandoned 
it, after having exhaufted fome mines of gold or filver. The gold and filver 
which the Europeans import from America, either as a circulating medium, 
or as merchandize, are three times the value of the articles for which they 
fend thefe precious metals to Afia. Europe exports annually to India, 
China, &c. only about forty millions: but, without reckoning the fmall 
quantity of thefe metgls which Europe imports from Africa and Afia, fhe 
receives neariy one hundred and oe millions from the mines of America: 
which, though they pafs immediately into the hands of the Spaniards and 


Portuguele, are, at the end of the vear, difleminated from Cadiz and Lifbon 
to Archangel and Conftantinople. The commerce of Afia is then advan- 
tageous to Europe, as long as it is united to that of America, It adds to 
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our power, and to our enjoyments—it has rendered us more focial, and, of 
courfe, more polifhed and more enlightened—it has brought together rea- 
fon and humanity, decency and pleature; and thefe would reign {upremely 
on earth, did not the zegro trade tarnifh their Juitre.” Pr. 50,51, 52, 53. 


Having finifhed his rapid ftatement of general commerce, Mr. S. 
next gives his thoughts on the particular commerce of his native 
country. With the fame climate and foil which it poffeffed in an- 
cient times, Sicily has certainly fallen from that ftate of opulence 
and power which it formerly enjoyed. As an ifland, placed ina 
moft advantageous fituation, with good harbours, and rich foil, and a 
climate favourable to an infinite variety of produétions, it ought to 
ftand much higher than it does as an agricultural and trading coun- 
try. That it does not do fo piainly indicates that its government 
mutt be in fault. This fault the writer in fome meafure confeffes. 


« Sicily,” he fays, “is capable of a moft extenfive commerce, and of 
fupporting an immenie population, as well by its advantageous fituaiion 
jn the midft of the Mediterranean, as by the number of its harbours and 
the fecurity of its road-iteads. hut as the pro’perity of an agricultural 
country depends on the extenfive export of its produétions, every thing 
which contributes to augment theie exports, contributes to augment its 
riches; and every thing which fiops or accelerates. export, {tops or acce- 
lerates cultivation. One of the chief obftacles to cultivation in Sicily, is 
the ignorance which prevails there as to the quantity and kind of produc- 
tions which are wanted by other countries: and this ignorance begets in the 
people and government a lukewarmnets and ina¢iion that retard the progrefs 
of agriculture, commerce, and population.” Pp. 55, 56. 


Here the fault is thrown equally on the people and goyernment. 
We think unjuftly. This ignorance is the misfortune of the people, 
but the fau/t of government. Were the government of Sicily to 
endeavour firft of all to obtain knowledge itfelf, and were it then to 
inftruét and encourage its fubjects, this ignorance, fo much com- 
plained of, would foon difappear, induftry and activity would take its 
place, and produce their never failing effects. 

Having already extended this article beyond the bounds we in ge- 
neral allow to publications of the fize, we muft refer our reader to 
the work itfelf for what the author has faid on {muggling, the ba- 
lance of trade, &c. and content ourfelves with giving his totals of 
the exports and imports of Sicily, in ducats of Naples. The total 
of the exports is 6,066,600, of the imports 4,206,410; fo that the 
apparent balance in favour of Sicily is 1,860,190. But this balance 
he tells us, is only apparent, as the quantity of imports {muggled into 
the ifland, from caufes which he enumerates, greatly exceeds that of 
the fmuggled exports. 

The publication concludes with an enumeration of the Sicilian 
ports, and the nature of their feveral exports: gives the names of the 
feven Caricatori, or royal magazines for grain, viz. Termini, Paler- 
mo, Caftel-a-Mare, Sciacca, Girgenti, Licata and Terra-nova: and 
makes us acquainted with the weights, meafures and current coin of 
the country, , 
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Dela Perfe&ibilit?. Par J. B. Salaville. A Paris. Meflidor, An, EX. 


Pr. 71. Of Perfedibility. 
ose of the modern French philofophifts have, on this fubje&, 


advanced the moft ridiculous abfurdities: have faid, that not onl 

the intelleGtual, but the phyfical, powers of man might and would! 
go on, ad infinitum, to perfection ; that in a lapfe of ages we fhould: 
become, if not altogether, at leaft, a/mof? immortal and all-wife. Mr, 
Salaville does not go fo far, His perfe@tibility has a reference to 
man only as an intellectual and moral being: the phyfical qualities, 
he fays, muft remain ever the fame: and even to this perfectibility 
he maintains there are certain bounds. We cannot give a better 
idea of this publication than by laying before our readers the follow- 
ing abftra&. 


«1, Man is the fole perfeétible being, or the only one who can work 
out his own perfection. 2. He does fo by proceeding from what is known, 
to the unknown. 5. From the non-perfeétibility of animals we muft infer 
their want of reafon. 4. As individuals are perfectible, {o alfo is the hu- 
man race, and they perfect themfelves by the fame means. 5. The per- 
feQtibility of the human race indicates that there exifts for them a common 
object of refearch, of inveltigation, and collective labour. 6. That ob- 
yect 1s the formation of an intellectual world, after the model, pattern, or 
archetype of the fenfible world. 7. All our operations on the latter have 
the former'as the ultimate end: we enrich ourfelves in the one, only to 
énrich the other. 8. From this principle it follows, that the poffefiion of 
fenfible things is not the real object of cdefire or cupidity; they are coveted 
only to be known, and when known, we behold them with indifference. 
9. From the fame principle we may conclude, that as intellectual riches 
mcreafe, phyfical riches will lofe their value. 10. From the depreciation 
of ping riches, the moderation of cupidity will naturally follow ; for 
it will no longer be fupported by opinion, from whence it derives almoft 
all its energy. 11, Cupidity being thus moderated, the confufion, diforder, 
diflentions, and crimes to which it gave rife will difappear: and this moral 
and focial perfeétion will be the coniequence of man’s intellectual progrefs. 
12. As,in order to improve, we muit labour to create an intelle@tual world 
after the archetype of the fenfible world, and as this is by nature limited, 
there will, of courfe, be limits to our exertions, and the bounds of human 
knowledge will be thee limits. When we fhall have known all that we 
can know of this wond which we inhabit, we fhall no longer be /erfectible 
beings, fince we thall be perfected. Human perfectibility is net then inde 
finite, as fome writers have imagined, like all.other things relative to man, 
it has ils bounds.” Pr. 68, 69,70, 71, 


Such is the ladder which Mr. S. has conftru&ted, by which we are 
to mount to perfection. We futpe& that it is like honeft Bowling’ 
ladder of preferment.* We could offer many objections to this au- 
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* Vide Roderick Random. 
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thor’s fyftem ; but this is needlefs—he himfelf has overturned the 
whole fabric. He tells us, ‘* ab affuetis non fit paffio,” that ** what 
js known is no longer relifhed,’’ becomes unattrative and infipid. 
If then //s perfection is to confift in the knowledge of all things 
knowable ; it will be the moit dull, chearlefs, ftill-life perfe€tion 
that can be conceived ; it will be the perfection not of man, but of 
an oy/ler. ani 

The pamphlet is written with modefty and precifion ; nor is it 
disfigured by the impertinent and difgufling jargon which we meet 
with in moft of the French writers ot the prefent day. 


—_— 





Etrennes @ M. de la Harpe, &c. i.e. A New Year’s Gift for M de 


la Harpe, on his brilliant Return to the bofom of Philofophy. 12mo. 
Pp. 72. Dabin, Paris. 1802. 


-. De la Harpe, it is well known to our readers, was a member 
e of the old French Academy, and a pupil and bofom friend of 
Voltaire, from whom he imbibed many of his worft principles, and 
in conjun@tion with whom, he endeavoured, by various publi ations, 
to render others as bad as himfelf and his mafter. ‘Thus prepared, 
he became a furious patriot, at the commencement of the revolution, 
and continued fo till about the year 1797, when he, probably, began to 
think ferioufly of a future life, and to perceive the folly, the infamy, 
the danger of his paft purfuits. “The impreffions then made upon his 
tind were afterwards conveyed to the public in a fmall work, enti- 
tled, ‘* On the Fanatici/m difplayed in the Revolutionary Language, 
and the Perfecution excited by the Barbarians of the Eighteenth Century 
againft the Chriftian Religion and its Minifiers,” which we reviewed, 
at large, in the Appendix to our third volume (p. 541). “This de- 
fertion of the revolutionary caufe, by one of its mo‘t able fupporters, 
of courfe called forth the {pleen and the indignation of thofe honeft 
Jacobins, who, under the paternal prote€tion of ‘ the child and the 
champion’ of their fect, itill cherith their principles in public, and 
labour to make converts in private. By an honeft citizen of this 
defcription, the pamphlet before us appears to have been written ; 
its object is to expofe the inconfiftency of La Harpe, and to congra- 
tulate him on his return to his old principles, which return is faid to 
be proved by his fandtion of the revival of a dramatic piece of his 
which had not been played for fome years, and which contains many 
of thofe fentiments which the poet is fuppofed to have abjured. 
The author finds it neceflary, however, to throw a flight veil over 
his own principles, and to affeét a concern for religion which. too 
many of his remarks muft convince his readers he dues not feel. The 
following is his Preface, 
. * Men talk of a retarn to religion; no doubt fuch a return is equally 
indifpenfable for the governors and for the governed, Without it, there 
gan be no fuch thing as.the public weal; nor any kind of confolation for the 
3 moft 
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cenciudes” ~Witir tne fame “piunger.” in his invocation (not very poe- 
tical, it is true) bound in duty as a /cientific poet, he gives us the fol- 
lowing definition of the Univerfe:—** ‘he Univerfe is ene, immu- 
table, indefiruéiible ; it is all ; it comprehends all; be des it tl i 
nothing.’ P. 1. Yet, a few lines farther on he addrefies himfelf to 
another Being, another Ens, who he informs us created this a/l, and, 





of courle » created himfelf! ** Can | {neak of the Univert> wirkay 


prawing s.Ureater? And-ert not Dhow the hero of my fong?” ib. 
And in the concluding lines of his poem, we find that this ad, this 
y mg wow there is nothing, has a prodigious rival indeed, no lefs 

immenfity. ** The Univerfe, immutable, inceftruCiible, will roll 
through eiernity in immenfity.”” P. 342. 

In @ work of this kind, where fo wide a range is taken, and where 
it is hardly poffible to avoid producing fomething attractive, fome paf- 
fages of merit there mult be, but we fhould be mifleading our readers 
if we faid that ** plura nitent.” | 

Notes and obfervations, aflronomical and geological, occupy about 
one half of the volume. On the /cientific part of the work, as we have 
dwelt fo long on the poetical, we have not room to fay much. It 
may be fufficient to remark that it contains, sft, Obfervations. on 
Newton's Theory of AttraGtion; andly, The Author's Theory of the 
Earth; and, adly, his Objeétions to the various Geological ‘I heories 
which have hitherto appeared. After bringing forward a variety of 
objections which have been made to the do€trine of attraétion, he 
concludes with faying-—** It is not my object to blaft the glory of 
Newton, whom I confider as the greateft of {Cientific men; ftill lefs 
to diminith the efteem‘and admiration due to aftronomers; on the 
contrary; 1 confider the application of mathematics to afronomy as 
the higheft effort of the human mind. My fole object is to deprive 
materialifm of its firmeft fupport, by endeavouring to prove that matter 
has no inherent and eilintial qualities which can account for its moves 
ment, and the combinations of its motions.” P. 373. For the parti- 
culars of the author’s geological fyftem, we muft refer our readers to 
the work, as his poetical labours have occupied fo much of our Review. 
| We can only fay in general, that itis to water that we owe, according 
to him, the prefent form of our globe, and that, from reafons which 

he gives, and which we cannot ‘sa to detail, the ocean muft diminifh, 
and is every day diminithing, 

Having communicated his own fyftem, he paffes in review that 

of theories which the modern world- makers have offered to the 
Public. In this part of the volume, the reader wil! meet with fome- 
thing worthy of his attention, as it contains no unfatisfactory ab- 
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E are told that this tanflation of Scrofani’s Efay bas been 
compared with, and corredted by, a manufcript tranflating of 

the Ex-minifter Roland. It is likewife faid, by the editors, that it has 
been tranilated into Englifh, and met with applaufe. ‘This tranfla- 
tion, if it exift, we have not feen; nor have we feen the original, 
and therefore cannot determine as te the fidelity or meti® of the 
French tranflator. What, however, now appears before us we,eon- 
fider as an able fe of a fubjeé&t equally complete and importane ; 
but it is only a fketch. The writer paints, witha rapid peneil, the 
progrefs of commerce, from its firlt beginnings, in fimple and ne- 
ceflary exchange, to its prefent gigantic and complicated ftate. To 
Afia, which appears to have been the birth-place of man, he aferibes 


_ the commencement of commerce; and is inclined to believe that 


commerce, properly fo'called, ‘firft originated in India, From this 
commencement, he traces it through the Medes, Perfians, Affyrians, 
Phericians, Egyptians, Carthaginians, Greeks, Romaris, and the 
Arabian conquerors, till its contribuving to give riches and confequence 
to Genoa, Pifa, Venice, Florence, and other towns in, Italy, 28 well 
as to the Hanfe Towns, , He next goes on tatrace its modern. pro- 
grels in the conquefts and traffic of the Portugus fe, Spaniards, Dutch, 

ngtith, French, &c. Having done this, he,-proceeds to ¢ftimate 
the extent of the commerce of the different Evropean:nations,» He 
means the exterior commerce ; far, as to the éaterier, he contefles 
that he has not fufficient data on which to foray a judgment? ‘atid, 
indeed, as to the exterior, we have good rexfon to think that he ‘is ‘far 
from correét. ; 7 ey ee 
After a particular detail of the exterior traffic carried on by the - 
different nations of Europe, he concludes that it amounts annually 
to three milliards, three millions of French livres. = 3) uy 

“ Taking this for the total amount, it wil! be found,” he fays, * that 
the commerce of France in Europa is fuperiér to that of England bys 
millions, to that of the Dutch by 90, to that of-Spain and Portugal by 80, 
to that of Sweden and Denmark by 100, to that‘of Ruflia by 120, to that 


of Italy by 30, to that of Kar ‘Tarkey by 150, to that of Germany and 
of Italy by Raragan’T ny 
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Hungary by 80, to, thatof Prafiia by 90,.tothatof>Poland by 130, afd in. 
ferior to 1g joint commerce of the Lew-countries, Switzerland and Geneva 
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pentible, are the only oneé ere hike the ‘Pid ia, “ghd Affatics’ in 
general,-takeshardly nivy' of out Huropeat whevchatidive iW return, © Heitce 
‘the maxim that the commercesof Atia, aitd wf dndiwin particular, mutt be 
eit nineaid ton In cthe; Romans it wad nes soe and to them 
AeQruchve,, snap — been, equally fo to the, nt Europeans, had 

esa) ed; and they, coheuheadii -wouldihave abandened 
hang eX = one fon As of gold or filver, The gold and filver 





from America, ei acitculating medium, 
tah 4 ate ethos time: a6, value of the ate for eich they 
to A Europe exports annually to India, 


on ae forty ‘millions: but, Piet reckoning the {mall 
quintity ee ihe metals which Europe imports from Africa and Afia, the 
receives nearly One hiidred and fiity millions from the mines of America: 
which, though they. pals invaseitiately into the harids of the Spaniards and 
Portnguele,. ate, at ele end of the year, difleminated from Cadiz and Lifbon 
fo io Copftantinople.. The, commerce of Afia is then advan- 
tageous. tw Europe, as long ag it is ynited to that of America, It adds to 
our 


grees rope in the four quarters.of the worl iW Pe.46; A, - 
“With refpect to the cornmerce of Afta, Africa, and America, ‘the’ 


ina jhe thinks,it more confiderable. than that 
‘Europes fF this we have.ourdoubts. ‘Of America. 
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our power, and to our ts—it has rendered us more focial, and, of 
courfe, more polithed enlightened—it has ht rea- 
fon and humanity, + oor pleclewns and thefe would reign fupremely 
the wegro trade tarnifh their luftre.” Pe. 50, 51, 52, 53. 


_Tiaring Soitued bis copid Ament pornos eevee! enya: Me. 
Dis 

country... With the ee eed and. foil which i wich pled fn ae 

cient times, Sicily. has certainly falien. from that fs opplence 

-andwpower which it formerly, enjoyed.; As an i 

moft advantageous fituation, with good harbours, and ric h foil, all . 

climate favourable to an infinite varicty of productions, wate. to 

ftand much higher than it does as an agricultural and trading coun- 

try. That it does not do fo plainly. indicates that its. gove 

muft be in fault. This fault the writes in fome wad prs — 


j « Sicily,” he fays, «is mp of a mae hap rappy Meincessiy and of 
an. immenfe ion, as we its tageo tuation 
is ober Pie of the pn a ce as by fe runber of its jee and 
the fecurity of its road-fteads, But as the of an agricultural 
country depends on the extenfive export ice JaBions, every thing 
which contributes to a t thele rb contributes, to augraeat its 
riches; and every thing which ftops or accelerates export, itops or acce- 
lerates cultivation. One of the chief obitacles to fy and kana in Sicily, is 
the .ignorance which prevails singe so the quant dof p 
tions bie are anon by other countries: Pye igre ie “> 
people vernment a lukewarmne(s and ina retard ' 
\ of pet tt commerce, and population.” Pe. at atte 

Here the fault is thrown equally: on the: ‘and. ove nehite 
We think unjuftly. This ignorance is the miis/ the people, 
but the fau/t of government. Were the government of Sicily to 
endeavour firlt of all to obtain knowledge itfelf, and were it duce to 
inftru& and encourage its fubjeéts, this ignorance, fo much com- 
plained of, would foon difappear, induftry and aétivity would take its 
place, and produce their never failing effects, . 

/Having already extended this article. beyond the bounds we in gee 
neral allow to publications of the fize, we mult. refer our reader to 
the work itfelf for what the author has faid on fmuggling, the ba- 
lance of trade, &c. and) content ourfelves. with Fick his. totals of 
the exports and. imports of Sici!y, in ducats of ' The total © 
of the exports is 6,066,600, of the imports 42063410 ; fo that the 
apparent balance in favour of Sicily. is by a te ‘Bat this balance. 
he tells us, is only apparent, as the quantity of imports fmuggled into | 
the ifland, from caufes ~’hich he enumerates, greatly exceeds ing of 
the fmuggled exports. 

The publication concludes with an enumeration of the Sici 
ports, and the nature of their feveral exports; gives the names o 
feven Caricatori, or ruyal magazines for grain, viz, Termini, Palen 
mo, Caftel-a-Mare, Sciacca, Girgenti, Licata and Terra-nova: and 
makes us acquainted with the weights, mealures and current coin of 
the country, 
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iU'be't iio Ae! Wiken we Nall have’ Known all that’ we 
of this dw HIGH TWet indie bit, weal nor boniger be: perfectible 
beings, firice wenhilicbe rayerre, sHaurban. perfsttibility is not KR ymae 
finite. 4s fone: ott tere bayecinagincel, like ali ether things relative to man, 
at has ite boutds! Pay 68 y6PeTOnTAs) 6 


9 Sitch’ ts thé ladde?’Whidh Mir: S$) has éinftriated, by which: we are 
‘to mount to perfection. We fulpedct that it is like honeft Bowling’s 
or hem. ae could offer many objefions to this au- 
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thor’s fyftem ; but this is needlefs—he himfelf has overturned the 
whule fabric. He tells us, ** ab puctis non fit paffie,” that ** what 
is Anown is no longer relifhed,” becomes unattractive and infipid. 
If then Ais perfection is to confift in the knowl of all things 
knowable ; ‘it will be the moft dull, chearlefs, ftill-life perfection 
that can be conceived ; it will be the perfeGtion not of man, but of 
an oyfter. <i 

he pamphlet is written with modefty and precifion; nor is it 
disfigured by the impertinent and difgulting jargon which we meet 
with in moft of the French writers of the prefent day., 


: “of 





Etrennes a M. de la Harpe, &c. i. e: A’ Niw Year's Gift for Mevde 
la Harpe, on his brilliant Return to thé bofom' of Philofophy. t2mo. 
Pr. 72. Dabin, Paris. 1802. pe vee: 


De la Harpe, it is well known to our readers, was a member, 

e of the old French Academy, and a pupil and bofom friend of 
Voltaire, from whom he imbibed many of his wort principles; and! 
in conjun&ion with whom, he endeavoured, by various publications,’ 
to render others as bad as himfelf and his mafter. ‘Thus prepared} 
he became a furious patriot, at the commencement of ‘the revolution, 


and continued fo till about the year 1797; when he, prey: to’ 
think ferioufly of a future life,and to perceive the folly, thevin " sn 
pon 


. thedanger of his paft purfuits: “The impreflions themamadeu 


mind were afterwards omens to the public: ina a Se Fem 
tled, On: the Fanaticifm difplayed in thei Revolutionary\Language, 
and the Perfecution valid by the Barbarians of the Bighteenth Century, 
againft the Chriftian Religion and its Minifters,” which we reviewea}? 
at large, in the Appendix to our third volime ¢p.gqrjo "Phis de- 
fertion of the revolutionary caufe, by one of its moft.able,fupporters, 
of courfe called forth the {pleen and the indignation of thole honeft: 
Jacobins, who, under the ‘paternal he canbe of * the child andthe 
champion ”’ of their feét, (till cherifh their principles in'pwhlic, and 
labour to make converts in private. By an honelt Atizeii of this 
defcription, the pamphlet. before us appears to have bech. written ;, 
its object is to expofe the inconfiftency of La Harpe, ‘and to congra- 
tulate him on-his return to his old principles, which'return is fai to, 
be proved by his fanétion of the revival of a dramatic piece of his 
which had not been played for fome years, and which-contains-many 
of thofe fentiments which the poet is fuppofed to. have piiare. 
The author finds it neceffary, however, to. throw.a flight vei! over, 
his own’ principles, and to affeét a concern gs F.. w ‘i 
many of his remarks muft conyince his readers he dees.not The 
following is his Pretace, sore ail Pog wt 


“ Men talk of a return to religion; no doubt fuch a return i equally: 
indiipenfable for the governors and for the governed. ‘Without it) there? 
gan be no fuch thing as the public weal, nor any kind of conjolation for the 
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moft interefting ‘and the mof numerous part of the nation—for the wretch- 
ed.* Webtiave but 100 long exhibited to Europe the dreadful {petacle of 
Fa le sen pe and without morals, and the more terrible and 
fatal the effects. of our wanderings have been, the more fervent ought our 
withes to be for haftening the moment of a fincere return to the idea of a 
ywarding and an avenging God. But the more reafon we have to hope 
for the {peedy approach of that happy moment, the more effential it be- 
es to trace a line of demarcation which thall feparate the pure gold 
f Chriftianity from the envenomed ruft of fuperftition ; and this is the 
object of our prefent collection. ’ 
Sad that holy religion thall be reftored to the majeftic fimplicity of 
the olic + pe {pirit of peace and of love will be univer(ally dif- 
and we have the fineit code of morals which was ever given 
Let thofe) priefis who accufe philofophy of having overthrown reli- 
gon, and who might, with greater juftice accufe themfelves of it, confine 
within the limits of their miniftry ; and no longer offend the 
foe es em ero exhibition of their opulence, their luxury, and 
if effeminacy; let them infiruét others by their own example ; and may. 
the recolleGiion of pait evils, evils which way return, bring them back, at 
lafi, to the true {pirit of the gofpel, which preleribes only tv0 command- 
wents to man--love God, love your neighbour.” 
_ It is eafy to! perceive that this Citizen has recourfe precifely to the 
| whichLa Harpe, in his work before-mentioned, {fo 
fizongly and fo! \juftly, condemned ; and which was ufed by all the 
furious Jacobins: in the early parts of the revolution, who deftroyed 
under. of annihilating fuperftition, corre&ed the 
: of fome ofthe priefts, by robbing the Church of its lawful 
patrimony,and who fuppreffed the luxury of others, by putting them 
todeath. «5. #5. 
. The-author begins his ‘‘ Epiftle dedicatory ”’ thus : 
© Tn the name of philofophy, to whom you have juft become reconciled 
in a manner as folenin“as thai in which you appeared to adjure her; in her 
name I prefent you with this little collection of which you are the principal 
hero, and whieh begins with two of your beft works, 
. # By your writt Leoaent ft the revival of your Melanie, you have juft 
to all France. that digit which you had {ubmitted to wear, 
certain hopes. which you have at laft found to be delufive, was 
















merelyoccafional, end) confels I’know you too well mylelf to doubt 
* So under mild and equitable government of the pacificator of the 


er ‘part of the community of ‘the grear, A hg the happy 
ing’ to the’confeffion of one whofe au- 


. itizens, are, ork | 
featcely, on fact a Tibjedt, be queftioned, wretched !!!—We 


fafpeét thie avowal mutt have efcaped*the vigilant eye of his Confular Ma- 
jefty, or the unfortiifate phi ér would have been fent, ere this, to con- 

e the, fweets of egaki freedom in the fecret dungeons of the’ Temple, 
or te cultivate thé “ee of ‘liberty in the marhhy wilds of Cayenne !—Re- 
VIEWER, 


“6 Brought 
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_ © Brought up together at the College of Harcourt, no one had a better 
opportunity than mylelf of obferving, in your earlieft youth, thofe traits of 
your mind which thewed what you camid one day be; and difplayed>that 
premature, but refiftlefs call, which imperioufly difpofed you for philofophical 
purfuits. I {till remember how much.our Principal, M. Affeliny 
who paid particular attention to you, was alarmed at this oe ore 
what couplets you circulated in the College on his holy fears. The 
dants were offended at your conduét which they reprefented as crimi- 
nal and ungrateful, when in fact it proceeded only from the. profound 
contempt which you already entertained for the fuperftitious notions 
which they fought to inftil into your. mind. To render the matter 
completely ridiculous, the government did not bluth to efpoufe the caufe 
of the Pedants, and to make you expiate the pretended crime in a. prifony 
which muit have appeared the more humiliating to you, becaufe it was not 
the Baftile, and becaufe the laurels of Warwick could not proteé us againtft 
this infult. O! how did I fee you groan at it! What oaths of i 1 
hatred did you utter againft that tyrannical government, and againftthe 
{pirit of fanaticifm by which it was animated! \WWith what energy did that, 
hatred upfold itfelf at a fubfequent period; when, in the noble gachef tis: 
berty, that is to fay, in the red cap which had become, its emblem, your 
lips palpitating with convulfive movemeuts, repeated, before a crowded 
audience, that courageous dithyrambic which breathed nothing but VEN gers 
ance and death !” Len pe sl 


, ; ; ; a4 
- .This Dythyrambic, as he calls it, was the Hymmnito Liberty, weifope’ 
pales, which La Hatpe compofed in 1792... Indeed the authorsob:)\ 
eryes, in a note, that— , vince ada ni eaidoss) ewortmt 
-“ The at which this Dithyrambic was delivered, ‘is infinite tes” 
markable ;.it-was the 8d of Decentber, 1792, three ‘months aftér the’ maf 


fagre in.the, prifons, te which the alludes in the riage wp ak ger adey 
dreffed to our foldiers, and which evidently refers to that day o venges 
“* Qui pourrait atréter vos efforts magnanimes? | 


ance : 
Vous marchiez jufgu’ ici, vers les champs des’ combats, dapat Mh spay 
Sur des feux (outerrains cathé dans des abymes pp 
Oi vous attendait le trépas. per nea vet 

Vous n’avez plus du moins 4 combattre les COMES. sw 

Les volcans Ent éteints, les pitges | nt ferinés, 

Et les confpirateurs punis ou dé éi: i Ps 
« The general tone of the work is not. lefs worthy, of remark ; and we 
eannot, at leaft, forbear to quote one other ftrophe: a 4 
« La trompette a fonné, la palme eft toute préte. 

Bravez dez feux guerriers la bruyante tempeté,” 
Soldats, avancez et ferrez. 4. Vi adi robw 

Que la bayonette homicide, 4) jo jyey royrel oni Mow 
Au-devant de vos rangs, étincelante, avidey 45)))) \yuys 1 guitar 
Heurte les bataillons par le fer dechirés. ...) y).455) Law *in00! 

Le fer, amis, le fer, u prefle la carnage; 5 gg lt 1 ge 
-C’eft ’arme du Francais, c’eft ’arme du courage, )).)) of) 9» yo 
L’arme de la victoire, et Parbitre du fort. = ay} a) yt pe 
Le fer —— il boit le fang, le fang donne la tage; ), | ***,, 
It 
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Et la rage donne la mort.” 
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It muft be admitted, that the Hymn was worthy of the times, and 
that.the heroes of France were worthy of the Hymn. The poet ap- 


fs, indeed; to have ‘been infpited by the very Genius of Murder 
. “But to proceed with our author’s comments, 


,..‘* And could I, my dear La Harpe, I, who was a witnels to this {cene, 
and who have fo feldom loft fight of you, ever fufpe@ you of having feri- 
oufly abjured principles which were, if I may fe fay, born with you, which 
you infiulled into my mind, and which for forty years conftituted the faireft 
Aitle to your glory? No, my friend, no, I never believed you capable of 
fuch balene/s: had it been attetied to me by miracles, I would have ditbe- 
lieved my eyes, and when you proclaimed, with fo much oftentation, prin- 
ciples diametrically oppofite, that otientation itfelf, and my own private 
obfervatious, fufficed to prove beyond the reach of doubt, that this pretend- 
ed zeal for opinions which you conflantly treated with difdain, could be 
nothing more than a feigned zeal, adopted from motives which I did not 
allow aay felt to inveftigate. 
.. * O°! how you muit have laughed at the expence of the ideots who 
thought you was one of them, and who fo fimply congratulated themfelves 
on having made a convert of yon! Notwithfianding the vait addrefs with 
which you played a part fo ill calculated for you, I am aftonifhed that they 
id not perceive that, by putting on their cloak fora time, you only ferved 
the caule of philofophy the better! It is true, you launched out into fome 
fevere reflections on the poem of the Maid of ‘Orleans, over which we have 
pafied fo many pleafant hours together, which you know by heart, and 
which nobody ever read with fo much grace, and in a manner {fo feducing 
as yourlelf. You preferred the harihe{t terms you could find, and ftigma- 
tized, as filly and vulgar, that charming poem, on which you formerly be- 
fiowed fo many brilliant panegyrics. But bow happened it, that thete gen- 
tlemen, when they faw you thus changing from white to black, aud af- 
fuming of all matks that which leafit becamé you, the mafk of a fool, were 
not aware that the fevereft fatire you could pronounce upon their folly, 
was that of adopting their own expreflions! And was not the affumption 
of a religious tone, avhich made {fo ftrange a metamorphofis in your ftyle, 
even fuppofing you fincere, more ridiculous than edifying.” 


In order to place the inconfiftency of M. de la Harpe in a more 
glaring point of view, he quotes, in a note, the two oppofite opinions 
which that writer gave of Voltaire’s profligate poem of the Maid of 
Orleans, at two different epochs. In 1780, La Harpe wrote an Fu- 
logy on Voltaire, Which contained the following paliage. 


“ And to confine myfelf to poetry, is not: this brilliant rival of Racine 
the rival alfo of Ariofio? Let us forget fome paflages which he erafed him- 
felf; let us erafe fome others which efcaped the exeufable intemperance of 

ardent genius; let not Franve be more fevere than Italy, which over- 
looked fo many errors in the minfirel of Orlando; Jet us not judge by the 
rigid laws Of reafon, a work which was compofed in fits of gaiety and wit. 
Let us paint, if neceflary, before that poem which lias deferved fo much 
praife for the ability which it difplays, if it fiand in need of exeufe, let us 

aint Imagination’on her knees, prefenting the book to the Graces, who 
Ve it with Jowncafi eyes, antl pointing with their 7 ay to fome leaves 
fo'be-torn out; and after the has obtained forgivenels (fur the Gracés i 
indul- 











~~ nae & 











indulgent), we will (ay, in. their prefencey, and withithem-confert, that we 
have not a book in our language sepleie with, deieriptions more, firiking and 
mere varied; in which, Jatyrigal,, ntiy dies qwore Ol the attic. falt; in 
which the voluptuous exhibitions are more (educing, ia which is feen more 
of that original wit which marked the. mule of  Ariotto—thatiwit which 
plays fo lightly with the objects which it waces, which mingles pleafan 
with terror, morality with grotefque defeription, laughter with tears, | 
madne{s with reafon.” » fai 


_ It muft be acknowledged, that never was a charatter delineated of 
any work fo completely deftitute of every thing which conftitutes 
found criticifm. And yet this is the charaéter tor which our author 
fo highly praifes La Harpe ; while for the following charader, in 
which there is much truth and julfice, extracted from the eighth 
seeee of his ‘* Courfe of Literature,” he as loudly condemns 

im. 

«© Never was the impudence. of vice and blafphemy- carried to a greater 
pitch than‘in this work; and, ay £ the vice it difplays Reaaendie funk 
into the moft difguiiing filth, and the blaiphemy was alike fiupid and vul- 
gar, fuch was already the attraGtion of bold impiety and. bare-laced debau- 
chery, that this {candalous poem was alimoii pareertally approved,” 


M. la Harpe further afferted, that whatever talents and reputation 
the author of that poen enjoyed,’ he ought not to have found an afy- 
lum in any part of Europe. ! 

‘< Here,” adds the writer of this tral, *‘are two very oppofite 
opinions of the fame work, In one M. de la Harpe feems infpired 
by the Graces ;”—rather, by the Furies, we think. ‘ In the other 
he appears to be agitated by the Furies ;”—rather by the fpirit of 
truth, fay we. _ ae ae Oe 

An Eulogy, by La,Harpe, on. Voltaire’s: tragedies of »Zeire and 
Mahomet, are next quoted, in order to convict him of: incontittency, 
becaufe all Voltaire’s tragedies, fays this writer, are more er lefs 
tinged with the fame philofophical fpirit. - In-placing’ Voltaire above 
Racine, as a tragic writer, La Harpe has indifpéitably proved» his 
own ignorance of the receilary conitituents of A Sat -Voltaire’s 
tragedies are all feeble, languid, and tame.’ They do not intereft the 
fedlings ; they do not touch the heart. They contain much ‘fine de- 
clamation, indeed, but.'none of thofe nataral fallies, which fpeak 
home'to the bofom ; none of thofe delineations of natute which keep 
up the magic of the fcene, and make the audience forget that they/are 
in a theatre. | ” mtr vebiiakt Mlatle 7 

« T acknowledge, however,” adds the author, “ that by the im rudent 
edition of your Ruffian Correfpondence, you hil oa you if he tro 
openly, by opening, rather too abrupt, the eyes OF your i ‘admifers; 

€ traces of philofophy vifible'in every page, and whieh you but faintly 

ow in fome of your notes, contentitig. yourfelf with. lerving "that you 
hadino fettled principles at that time; with the curiads: that are forpros 
fafely feat over it, began to rendemtie tincerity of your aehwerh 
matter of fufpicion, even to.the moft jupesficial obfervers; butethe « 
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of this is. due to sand it was that, no doubt, which induced you to 
throw fk which had been ———— to ye and from which 
no hoped to derive T heartily congratulate you, 
ee r fries having broken of all intercourfe with aa fanatical 
fo courageoufly, in the fight of all Paris, the philofo- 
what rage did they hear thofe lines repeated in Me- 
you fo happily placed in the mouth of your Reétor, and which 
you took fpecial care not to cut out! Never did the philofophers receive a 
more magnificent Eulogy : | : 
: “ Quant au titre de fage, en nos jours prodigué, 
Défigné par la haine, et par Vorgueil brigué, 
Celui qui le mérite honore la nature, 
L’ignorance et Penvie en ont fait une injure ; 
L’hypocrite un forfait, Vhonnete homme un devoir. ~ 
The hypocrite make a crime of it, my dear La Harpe, what an admi- 
rable fitoke of the pencil! The goflips, in confternation, and not daring to 
raife their voice, filently applied it to yourfelf; but the philofophers, who 
made the houfe ring with their plaudits, made you ample amends. ‘ He 
has retarned to wur circle,’ faig they; and I repeated the exclamation with 
** It is my intention to make this little colleétion ferve as a kind of mo- 
nument of that glorious day. . You will here fee yourfelf, my friend, fach 
a¢ you was, in the fine days of your glory; and the pieces which I have 
thought proper to aflociate with yours, will prefent you with that fwect 
of philofophy which you muft be the more anxious to breathe 
in, as in your affemblies of devotees, you breathed nothing but that in- 
fipid incenfe with which folly intoxicates fuperftition, and which muft have 
ten created a terrible naufea on your ftomach.” 
In a note to this laft paflage, the author fays— 
- © Tarefpe@ of the converfion of M. de la Harpe, we could never fee 
of what importance it was to the party of devotees. Admitting it to be fe- 
rious, what cquid M. de la Harpe afford to that party, being ashe 
‘was in the decline of life, and on the confines of old age ; and having con- 
fecrated the beft days of his youth and maturity to philofophy? A fine fub- 
je& for triumph. truly, was the conqueft of an old man, funk in the 
aay? opinion, and rendered completely contemptible by his very conver- 
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\ "PhisM. de la Harpe was fully aware of, and therefore he was 
tefelved to defcend with honour to the grave, covered with the laurels 


“The pieces here are ** Le Camaldule,” by M. de la 
fatire on Inftitutions ; “* Anfwer of a Monk of La 


> & 
Prappe to the Abbé de Rancé’s Epiftle,” with a Preface by Voltaire ; 
Phi i to Voltaire, on his birth- 
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tranflation of his! bones toahe Pantheom. } Woltdinéas-heré . 
as having directed theopubheo@pinton for! half acenturysagaintt, all 


kinds of prejudices, @¥h ofertas ft thé three great fcourges of 
humanity, fuperftition whith transforms’ mantnte’s bealt ; fanacicifnt 
_ which makes him “a wiltl’beaft’; “and Wefpotifin whith fiakes him a 
beaft of burthen.” La Harpe admits that he ‘might be ‘reproached 
with having attacked the Chriftian Religion, but he contends that 
that is a matter to be fettled between him and his God, and that the 
only fubject for their confideration is the good which he bas done to 
the Public, on which point he fays: ** I will repeat -here what I haye 
faid elfewhere, that he was the firft who emancipated the human mind 
and made.reafon popular; and withgut thefe two indifpenfible preli- 
minaries, which were the work of Voltaire and of the. times, the 
Revolution would not have taken place.” The argument was cer- 
tainly a {trong one when addrefled to the admirers of the Revolution, 
and had, moreover, :a great deal of truthin it. The book clofes with 
alittle Poem of Voltaire entitled ** Les Syftemes.” 

Wehave been aflured that this attack on La Harpe actually haften« 
ed his death. Yet we are much furprifed at it, for nothing is brought 
forward which al! the world was not acquainted with. Every body 
knew that La Harpe had been a pupil, and naturally enough, an ad- 
mirer of Voliaire’$ and alfo a violent partifan of the Revolution. But 
for this he had made all the reparation in his power, and all indeed 
that _cauld.be required of him, by publicly recanting his principles; 
and peinting out, at once, the folly andthe danger of them to his 
countrymen. He muft have expected to be reproached by the Jaco- 
bins for his defertion of them, and muft, we fhould imagine, have 
ftecled his mind againft their attacks, bef@re ihe read- his.recantation. 
The only thing likely to affect. him in shesattaek.before uss is the 
compliments:beitowed on him for what appearsto have beensa relap/e, 
or, in the language’ of the author, @ returh tothe circle of plirlofophy 
As we have not Mélanie, howéver, before usy afd’ asavertan' pay ne 
crédit’to this anonymous affailaiit; we'are-nible ob fier Biba . 
Harpé’s ‘Content to the revival dfithat drama Would adinitoffuch an 
intérprefation. ) ROR she ATED ALORS’ SINS 

Certain it is, that the author of this book betrays great difappoirt- 
ment at ba Harpe’s defertion, and a malivnantyzoy at bis setunb gi while 
he-difptays hisown principles astnech by his®ommendatiens; as by 
his cenfures. His anger, (for, with all his tone of forbearancenand 
modératién, he is evidently velo aoe hiav‘alfo into incon- 
fittencitss "Thus when‘ he tales rof the -dayswhen'La rometen oe 3 
philefopher; according towss notions of heyy” : 
ddgshbfehis youth, and ofthisglory; -buorw 
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6 . »Pareign Aedes: 
‘aa whi incedGifency, as.cam, impoles we fhould think, 


His, own notions of are fufficiently explained by-his accu- 
fa on againft La Ppa nance aficiady¢ philofophers. Now 
» dea) Harpe had told. the world age ae work in: which he attacked the 

“revolutionary fanatics, what, 0 yl of philofophers they. were whom 






‘Bei ; and i it, therefore ma age for deferting them that he is 
6ondemned: by. this writer, who, of courfe, muft agree with them in ptin- 
aia La Harpe thall {peak for himfelf. 


“© As itis tet anticipate the obje€tions of men who always con 
fine their replies to affertions which have never been made, I am obliged 
to apprize them that this philofophy, which (thank heaven!) I treat withall 
) the contempt it deferves, is nothing more than the philofophy of writers 
whe chofe to call themfelves pbilofophers, becaufe they preached Atheifm, 
impicty, hatred of all Jawful authority, contempt of. all 

yand.the deftruétion of all the bonds of focicty, Thefe.men might 

3 fenfe, knowledge, and even talents, on other points, but affuredly, 
“M-would not be difficult to prove, that their whole doétrine, calculated, 
g to them, to enlighten the people, was the mafter-piece of i ignoranee 

and abfurdity ; and, in thort, that they were the worthy precurfors of the 
tonary beroes, ‘the Chaumelles, the Heberts, and the Marats.”—(Dz 

ons ia dua daus Ja langue revolutionnaire, &c. P. 5.) 


The author of the * New Year’s Gift” is no doubt. one of thofe phi- 


A who never could forgive La, Harpe for having cI the 
wh wae to the world in their true colours. | . 





Pom Pidtoref: ie ¢ et Phyfico-Economique dans le Fura, Par J. M. 
ere nt | oreftier.. 2 tom, A Paris: An. ie, Pic- 
and > co» Economical Travels in Tura. By J. M. Le- 
“iguinl, 0, OveiTeér of the Forefts. . 


MONG the feciences, none have of Jate. been cultivated with 
more application and fuccefs than geography and natura] hif- 
tory. A laudable emulation appears to prevait among the learned 
ae of all mations, in exploring: unknown regions, and 
swith increafec attention and minutenefs, thofe which 
Bh dealt ep y ¢ plese The effects y on gerapat have 
“been moft happy in ex the minds and rewarding the pains’of 
, ramuidtdesi Pd aha b a Bini of {cientific improvement, ait in 
‘augmenting, the general fi wa of human knowledge and enjoyment, | 
ow par ga the, intercourfe.of the human fpecies is. more 
at open and, frequent,.d dificulties are, more eafily overcome, and canfe- 
quentlyiimprovement. advances with more rapid ftrides. In. moun- 
vtaihous countries, the: intercourfe is more ob{trudted aad Tare, natural 
edifficulties arevlefs eafily furmountedy and the progrefs of .improve- 
‘soemenet done fore be: os een flow: and more pllaie to inter- 


- ruption. 
















Lequinio’s Travels in Jura. 


from the reflection of having contributed to bectér the condition “of 
thoufinds of our fellow creatufes. In the plain countries, ifthé 
{phere of adtivity bé enlarged, and the means of indulgence incréaled, 
the mind at the fame time is too apt to be contraéted by felf-intereft, 
and debafed by fordid paffions, and human nature’ diftorted by a Te- 
gular fyftem of affe&tation and hypocrify. In lofty fituations nature 

igns in her native grandeur and fimplicity, and it is there fhe ge- 
fiérally appears in thofe artlefs charms that ar¢ peculiarly calculated 
to captivate the heart of the philof»phic enquirer. | 

If thefe were the motives that inducéd Monfieur Lequinio to vifit 
the mountaing of Jura, the work before us is a proof that his 
tations were riot difappointéd. The whole prefented an infinite va- 
riety of obie€ts highly interefting and curious, and fo fruitful a field 
Has not been négleét-d by our author. He ewice traverfed the whole 
Jéngth of the department by different roads leading from Paris to 
Geneva; the obfervations which he made upon his journey through 
the villages of Dole, Poligny, Champagnoles and Morey, compofing 
the fubject of the firft volume ; and thole which occurred to him dur- 
. ing his travels through Sons-le-Lalaunier, Orgelet and Sainte Claude 
furnifhing matter for the fecond. Our author however did mot con- 
fine himfelf entirely to the beaten tract, but willingly turned afide 
whenever any obje& worthy of infpeétion prefented itfelf ; owing’ to 
which, together with the circuits neceflarily defcribed in pafling the 
mountajns, few things in any degree interefting or curious ¢ 
‘unnoticed. Monfieur Lequinio has obferved attentively and deferib- 
éd minutely. The geographical pofition, figure, boundaries, and 
divifion of the country ; its. population, commerce, and agriculture ; 
its animals, vegetables, and minerals ; together with the foil, appear- 
ance, mountains, vallies, rivers, and climate, have all been examined 
with the eye of a philofopher, ‘The following is a general charaéter 


_ Of the inhabitants, 


. © InJura the mén aré witty but witha) extremely pradent; cool and 
compofed, but not devoid of animation, A fort o egotilm, mca 
tending to the tvation of their being, has gi het @ controul.¢ 
impetuous ons fo ruinous to the welfare ‘a themielves’ and others. 
They are. well calculated for military fervice, but withaut having, as in‘ 
Flandérs, a paflion for that condition. In general they entertain ah 
notion of the fuperiority of their fex, and think it degrading for a mati to 
fibmit to all the miiutieé of gallantry. They are friendly to the laws, 
Which flatter this fuperiority of thé males, and the éldeft fon dbforbs the 
feat ee ae father’s affection. Li ho warmly attached to the 
‘of leaving their hinds ¢0 the male children, and giving the : 
Thé women in their drefs ate neither extravi 


their portion in monéy. ally aif 


7 five nor exceflively negligent. They are 
Gogelted for tbr ill mmgenen of thet concerns than for 


the 


| a 
faption. Here theta wide field is opened for the Mbowrs’ of the 
feiéntific philanchropift, which are not however, in thé meat’ tifie, 
Unattended with ehjoyment, independent of the pleafuré that flows 
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the brilliant etlucation of great cities. They are fond of aflociating with 
each other... Every evening during the mild feafon, and a great part of 
the relt of the year during the days of relaxation, they walk in the public 
places and fireets, but always apart from the men; and when at the thea- 
tre, or at church, they are in like manner feparated from them. The men 
are robuit and tall, and though Jura cannot be confidered as the Georgia 
of France, the women are in general handfome but rather diminutive.— 
Their beauty is not however ellimated by the Hernia gutturis, a difealc to 
which they are-remarkably fabject.” 


The ftyle of M, Lequinio is copious and flowing, though perhaps 

ther diffule his remarks are pertinent, his reflections juft and pro- 
ound, and his defcriptions of the grand and pi@turefque fcenery that 
preiented itfelf on his journey among the mountains, bold and ani- 
mated, but from their minutenefs and the perpetual recurrence of 
the fame ideas and images, often tirefome and ftale. From his fitu- 
ation and the nature of the fubject, it was perhaps difficult to guard 
againit this fault. Upon the whole, this work will be perufed with 
pleafure and advantage by every reader, and to thofe who may be 
called upon to vifit the fcenes defcribed, it muft prove peculiarly in- 
terefting and ufeful. 





Reufeignemens fur les Evencmens qui ont ed lieu en Suiffe en Septembre et 
Odiobre, 1802. i. e. Some Account of the Events which took place in 

»» Switzerland in the Months of September arid Odober, 1802. 12m0. 
Pp. 24. 


OTHING can more decifively prove the afcendancy which 
Buonaparté has acquired over the prefles of the Continent, 

than this fact—that fearcely a fingle publication is to be found out 
of England, in_whigh the author prefumes to canvafs the conduct of 
his Confular Majefty, unlefs for the purpofe of praifing him. ‘The 
little book before us, which gives a brief but faithful account of the 
memorable tran{factions in Switzerland, in the autumn of Jaft year, 
is publifhed without the name of the bookfeller, or even of the place 
at which it was printed; and for this unufual omiflion it is impoffible 
to afign any other realon than the dread of that power, which has 
fubjugated one half of Europe and overawed and palficd the. other 
half, Let Englifhmen view this unprecedented ftate of things, and 
tremble left a menta! flavery be univerfally eftablifhed. Buonaparté, 
it'is notorious, has made many efforts to filence the Britifh prefs, nor 
did his folicitations and his threats on this fubje& ceafe, until a pro- 
fecution was refolved on, the effect of which might convince him 
that the exilting law of libels might be fe interpreted and applied, as 
to anfwer his purpofe, and to render any mew reftrictions (which it 
would be extremely hazardous to attempt) unneceflary and fuper- 
fluous. . And if the doctrine reported to have been laid dewn on the 
trial to which we allude be really /egal doctrine, the prefs, in refpec 
of 
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of Buonaparté, is to the full as much fettered here as it.is an the 
continent. 
The author of this tra begins by obferving, that 


‘¢ There was no concert as was fuppofed in the efforts to overturn the 
Helvetic government. No doubt the departure of the French tro ps lerv- 
ed as a fignal to all the cantons; but they acted indesendently/ of each 
other, took arms at different epochs, and under very different’ aufpiees. 
The popular cantons began the quarrel; by claiming a | ight, founded on the 
verbal promises given by Buonaparte o ALots Repinc, to conlent that they 
should be left at free liberty to form a conititution for themfelves,” | 


_ This promife was obferved juft as well as any other promife which 
Baonaparte ever made, as any other engagement which he ever con- 
tracted, as any other treaty which he ever figned! So little; hows 
ever, ** did the {maller cantons think of a general infurrection ‘that 
they even agreed to folicit the mediation of France?” Here followsia 
brief detail of the movements of the confederates from the ‘moment 
when they firft took the field to the reduction of Berne, and the, ex- 
pulfion of the Helvetic government from that city. Succefs attend~ 
ed the caufe of freedom, and the Swifs people were on the point of 
accomplifhing their abject, by reftoring their ancient government, 
with fome modifications, without diforder, and almoft without blood. 
fed, when the Firit Conful of France, trembling lett egual diderty 
and equal /aws fhould be eltablifhed in a country fa’near to’ his own, 
and a dangerous contraft, by that means, be exhibited to ‘his fub- 
jects, fent the demon of tyranny to Switzerland, ‘in the fhape of Ge- 
neral Rapp, his own aide-de-camp. On his arrival this trufty agent 


«« Went to General Bachmann, informed him that he was.charged with, 
a miflion for Berne of an urgent nature, and called upon him to hlpsee 
hoitilities. M.-. de Bachmann promifed that he would not purlae bis advan= 
tages io rapidly as he intended, and gave Rapp_an elcort to Beme. | The 
fame day Fribourg was taken, the head quartess were eliablithed near Mou- 
don, and the advanced polis puihed torward to Montpreveyre, svithin two 
leagues. of Lautanne. Rapp was introduced to the comtuniivien ot flate, 
where he produced the decree of the First Consul, declaring that, he thould 
wait five days for their determination, and thould then, agreeably, to his 
orders, return to France. The commitioners of ‘iate replied»that whey 
were not the fovereign power, but were iubo. dinate to the Diet, who 
could-alone receive tie meilage of the Firit Contul. Rapp daid) thatyhis 
ofders were to goto Berne and not to SchwizZ;, that they Imigiut them fel ves 
confer with the Diet; bat that he thould not dlr fiom Bertie. opWhile’ 
Rapp remained in that city efforts were hiade to gain him OVEL to the pos 
pular.caufe; be was found to be very communicative, aid his eony eolas 
tion proved him to be little converiant with public flaws) but ape, le 
fayourable impretiions. He promiled a great deal if they .wetlddpulh ted, 


mit. He diiplayed the moit protound contempt tor the Helvetie, govern: 


vient, declared that the Fir Contul would have,nothing todp aypin jt, aly 
firmed that he had been Jed into an etror,od the nature and exten OP OE 
infurrection, ‘which he, vecy,,plainly perceived was, net the wank od a late 
tion but the refult of the nalional with. During this time, M. de Mufines, 
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whem-the commiffion of ftate had difpatchedite Paris, returned. ‘Talley. 
rand, the French minifter, had uled the fame language to him refpeing 
the Helvetic-government, and :eipeciing the hopes we might cherifh, in 
cafe the Diet accepted the »propoials of the Firtt Contul. The aniwer ar- 
rived from Schwiz on the fitth day; it {tated that the Diet would not en- 
gage in a war with France; but that violence alone could make it defitt 
rom an enterprize as legitimate as it was honourable—the attempt to de- 
a Swatzerland from an odious tyranny, and to refiore its ancient free- 


This threat to deliver their country from am odious tyranny and to 
veflore its ancient freedom, and the calling fuch an attempt /egitimate 
and bonaurable, was {uch a leflon to hold out to the neighbouring 
ftates, and etpecially tu France, that the Firft Conful, no doubt, be- 
gan to tremble for his free and egual throne. He had witnefled, in 
the courfe of his brijisant, humane, and honourabie career, the dread- 
ful: contagion of example ; and he wifely and magnuanimoufly refolved 
to prevent its baleful etteéts from {preading any farther. 


« Tt now became apparent "—purfues our author—“ that a great dif- 
ference of opinion prevailed as to what conttituted violence; whether it was 
the wétual invafion of the Swils territory; or the arbitrary and threatening 
interpolition already attempted? At Berne this laft interpretation was 
adopted. Befides, this was the very place to which Buonaparte Aad or- 
dered that the expelled government ‘hould be conveyed. The commiflion- 
ers at Berne told General Rapp that they would on no account detach 

‘ themilelves from the Diet, but that they would not oppofe the return of the 
Helvetic government, provided it was brought back by the French. By 
this means they endeavoured to prevent an invafiion by the French, which 
they regarded as an ulele's evil, and they fent deputies to Schwiz to point 
out the danger of farther refiftance. General Rapp took upon himielf to 

ranta frelu delay of three days, and M. de Bachmann, not doubting that 
¢ Diet would yield to (uch ftrong reatons, and wifhing to avert the 
orm, evacuated the, Pays de Vaud, difmifled the Bernele troops, and re- 
tired, with the remainder of his force, behind the Reufs. The Helvetic 
Cane in fact arrived, under the eicort of two auxiliary brigades, and 
inftalled by Gencra! Rapp!!! The commiffion of ftate adjourned and 
delegated its powers to Bay, the prefee@t, recommending him to keep his 
on certain conditions, to which the Helvetic government coniented, 
Bernefe cockade was fuppretied, andall the popular aflemblies were 
difperfed, it isa mof remarkable circum@ance, that av army of militia, 
hafiily Jevied, and ill-diciplined, thould have gone through a campaign 
without ¢ iting any diforder ; and that, on the requeft of their leaders, 
they fhould have returned to their homes, as peaceably as if they had ac- 
complied their object; It was feared, and not without good reafon, that 
they would shatter their dilcéntent to their leaders, and {till more to their 
adveriaries, their hatred of whoin was greatly increaied fince they had 
called the French to'their affiftance.' But what tended to promote this ad- 
mirble cond the extreme prudence of ‘their leaders and their of 
ficers, ‘who thared their fatigues and their dangets, and who acquired their 
affe&tion; swhilé they ‘enforced an obfervance of difeipline. —— Thus all 
vhese peopie will rally ow the first signal ;. they will.again qui: their’ homes atid thir 


Samilies 
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families to devote themselves to the defence of their country, and to ‘the restoration of 
a system which they will never cease to-regret. 

“ Meanwhile French troops aflembled on our frontiers, of whom Gen. 
Ney took the command; and, on the repeated refuiail of the Diet to fub- 
mit to the terms of the Firft Conful, they entered Switzerland at feveral 
points, and Gen. Ney repaired to Sterne, where he acted both ina mili- 
tary and a political capacity. | 

“ On receiving the news ofthe entrance of the French into Switzer- 
jand the Dict difbanded their troops, and diijolved themfelves, having pre- 
vioully entered a folemn protett relpecting the violence exercifed againtt 
an independent people, and committing the defence of their rights to God 


and to poiterity. General Rapp returned to Paris, whither he was fpeed+ ~ 


ily followed by Verninac, the French miniier, the author of all our cala- 


mities; and thefe two eonlular agents Jett us expofed toa wild and ferd- 


cieus foldiery, who feem ouly fit for gaolers and executioners. 

« All the promifes of General and all the hopes given by Tal- 
leyrand to M. de Muline, remain unfulfilled. The Helvetic Government 
have refumed their functions; they have andergone.no purification ; the moft 
deteiiable ofthem ftill retain their jeats; the commiflioners of (tates have 
not been allowed to reprefent their refpective cantons at the Confulta ; 
and that confulta will confift of a fwarm of jacobins and traitors. Doubt- 
lefs they will not receive the honour of being confulted on the fautare con- 
ftitation of Switzerland ; that conttitution will be di@tated by the “Firit 
Conful. We are therefore again plunged into the gulph whence we were 
‘ about to extricate ourlelves, and new difyrace will be inflicted on our un- 


happy country, until the arrival of a fit opportunity for reluming Ourim- . 


preicriptible sights.” 


Such a fcene of political profligacy as this, Europe never yet wite 
nefled in a time of profound peace! ‘That all the nations of Europe 
fhould have remained tranquil fpectators of fuch a fcene, pofterity 
will fearcely credit. The very wantonne(s of tyranny feems to have 
been here exercifed, in adding every infult to every injury. The go» 
vernment overturned by the Swifs was a government of ufurpers, 
eftablifhed by an oppreffive and profligateenemy. ‘The people only 
fought to reftore their lawful and their favourite government uncer 
which they had lived and flaurifhed for centuries, amidft the fhocks 
of contending factions, and furrounded by hoftile powers; and, to 
ageravate the criminal conduét of the French government, Buona 
parte himfelf had folemnly promifed the Swifs patriot, Aroys Reo 
DING, aman as fuperior to dim as virtue is to vice, or honour to 
iifamy, that his countrymen fhould be at liberty to choofe a conttis, 
tution for themfelves. Yet he had the profligacy to punifh and t6 
imprifon this very man for affifting bis countrymen in carrying fu 
choice into effe&; and to overthrow a government fo. chofen, merel 
to reftore another of which he, his minifter, and his aide-de-camp, hac 
fpoken with fuch fupreme contempt!!! In thort, in whatever pvint 
of view we confider this atrocious act of defpotic oppreffion, .we, can 
fee nothing to palliate the crime, but every thing to aggravate, its 
cnormity. Such a wanton and Aagrant contempt of all that ciosliaed 
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Nations have beer" acceftomed to ‘hold facred; fuch an open and 
daring violation of the rights and freedom of an independent and a/- 
fred ftate; fuch an impudent defiance of all the powers of Europe, 
was never before exhibited; and, indeed, feems exprefsly intended to 
convince the world of the fettled determination of this upitart Cor- 
fican, this would-be Emperor of the Globe, to make his will as much 
Jaw. inother countrics as it isin France, But words are weak and 
impotent to deicribe the feelings which a fiee-born Briton mult ex+ 
perience on contemplating this foul and abominable tranfaction, = 
day of revribution, we truft, is not far diftant; and the proverb, 
hoped, will be ultimately verified, by our feeing at leatt one bege ae 
whom rebellion, plunder, and affaffination have combined to > place 
on’ horfeback, ** ride to the devil.” + 





Fragmens dun V; ayage-en Afrique fait pendant les Années.1785, 1786, 
re 1787. Par Silv. Meinard Xavier Golberry, 2 tom. 8vo, 


A Paris. An. 10. 1802:—i. e. Fragments of Travels in Africa, 
oa Silv. Meimard Xavier Golberry. 


ONSIEUR Golberry, the author of thefe travels, was, for- 
mexly, as he.himfelf informs us in the preface, a captain in 

she French army... lo ine year 1785, when,M. de Boufflers was ap- 
painted governor of Senegal, M. Golberry was, at his own requelt, 
fent with him as his firtt aide dé-camp, with inftruétions to explore 
the weftern parts of the continent af Afcica,.and.to gain every pof- 
fible information refpecting the. countries fubjeét to the government 
Of Senegal or tinder its influence. The cbfervations Which M. Gol- 
berry made, during a long refidence among the principal nations who 
inhabit the countries of Africa, fituated between Cape Blanc and 
Cape Palmas, and she additional information which he collected from 
Various fources, had furnifhed materials for a work much more de- 
tailed and voluminous than the prefent; bat the misfortunes which 
Fhe experienced in the courfe of the revolution, retarded the publica- 
tion, and the appearance of the work of that ingenious traveller, 
Mango Park, rendered it afterwards in many refpets unneceflary.— 
The ability difplayed in this curtailed publicatio nN, With which the 
wuthor has ftill’ ‘thought proper to favour the world, conveys the 
‘moft favourable iinpreffion of his talents for the execution of the part 
affizned him. ‘The ‘governinent of Senegal, according to M. Got- 
berry, might ‘exten® its influence’ over the wholé’ of that immenfe 
tract of tertitory Tying’ between the 4th and 3oth ¢ egrees of north la- 
titude, and berweén the Atlantit Ocean aiid the’ 20th degree of the 
lonuitude of the Hle of Ferro: a (pace’ containing all the great defart 
of Sarbary—fearly | the whole of Negroeland—a:’ confiderable portion 
ot Guinea—the country of Bambouk:, abounding in the _richeft gold 
mines—thirty known rations with .a great many Which. @re ftill un- 
known—five large tvers capable’ ‘of being” MavigateG-by vellels of the 
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ate burden—arid a number of finaller rivers the borders of which 
are well peopled—making, in all, »nearly a fifth ‘part of the whole 
continent of Armca,: Mr.G. them points out the means by which 
this influence might be: eftabiifled and) an ealy.and regular conimus 
nication opened between the ditherent faétories of this extenfive fuper- 
ficies, together with the immenfe advantages that might, be derived 
from a proper attention to thefe objegts, not only .in,a, commercial 
point of view, but, alfo.on account of the opportunities which,,, by 
juch means, might be acquired, of penetrating into the interior of 
Africa, and diflipaung the-cioud in which a confiderable: portion, of 
that vaft continent has for ages been involved, , 
ve Inoweating of thervarious materials for commerce with which this 
part of Africa abounds, Mr.'G., in order to excite the emulMion of 
his countrymen to turn {uch ladvanteves to the’ greateft poffible ‘ac- 
count, contratts their firprne ‘and neghecht’ conduct with “the ‘induf- 
try and vigour of the Englifh when in: polleflion of the fe dountriest— 
The wide field which is here opened to the refearches of the philo- 
fopher, has not'béen neglected by ‘our,author. | The climatesand ap- 
pearance of the countries which he. vifited, the manners and seligion 
of the natives, the natural hiftory, of the gum trge,theig ftaple coms 
modity, with that.of the malt curious and:important- animals, lat 
roam at large over the immenfe deferts, and pathiels forefts, haveibees 
tveated of, with a degree: of acutenefs and ‘perfpicuity, whichdufiix 
ciently evince that Mr. G. well knew how to combine the ratioral 
purfuits of the man of-fciqnce with the adtiye duties ofthe faldier, 

The religion of thofe negroes, who, inhabit the weftern divition, of 
Africa, north of Cape Palmas, is a {trange compound, of Mahomet- 
anifm and the grofleit fuperititiens, ‘The , following quotations may 
fuffice to convey fome idea of their religious notions whichy:it may be 
obferved, bear fome refemblance to the tenets of the ancient Magi, . 


«« The negroes in general believe in one Supreme Deity, who ‘has eont- 
mitted the government of the world to two tubordinate divinitieseetheote 
good and the other bad. They are of opinion that there cam be ho otea- 
ion to preient prayers or offerings to the, good princip'e, who’ ts of hig- 
elf futhciently difpeied to acts of kinapels aud benevolenee, .and therefoxe 
bend ail thei: endeayours to conciliate the favour of the evil principle, 
‘whom they fuppofe fo have both the power and inelination to do them all 
manner ‘of harm, The inhabifants of Bambouk, a territory lying onthe 
fouth weiiof the great defart ‘of Barbaty, are firmly’ periudded that ‘the 
devil fabricdtes the gold with which that cotritry abounds. “Their manher 
of fearching for this metal is by digging pretty deép pits from whiclithéy 
graw up a iort.of earth mixed with gold, , Thee pits are dunk. with fo lit- 
tle ikill or precaution, thet the earth often, falls 4h and. buries the work, 
men atthe bottom. .Theie accidents they attribute tg the devil, who by 
this method fupplies bimfelf with freda jiaves to replace, thofe who jaye 
perifhed in his employment. Tig idea prevents them from making, any 
efforts to relcue the milerable wretches who have been: thus buryed alive, 
which might otherwife eatily be.done, as the, pits are of no; great depth, 
Ii they thould incur the difpleafure of the devil, and be aie oe 
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benefit of his labours by provoking him to remove his manufactory to fome 
other country more diipofed to jupply him with workmen.” 


M. Golberry mentions an extraordinary inftitution which prevails 
among the people called Foulha Soufous, who inhabit the ‘coatt of 
the Aciantic Ocean between Sierra Leone and Cape Mountain. 


“ This nation,” fays he, “is divided into five confederate cantons, in’ 


each of which there exifis an alfociation of wartiors named Purrah, which 


in mok refpe&s correfponds to the celebrated inftitution that formerly ob-- 


tained in Germany under the name of the Secret Tribunal. Thefe are all 
fubje@ to the Grand Purrah, which is compoled of deputies from the 
other Purrahs: but this is fummoned only on extraordinary eccafions. The 
aathority of this allociation over thefe cantons is the moft abfolute that can 
be imagined, The people never {peak of it but with terror, and, to con- 
firm their fears, reports are indufirioufly {pread and readily believed, that 
the members are forcerers and in league with the devil.” 


Mr. G. thus defcribes the genera) character of the negroes : 


All the wants and pleafures of the negro are fatisfied without puttin 
him to the leaft trouble either of mind or body. Inquietude, alarm, je 
violent paffions are to him in a great meafure unknown. The belief in 
fate prevents him from being agitated with hopes or fears, and makes him 
fubmit to every event without murmuring. His life pafies away in a calm, 
a voluptuous,. soxchalaace which conflitutes his higheft felicity, fo that the 
negroes may be reckoned among the number of nature’s greatett favour- 
ites.’ 


Many entertaining fas are related by Mr. G. concerning the mof 
intérefting animals, wild and domeftic, which fell under his obfer- 
vation in the courfe of his travels; fuch as the elephant, lion, ca- 
mel, the enormous ferpent called Boa Confridtor, the extraordinary 
infe&ts called Termites, the crocodile and river-horfe ; with the li- 
gard, known by<he name of Camelion, whofe power of affuming va- 
vious colours has excited the wonder and curiofity of naturalitts. 
This animal however does not, according to the vulgar notion, affi- 
milate its hues to thofe of the objeéts by which it is furrounded. 
Thefe changes appear to be the effet of any inward pain which 
the animal feels, and of which it is fingularly fufceptible. In a ftate 
of liberty and health, the camelion is always of a fine green colour, 
namely, that of the leaves among which it remains perched, Mr. 
G. by way of experiment confined fome of them in a cage, and con- 
tinued for a fhort time to harrafs them, while he obferved the dif- 
ferent hues which they aflumed in confequence of this treatment. 


** My camelions,” fays he, '*‘ turned froma fine to a dull green, from 
that to a greenith yellow, then to a yellow marked with red fpots, trom 
which they patied to a yellowish brown, from that to a greyifh brown 
fpotted with black, till at laft they became almoft entirely black; but upon 
being fet at liberty they quickly regained their former natural colour. 

« | have often,” continues Mr. eS . * allowed thefe animals to remain a 
confidcrable time covered with ftuffs of fevcral different colours, and never, 
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ypon examination, found the animals of the colour of the Ruffs in which 
they were kept; but always of a yellowith green, g:eyith black, or fume 
gf the other hues by which their diitrets is indicated.” 


From the volcanic appearances exhibited by the Canaries,.Azores, 
Cape Verde, and other iflands in that part of the Atlantic ocean, 
Mr. G. thinks it not improbable that they might have formed part 
of an ancient Consinent joined to Africa, which has been fwallowed 
up by fome terrible conyulfion of nature. The tamous Ailansis, 
mentioned by Plato, might have given fome degree of credibility to 
this notion, were it not well known how readily the imagination of 
that celebrated philofopher rioted at the expence of truth and found 
argument. But the principal foundation. on which this fuppotition 
refts, is, that the praétice of embalming their dead bodies was come 
mon to the Gaenines, the Indigenz of thefe lands, with the inha» 
bitants of the oppofite coaft of Africa. We, however, find it more 
eafy and. natural to account for the coincidence, by fuppofing that 
thefe iflands were peopled by Africans, who introduced th pradtice 
of embalming, than by admitting that they tormed part of an ancient 
Continent. Upon the whole, though a number oj_fubje&ts which 
a traveller may be expected to difculs, are either entirely omitted or 
flightly touched upon, this book contains much entertaining and ims 
‘portant matter. Sodaed. the author himfelt, by the title he has given 
It, appears to have confidered it as incompl«te ; but it cannot be dee 
nied that much additional information concerning the wettern part 
of Africa may be collected from Mr. G.’s publication.. To the 
future traveller into this Continent it will be a moft ulc.al compa. 
nion ; to the ftudent of nature it cannot fail to convey much rae 
pleafure and advantage ; and to the reader for mere amufement, if 
will not be uninterefting. 


—" 





Voyage en Krimée, &c. ce. Publié par un jeune Rufft, traduit de 
V Allemand. Par. L. U. Delamarre. Pr. 3,8. tvo. A Paris, 
An. 10. Travels in the Crimea, publifbea by a young Ruffian. 


HE author of the prefent work, a young Ruffian, formed part 

of that magnificent embafly, which was fent from Peterfburgh 

to Conftantinople, in the year 1792, at the conclufion of the laft war 
between the great rival powers of Ruffia and Turkey. The narra. 
tive commences with a fummary account éf the author's journes 
from Vienna to Peterfburgh, in order to join the em* ally previous to 
its departure, which contains little elfe than,a dry detail of roads, and 
fome fhoit and meagre obfervations upon)the face ot . the country, 
with a few {cattered defcri,tiors of the fcenery around the cities and 
villages through wh'ch he pafled. As thofe countries which our tra- 
veller vifited have been but little frequented, they dre lefs perfectly 
known than the other parts of Europe, and the’ narralive of Lord 


Macartney’s embally to China is, perhaps, at prefeut the galy fource 
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to which we can refort for information that will prove in‘any degree 
Satisfactory. Our curiofity was therefore raifed to.a high pitch by 
the title of this book, but has certainly not been gratified to an extent 
fo full and ample, as might have been expeéted from the labours:of 
an ‘aétive and intelligent traveller. _ “To acquire a more intimate 
knowledve of human natiire,' to learn the cuftoms, manners, and dif- 

fitions of men in different fituations, is the firft and great objeét of 
travelling. Unvarying defefiptions of pi@turefque and ftriking {cenery 
to which our author has principally confined himfelf, unlefs in pecu- 
Jiar circumftances, can with juftice claim attention only in a fecondary 
degree. “The latter interefts the feelings and amufes the imagination ; 
the former enlarges the under(tanding and improves the heart... A 
certain dégree of reftraint mult have been neceflarily impofed by a re- 

lar march'of feven: hundred men of which the’ embaify confiited : 
Bt the length of time occupied in the journey, the troop often en- 
camping tor three days together, afforved abundant opportunity tor 
much important and interciting obfervation. In this re{peét our au- 
thor is palpably deficient) But his ignorance’ of the language of 
the countties through which he patfed ought certainly to be contider- 
ed as an apology. During his refidence at Conftantinople, orders 
were ilfued'by the Grand Signior himfelf, that the moft diitinguifhed 
perfons of the embaily fhould' be permitted. to infpeat every thing 
that could prove interefting or curious to the traveller. 

From the opportunity which our author by thefe means enjoyed; 
it might reafonably be expefled'that much new and important intor- 
mation concerning this fumous' city would be collefied. | Thele ex- 

ations, thoveh not gratified'to their full extent, have not been 

tirely difappoitited. § The account of the firft audience which the 

Ruffian ambatfador, General Kotufow, had of the Grand Signior, we 
give in his ot? Words. 

« Arrived at the firfi gate of the Seraglio, we found it guarded by a nu- 
merous troop ol” funillaries, clothed var their dréis of ceremony, and drawn 
up in two lines between which we advanced. | Aflerwaiting for fome mo- 
ments, @thidg afual with the Turks, who fuppole that by this means tiran- 
gers will, be impretied with a high opinion of their grandeur and dignity, 
we were conducted into an exteiive court, at the extremity of which we 
perceived the palace of the’Grind Signior. Having entered a hall richly 
decorated tn the front of the buildings’ whieh compote that edifice, we 
there found: the Grand Vizier'and the Captain Pacha employed in the ad+ 
minifiration: of jjuliice. A!l foreign ambafladors are obliged to wait a long 
time inthis hall, while thefe, two miniliers difpateh different attairs, Lilien 
to the conyplaints of the aggrieved, and decide various caules. The inten- 
tion of this;is, to give itraagers, an advantageous idea of the Turkifh go- 
vernuient, and the fidelity with which jultice is adminiffered. After we 
had. continued here for {ome ume, the Grand Vizier difpatched the. Reis 
Effendi to the Grand Signior with a note, requefling permillion to introduce 
the ambaflador,. This being grauted, they approached the Sultan’s apart- 
ment, when a {ool warniihed with cloth of gold was given to the ambaflatior 
to fit upor' till the moment whit the Vizier thould’ introduce him into the 
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prefence of the Grand Signior. At the door of thé hall of audience Were 
ranged.the prefents. detiimed by the Empre/s for the Sultan.. The amba& 
fador being introduced into the prejence, three times faluted the Grand 
Signior who fat on his throne, and in an elegant {peech, proceeded to ex- 
plain the object of his million, and exprefled the high fatisfaction with 
which the Empret!s was’ difpofed to fulfil the articles of the treaty, He 
then delivered the Emprefs’s letter into the hands of the Captain Pacha, 
who gave it to the Vizier, by whom it was prefented to the Sultan, A 
fuitable anfwer was returned, which being Mterpreted to the ambaflador, 
he again made his obeifance, and retired.” 

“The latter end of the book, which contains the narrative of the 
return of the embaily, is beyond all comparifon the moft amufing and 
inftructive part of the work. From a dull uninterefting detail of 
roads and encampments, the mind pafles with peculiar and unexpect- 
ed fatisfaction, to the moft important philofophical difcuffion, con- 
cerning the origin, manners, hiftory, population, commerce, and pos 
litical fituation of the inhabitants of Moldavia and Wallachia. iss 
ftead of the dry and fuperficial narrator, our author fuddenly becomes 
the acute and penetrating philofopher, and the tedium felt in peruling 
thie former part of the work, is relieved and amply compenfated by 
the highly entertaining and important information that may be des 
rived from the latter. From a variety of ufetul matter we felect the 
following extraéts, which are, however, by no means to be confi- 
dered as the moft favourable {pecimen that might be adduced. 

Our author fpeaking of the Turks, fays, 

“ The frequent proots of complaiiance which | experienced at the hands 
of this people, and their readine!s to oblige, gave me the mott favourable 
opinion of the general character of (he nation, and convinced me that the 
climate ought to ferve as an excule for that indclence and non-chalance 
with which it is reproached. A Turk, when offended, or uncer the influ- 
ence of jealouly, becomes terrible; and his rage cannot be quenched but 
in the blood of his adveriary. - In my ramb'es about Conttantinople, T was 
often witnefs to the civility of the people, and their love of hofpitality. 
The firft Turk that [ encountered, upon my queftioning him about the road, 
immediately propofed to become my guide, and exerted himfelf to procure 
me the beft refre{yments and entertaiiment.” 

The following are fome of the traits that diftinguifh.the character 
of the Wallachians. 


“ The Wallachians, as well as the Moldavians, follow the Greek mode 
of worfhip, but are as ignorant with regard to religion, as they are in every 
other branch of ulefal knowledge. Their weak minds, unaccultomed to 
refleGtion, cannot emancipate themifelves trom the trammels of {uperiiition. 
They are much attached LO exfe; nal forins > and receive the moft improbable 
falfehoods with implicit belief. Phantoms, demons, forcerics, and a thoi 
fand other abfurdities cherifhed by ignorance and credulity, but defpifed 
by enlightened nations, hold their empire in Wallachia. Lotirely without 
the means of education, and pofleffing no books except thofe of the Church, 
it will be difficult for them to emerge from this gulph of barbarifm. Even 
their priefts themfelves are fo badly educated, that ihe whole af their knowe 
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ledge is confined to the fimple operation of reading and writing. 
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Upon the whole, this Book may be fairly allowed to éontain much 
inftructive and amufing matter. The confideration that it was not 
Originally prepared with a view to publication, but merely for the 
éntertainment of a private circle of the author’s friends, is a reafon- 
able apology for the little defeéts of the work. Though all has 
not been done that might be expefted from an enlightened traveller 
in the fame fituation, {till, the fmalleft contribution to the fum of 
general knowledge is entitled to the praife and gratitude of the public, 





— 


Allgemeine Gefchichte der Obftkultur von den Zeiten der urwelt an, bis 
auf die gegenva tigen herab, Erfter Band. Gefchichte der Obf- 
hultur von con Zi-ten der Urwelt bis zu Konflantin dem Graf : 
von D. Fr. Karl. Ludw. Sickler, nebft einer genetifchen Obf 
charte und 2 audern Kupfern. i.e. 4 general Hiftory of Fruit 
Trees, from the sty Period to the prefent Time, by M. Fr. 
Sickler, accompanied by a generic Chart of Fruits, and two other 


Plates, &c. 8vo. Pp. 507. Jagar, Francfort on the Mein, 1802. 


HE author had long entertained the defign of giving a fyftema-. 

tic defeription of the fruits known to the ancients, of the na- 

tions by which they were principally cultivated, thé méans by which 

they came to be cultivated in Germany, and thé men who had con- 

tributed moft to their introdu€tion. An extenfive knowledge of an- 

tiquity, fo eminently confpicuous in the firft volume, which comes 

down to the age of Conftantine, fupplied him with the materials for 
this undertaking. 

The work is divided into the following general heads. 

1. The primitive fpecies of all Fruit-trees were originally found 
in the country furrounding the Cafpian Sea, in Afia Minor, in Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Paleftine. The Pheenicians and Phoceans, but princi- 
pally the Greeks and Romans, introduced thefe fpecies into the 
other cultivated countries. No Fruit-tree is a native of Europe ; 
not one, as far as we can learn from hiftory, was imported from 
Africa er America. 

2. It is only thofe countries of Afia that are fituated between the 

6th and 53d degrecs of latitude which gave birth to Fruit-trees. 
i is only the fame latitude, and the fame climate, which favour the 
growth of Fruit-trees in Europe. 

3. The primitive {pecies have varied more and more, in the courfe 
of time, and only three forts of pears were known in the time of 
Ariftotle and Theophraftes, while in Cato’s time they had increafed 
to feven, and in the time of Pliny and Columella to fifty-fix. The 
other Fruit-trees exhibit the fame phenomena as the pear. Their 
Varieties multiplied either by the mode of culture, or by grafting. 
The different varieties of. the fame f{pecies were combined and fo 


formed other fubordinate varicties, 
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lt is wonderful-to fée in the curious and learned expofition which 
our author gives of the different modes of cultivating the foil in dif- 
ferent ages, how much they all differ from the modern mode of cul- 
tivation. Almoft all the methods of grafting were known to the 
ancients; but, unfortunately, Mr. Sickler enters into few details on 
the formation of varieties. We know, however, that the almond 
plumbs were produced in Spain by grafting the plumb upon an al- 
mond ftock ; that cherries were produced in Italy, in the time of 
Pliny, from the guignes and the laurel ; that the French apples, called 
the pommes d’appi, were fo named from one .Appius, who grafted 
an apple on a quince, &c. This probably has been the means of 
producing varieties in other Fruit-trees. 
' While the author gives copious extraéts from the ancient claffics 
which he has confulted, he exhibits, at each hiftorical epoch, a com- 
plete ftatement of all the f{pecies and varieties of fruits known at that 
time. From thefe inveftigations it is that he has attempted to fketch 
achart, at the end of this firft volume, on which are exprefled, by 
certain figns, the different fruits, and the different roads which they 
purfued upon the earth, till the time of Conffintine. It will be eafily 
perceived that fuch a chart, from our prefent knowledge, can nei- 
ther be very complete, nor always founded on fure data; and that 
the learned author has been fometimes reduced to the neceflity of 
having recourfe to probabilities and to analogous reafoning, though 
he has certainly not run wild in the field ot conje@ure. We are 
certain, for inftance, from the authority of Strabo, that the fig-tree 
was carried by the Phoceans from Afia Minor into the fouth of 
France; that the vine, the fig, the pear, and the apple were tran{- 
ported by Helico into Switzerland; that the armies conveyed the fig 
from Carthage to Rome, ; that the quince came from Crete into 
Italy ; that Papinius brought the plumb and the peach from Africa 
into Italy, &c. All thefe are hiftorical fa&s: but the vicinity of 
places whence the fpecies originally {prang, the rivers which run 
through them, their fertility, the charaéter of the inhabitants, and 
fimilar circumftances fupply lefs certain data for the hiftory of tranf- 
plantation ; yet it is on fuch grounds alone that the author ingeni- 
oufly concludes that the fig was conveyed from Tyre and Sidon to 
Carthage, and thence to Italy, whereas the peach was brought from 
Egypt into Italy only in the time of Cato. : 

In the chart is pointed out the probable fituation of the garden of 
Eden ; of Mount Ararat, im which Noah planted the firft vine ; and 
the road which Hercules followed to the garden of the Hefperides. 
It alfo afligns the birth places of different fruits; it gives, for in- 
ftance, the apple, the pear, the cherry, and the walnut, to Pontus; 
the plumb, to Syria; the vine, to Albania; the quince, to Crete; the 
peach, to Perfia and Egypt; the apricot, to Armenia ; the fig, and 


the mulberry, to Paleftine ; the lemon, to Media ; the olive, and the’ 


nut, to the borders of the Cafpian Sea ; the rafpberry, and the medlar, 
Ze the environs of Mount Ida’; the fervice trec, to Afia Minor; the al- 
mond, 


- 
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mond, to, Idumea ;,and the chefnut, to the environs of Sardis. On 
the. fame chart is defcribed the probable’ fituation of the gardens of 
Alcinoiis sof Cate, Columella, Lucullus, Laertes,.-Midas, Pliny, 
Palladius, Seneca, Semiramis, and Vatro. An explanatory table re. 
fers to the different paffages of the work fn which the author’s proofs 
are to be found. This brief fketch will fuffice to convey a jult idea 
ta.our readers of the mode in which the author has treated a fubjedt, 
that has not been difcuiled before.; He certainly has di played much 
erudition, of a particular kind, and much ingenuity, and his work is 
both curious and interefting. 


Floredu Nord de la France, on Defcription des Plantes indigenes, &c. 
i.e. The Flora of the North of France, or a Defcription of the 
indigenous Plants, and of thafe which are cultivated, in the Departments 
of the Lys, the Scheldt, the Dyle, and the Deux- Nethes; including 
the Plaats which grow inthe Countries bordering on thife Depart- 
ments ; a Work, the Fruit of nearly thirty Years care and refearch, 
in which the Plants are arranged according ta the Syflem of Linneus, 
and defcribed by Genera and Species, with Obfervations by the Author. 
To which are added the fpecific Places in which they grow, and their 
acknowledged Properties in Medicine, Food, and the Arts. By F. 
Roucet, Officer of Healih, in the Town of Aloft. 8vo. 2 vol. 
Richard, Paris, An, xi. 1803. | 





HIS author had already publitheda Treatife on the rare Plants, 
which ‘grow naturally in the environs of Ghent, Aloft, Ter- 
monde, and Bruxelles, He has again traverfed the two provinces ot 
Flanders.and Brabant, andet#is*/Jora proves that his refearches have 
not been frutlefs. ble’ has been ad. red in making this collection 
eight and twenty years! . Prefixed .to che work is a Botanical Dic- 
tionary, in which ‘he adopts:the. fyftem,of Linnxus. The defcrip- 
tions difplay both ability and feiewce. At the conclufion of the book 
are tablesof genera, and.of fynonyms.of French and Flemifh names. 
This work will be a valuable acquifition to the lovers of Botany. _ 


Mo 





— 


Notice des Ouvrages de M. D’ Anvillé, Premier Geographe du Roi, ec. 
i.e. A Lift of the Works of M. D* Anolie, fing? Geographer to the 
King, Member of the- Academy “of Inferiptions and Belles Lettres, 
aiid of the Academy of Sciences “at Pavis, of that of Sciences at St. 
Peterfhirgh, of the Society of Antiquaries ak Londons and Secretary 
in Ordinitry to the Duke of Orleans ; preceded by lus Eulogy. 8vo. 

‘Pr. 120. Pélance, Paris!” An.-X. © 1802. 


HE dtive for printing this lift, is to-pave the way for a new, 
complete, andy-ynifonm edition of the works of this juitly 
celebrated geoprapher, The Editor affures the public that be has 
| pared 
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fpared no pains in obtaining a full knowledge of all his works ; that 
he has examined the whole geographical colleftion of the minifter 
for foreign affairs, the plan of which was formed by M. D’Anville 
himfelf ; and all the manufcripts and defigns in the poffeffion of his 
heirs. ‘I’here is little doubt, therefore, that he will be able to produce 
a moft valuable work. | | 

The Eulogy was written by M. Dacier, perpetual fecretary to the 
Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres, and was inferted in the 
forty-fiith volume of the Tranfa@tions of that Academy ; from which 
it has been now reprinted. ‘The. Editor juftly preferring it to that 
written by Condorcet, which is inferted in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and is, in all refpects, inferior to the other. 

he new edition of M. D’Anville’s works will be in fix volumes 

quarto, including fixty-two maps. The fubfcription price twenty- 
five livres, at Paris. 





Le Chateau des Tuileries, Sc. i.e. The Palace of the Tuileries, or 
a Recitat of the Tranfaéiions in the Interior of that Palace, from 
the period of its Confirufion to the 8th Brumaire, in the 8ih Year; 
with Particulars reiating to Lord Bedfort’s Vifit to the Tuileries 
after the roth of Auguft, 1792, including curious Anecdotes of State- 
Secrets, of the Royal Family, Perfons attached to the Court, Minif- 
ters, the Parliaments, and of the feizure of the Effects of the Crown, 
the dilapidation of the Furniture, &c. the Secret Police of the Wourt, 
and, laftly, of the State of Paris during the Revolution, By P. J. 
A.R.D. E. 2vol. 8vo. Pr. 768. Le Rouge, Paris. 1802. 


OULD every ftatement in the book before us be relied on, were 

all the anecdotes fele&ted fupported by proofs, and authorities 
given for every affertion advanced, we fhould not hefitate to pronounce 
it one of the moft curious and interefting publications which has ap- 
eared fince the acceflion of Buonaparté to the throne of the Gauls. 
But faét is fo evidently blended with fiction, and truth with falthood, 
that the tafk of fele€tion is rendered extremely difficult, and the minds 
of readers in general are more likely to be deceived than informed 
by the perufal of it. The pretended vilit of a Lord Bedfort, (evi- 
dently intended for the late Duke of Bedford, and, as roe giv- 
ing rife to the affertion of Mr. John nie refpecting his Grace’s 
excurfion to Paris*) to the palace of the Tuileries, fupplies the au- 
thor with a reafon for giving a full defcription of that palace, its 
contents, and its ftate, after the attack of the 1oth of Auguit, and the 
confequent imprifonment of the royal family. He reprefents him- 
felf as an advocate who went to Paris in 1790, as a federalift-volun- 
teer; he meets with Lord Bedfort by chance, and introduces him to 





-_ 


* See Anti-Jacobin Revie.y, Vol. XIV. P. 381. 
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-arm with a fabre, atid pafled the night.on the carriage of’ a cannon. 
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his friend, orc of the Commiflaries appointed by the Committee of 
the National Convention, to gard the property and other ‘effeéts in 

a Fae from any farther'‘depredations of the fovereign people, 
who enters ifto fuch explanations with his Ldrdfhip as no man, in 
his fenfes, at fuch a time, and'in fach a fituation, would enter into. 
Their refearches, however, are not confined to the palace, for they 
vifit different parts of the city, the coffce-houfes, and the Jacobin 
club. The revolutionary anecdotes interfperfed in the narrative are 
very curious, but 1nfortunately many of them are deftitute of all the 
circumftances néceflary to eftablifh their authenticity. 

The twb firft chapters contain an hiftorical] fketch of the buildi 
of the palace, the additions made to it by fucceflive monarchs, the 
police maintained in it, and the moft remarkable tranfaGtions which 
occurred in it, previous to the reign of Louis 16th. Some part of 
the fecond chapter, particularly one of the anecdotes extraéted from 
the Regifters of the Police, is better calculated for the meridian.of 


-Paris, than for that of London ; it fhocks decency, and has nothing 


to recommend it. In-the third chapter are fome refleGtions on the 


vattack’on the royal palace at Verfailles, which immediately preceded 
tlie transfer of the royal family to the Tuileries, to them a prifen, 


not a palace, in which they remained ‘till they. were fent by their re- 
gicidal fubje&ts to the Temple. Of this attack, the author fays— 


')¢©°T fhall enter into no particalars of thofe dreadfal days which fhocked 
all Europe, the refult of which was the king’s tefidence at Paris; but the ob- 
ject of which, according to publie-report and to the tubfequent declaration of 
D’Orleans himfel!, was of a wery different nature. As he was chatting with 
Ronfin about the endeavours.of the Queen.to trengthen the throne and 
the caufe of royalty, D’Orleanstuficred thefe words to efeape him: ‘ d/l 
our fears of her would fave geagdehad the affair of Versailles succeeded? We 
fear to give the natural interpretation of thefe few words. A remarkabje 
citcimftance in this bulinefs is, that women were chofen to carry it into 
execution. The chief of that female army was Reine Audu, a flout Woman, 
with a fanatical mind. When fhe artived at Verfailles, at the head’of 300 
foldiers of her own (ex, the accofted the dragoors wlio were drawn up be- 
foré the National Aflembly, and, after exacting fromthem an oath of fide- 
lityto the nation, the fiationed 400 women near them, with three {mall 

eces of Cannon. 

« With the reft of her troops the addreffed herfelf to the regiment of 
Flanders, from which flie obtained the fame promife, and went to find 
i , whoin fhe required to introduce her to fhe King, with twelve of 
her female followers. D’Eftaing promifed he would, but did not full his 

sromife. Having learned ‘that four of the royal carriages Were about to 
five ‘Verfailles, ihe ftopped them, and attempted to force her way into the 


“palace, The refiftance made by the body guard produced a fkitmith, in 


which Reine Auda received two flight wounds, ohne on the cheft, and the 


other inher right hand. She afterwards fod means to force herfelf into 
‘the He % pretence, and every body knows what the and her companions 


demanded of his Majefiy. “On quitting the palace, proud of her faccefs, 
fhe threatened to difplace the jbody guard, but reccived a cut on her left 





af Reine 
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“© Relue Audu, when the Chatelet ed.to inftitute.a judicial, enquiry 
into thefe proceedings, was Suet ttel tad imprifoned; and the remamed 
in prifon until all proceedings on account of the revalution were {topped b} 
law. During her confinement fhe loft her fenfes, and died mad in the Hét- 
pital for Lunatics, in 1793. "This is the only anecdote that J fhall venture 
‘to ftate refpeting the infurredtion at’ Verfailles, and my reafon for {lating it 
is, that I have not feen it fiated any where elle. ale 
«I fhall not enter into the particulars of thé precipitate journey of the 
royal family from Verfailles to Paris; fuffice’it to obférve, that after a march 
of eight hours, which may be ‘compared ‘to’ a mareh of favages returning 
from the field with their prifoners of war, they alighted at the palace df the 
Tuileries, there to fix their refidence, But nothing was, prepared for :their 
reception ; every thing was wanting, beds, tables, chairs, and even the myit 
neceilary articles of life.” 


We fhall not attempt to give a regular analyfis of this work, nor 
to follow the author through the numerous apartments of his favourite 
‘palace, and {till lefs through the various obfervations and difcuffions 
which arife out of the obje&ts they contained. We fhall merely fe- 
le& fuch paffages or anecdotes as are either new in themfelves, or as 
call for fome animadverfion. When the atrocious law was pafled 
for the apprchenfion des fi/peé?s, of all fufpected perfons, and even 
of all perfons fufpe&ted of being fulpected, fome fimple farmers, who 
had been fent to the Convention, never having betore heard of the 
clafs des fufpes, fuppofed they were perfons -_ enjoyed fome good 
appointment under the Republican government, and a@ually made 
application to be admitted among them. To which anecdote the 
author adds the following pertinent remark. ‘* We call ourfelves 
one of the beft informed nations of Europe: travel through the coun - 
try; vifit the fuburbs of our towns and cities, and you will fee, vain 
writers, that the veil of ignorance ftill covers nineteen twentieths of 
aa org 7 

any fats are here related which tend to confirm.the juftice of 
the opinion entertained by all who paid clofe attention to; the events 
of the revolution, in its frit ftages, that but for the King’s goodnefs 
of heart, miftaken philanthropy, and indecifion of character, the ef- 
forts of the regicides could never have fucceeded., " 


«“ One of the moft remarkable epochs of the refidence of Louis 16th, at 
the Tuileries, is, unqucftionably,' the confederation of the French on the 
14th of July, 1790. If he had been well-advited, lie a éafily have 
availed himfelf of that event to recover, at a fingle blow, all the preroga- 
tives which the’ National Afflembly had taken from hig one by one, com- 
plimenting him all the while. . Let us direct our attention for a- moment to 
that epoch. The fpirit of the people in the departments was not yet ¢or- 
rupted; Frenchmen {fill loved their king. Mhat fase snunrted § e fede- 
ralifis, in particular, Who had come from all parts of Frange, with fearcely 


an exception. I was of the number, ane to allure you, that the infinu- : 
« 


ations which were endeavoured to be ipitillgd  inty ;their minds, producéd 
an effeét diametrically oppgfite to that which they were, iptended tO, pro- 


duce, How happened it that the Ring, who muft havé been — 
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this dif ition, did not furround himfelf with the federalifts? A few flight 
particalars of ihe hari treatment which he had experienced; a few words 
on his love of bis people; an oath deinanded and taken apropos; to profit 
by the moment of enthufialm to command and to act; nothing more was 
neceliary to enable him to diflolye the ftates and to mould them anew ; to 
return to, Vejlailles ; to recover his throne; and to defend the approaches 
to it with a chdien guard of federalifs.. But he contented himfelf with or- 
dering us to pais, ip files before him, with taking his oath where he could 
not be feen, inflead of thewing himiell in the midtt of them ;, with review- 
ing them after haif of them had returned to their homes; and, without ap- 
pearing at any of, the feails that were given, he fuffered La Fayette to ac- 
quire, at his expence, the attachment which all the citizen foldiers deitined, 
on their arcival, for the King, and which, on their departure, they left to 
that General. ~~ | 

** Two days before the confederation, the federaliffs had orders to af- 
femble, in the afternoon, in the Elyfian Fields, to be reviewed by the King. 
But a heavy rain falling the plan was changed, and they patied an files, un- 
def ‘the veltibule of the Tuileries, before the King, the Queen, and the 
royal family. “The department. to which I belong, anftead of a dark blue, 
had chofen a light blue for, their uniform, turned up with red, lined with 
white, and with white buttons, which gave.usa foreign air that attra¢ted 
the Queen’s attention. I led the file of the firft company that pafled, and, 
either for the purpole of examining us more clofely,,or becaufe the paflage 
Was very narrow, and obfirudted by a croud of fpegtators, we were itopped 
for about two minutes, immediately before the King. . The Queen fteoped 
forward, and laying hold of the tkirt’of my coat, faid, ¢ Sir, of whar pre- 
virice ave you’ —* OF that in which your ancestors reigned.’ -~* Hihat ! you are 
* Your faithful people of Lorraine;’ and I {poke truth. She thanked me by an 
inchnation of her head, accompanied by'a look which I {till fee, fo deep 
was the/impredion which it made on me; and turning to the King, {lie {aid 
to-him,)‘ These are soar faithful Neople of Lorraine.” The King bowed to us: 
and as we continued to file off faw no more. Well! thele few words, 
and that look which was not loft on any one of my comrades, affedied us to 
that, degree that we were ready to. execnte any orders which thofe two un- 
foftunate perfonages would have givcn us at the, moment. _I only mention 
this faé¥ to convince you how ealy it was for the King, at that time, to dil- 
set about 60,000 men, all afiembled at Paris, and who, like me, then 
“faw the King'for the firft time. ' 

« If Louis féth had had’ the fame difpofition as Antoinette, I have not 
the {mallet doubt, that he would have beén king of France at this moment. 
She fuflered no opportunity tocloape for engaging and preicrving the love 
of her fubjetts... At the. Temple,,and in the Conciergerie, the tamed her 
fayage keepers, and converted her, mortal, enemies ito devoted fervants. 
Turgan, Miehonis, Manuel, aré proofs of this faét. Did not Herbert him- 
felf cry with rage at, having fymptoms of compaffions extorted from him: 
As for me, who was never a frantic demagogue, nor an infatuated royalitt, 
I never had but two. 0),portunities of dpeaking to the Queen ;: and from 
the fenlations which I ;....<rienced}onthofe occafions, | have not a doubt, 
that, if I had had more, lrequent opportunities of fpeaking to her, 1 thould 
have become one of her molt determined partizans.” : 


That the King’s intention of ef{Caping from his prifon of the Tu- 
5 4 ileri¢s 
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ileries was known to La Fayette, and by him conni¥ed at} inorder. 
to make a merit of defeating the projeét, was.a fa@ afferted’at the 
time of his Majefty’s return from Varennes, and. has. never, for @ 
moment, been doubted by us ; this author thus fpeaks of it. ¢ 


“Tt is known that the arreft of the royal family at Varennes was impu- 
table to feveral cauies; the negleét to tend couriers before, the delay oc- 
cafioned by an accident which happened to ‘the carriage, the fault of a 
detachment which quitted its po& without orders; and, lat:ly, the lufpicions 
which arofe from the movements of Boui!lé’s troops. But a more imme- 
diate cause was afligned by the Court.- The Court always maintained, and 
its partizans (ill maintain, that La Fayette knowing the King’s intention, 
only {uffered him to go in order to aflume to himielf the merit of having 
fiopped him. The cloud which: covers this aflertion is rendered more im- 
pervious by the very place at which the King was tiopped. The waiting, 
to execute fuch a project, until the royal family had reached a little town 
on the very frontiers of the kingdom, was tucch an aét of imprudence as 
greatly to weaken the accufation againit La Fayette. Neverthele:s | can- 
not refrain from fufpecting him, from a paper which I, and many others, 
have read; This paper was written by Danton, and flated, in fubfiance, 
that, ata conference holden between him, Bailly, La Fayette, and other 
members of the conftiiuted authorities, it had been refolved not to oppole 
the King’s departure. As far as I can recollect, this paper was dated at 
the.end of April 1791, which circum{tance may raife a doubt as to its re- 
lating to the journey undertaken two months after. But as it wag fulpect- 
ed, even before that time, that the King had it in contemplation to fly from 
Paris, it leaves acertainty jn the mind that fthele great perfonages of that 
day had fomething more than fufpicions of the feet, 


The fact, we think, is tolerably certain ;,and as to the obje€tion 
founded on the dittance of the place at which the King was ftopped, 
it is too frivolous to, ftand the teftof.inquiry. That circumnfiance 
only ferves to prove that La Fayette was a foo/, as well as a fraifor, 
and nobody, we believe, ever mittook him tor a fage. 

The author, in defcribing to his companion, Lord Bedfort, the 
caufés of the French revolution, reafons very fatisfa€torily on the 
fubje@, as far as he goes, and ‘atrenipts, not unfuccefstully, to prove, 
that the apparent’ contradiGtion which fubfifts ‘between. the republi- 
cans and the royalifts, as to thofe caufes, may be. eafily reconciled. 
The following obfervations are deferving of attention, 


« Let us confider, foraamament, ithe contradidiions of all kinds which 
marked the adminitiration of our government. {Iv the colleges, for iniiance, 
the ideas of Spartans were fedulouily inftilled mto the minds of youth 
deftined to be the» fubjecis of a monarch. Their tutors only explained to 
them the laws of Solon and Lycurgus, and:never faid'a word on the nature 
of the monarchical government, under which they were to Thy ¢. The mo- 
dels held up for their imitation syere (uch characiefs ‘as Epatminondas, 
Themittocles, Ciceto’, Cato, Curtnis, the Horatii, Sexvola, and even the twa 
Brutufes. And what is particularly worthy of remark, they Were ecclefiailics, 
Roman Catholic prietis who, with the sentanevon their backs, anu the calotte 
en their heads, gave, thele atoning leilons of republicaniim and nr. 
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What was the confequence? the minds of ah >young- men became in- 


flamed and exalted, they ran to the theatre toa the death of Casar, to 
weep over the death of Seneca and of Socrates, and to laugh at the epigrams 
in Pe Sanit Barber, and Figaro. 

* When they ‘eft college, they read with avidity Roufféau, Voltaire, 
Diderot, Montefquieu, D’Alembert, Raynal, &c. &c. ‘They ftudied the 
mieans'of reducing: to practice the fyftems of all thefe writers ; they per- 
ceived the poffib ity of thé thmg, and accelerated the moment of execu- 
tion by their converfation ‘and’their conduct. All this portion of a new 
generation, inibued with thefe principles, were difperfed over all the dif- 
idrent cla(les ofifociety to which they belonged ; they there repeated, with 
exaggeration, whatever they had learned or read, and thus, in a great de- 

e, inftilled new. ideas into the minds of perfons of every defcription, and 
into, all families, There. was not een a village, where the people did not 
ftammer out the name of the Romans, and talk of their republican govern- 
ment. Every thing was fo well prepared fora revolution, that the moment 
the air founded with the name of States-General, the old word, liberty, vi- 
brated throughout France: 


He next proceeds to. confider the different claffes of fociety, and 
here: fame of his remarks are juft, and many unjuft. Of the former 
defcription are part of his obfervations on the Court. 


The Court had, for a long time, cealed to ditplay that fplendour which 
the charms by which it was formerly furrounded rendered re{pe€table to the 
wople, The laft King (Louis KV. had degraded him‘elf in the eyes of 
is fubjeeis, by making a courtefan of low extragtion and impure manners, 
(Madame du Barry) fit, in public, on the fteps of the throne. The weak- 
nefs of his fuccefior allowed'his Queen. to take away-all remains of dignity 
from the majefty of 4he sthrone, and the fuppreflion of etiquette, by de- 
fireying pomp; exbibited the matier of the empire in a, ftate of nudity, 
and every one lott fight of the King in contemplating the man.” 


$6 far his ‘notions aré’ juft. Such is, and fuch ought to de, the 
danger when princes,’ who are the fworn guardians of religion and 
virtue, fo far forget the principles of both, as to bécome the patrons 
of vice, and to introdute proftitutes, no miatter Whether their birth 
be high or low, (for female profligavy, like death, levels all diftinc- 
tions) into places which, fhould -be- referved for, the virtuous alone. 
All attempts to excufe, or even to palliate fuch conduct, befpeaks a 
bal@'depravity of mind, and betrays a difpofition to oppofe the wick- 
ed propenfities of mah to the revealed will of God. 

Phe author’s femarks on the nobility are muth lefs correé&t. When 
he talks of the burdens impofed on the {taté By the’exemptions of the 
privileged orders, he expofes His Own ignorance, by advancing an 
affertion which has. been corifuted again ahd ‘again. The official 
account publifhed by M. Necker, at the beginning of the revolution, 
proved, to an arithmetical certainty, that thofe exemptions were tri- 
fling in their extent, and harmiets in their, confequences, In his 
reficGtions on the clergy, too, there is more feverity than juftice, 
Phe parochial clergy, indeedy he praifes highly 5: but by this = 

or cehou 








ceffion he materially deftroys the force of his-own-conclufion, and 
fhakes the validity of fome of his own pofitiohs) ~ For it niuft-béads 
mitted, ‘that the parochial clergy have the greateft inflyence on th 
minds and manners of the people in evéry country’; if chen, ashe 
admits, they performed their duty in every refpeét, how eute , 
profligacy of fome of the higher clergy (allowing it, lor aigument’s 
fake to have fubfifted) counteract the effects of. their inftructions and 
of their examples, fo as to render the people difaffected vo the altar. 
and the throne, on the one hand, and to make them treat religion 
and its duties with contempt, on the other. He maintains, that it 
did this, but the aflertion appears to us to involve {uch a contradica» 
tion, as nothing fhort of revolutionary fagacity can poffibly reconcile,’ 

Two anecdotes are related, in order to prove the profligacy of the 
bifhops, and the contempt in which fome, at leaft; of the duties of 
the Romifh religion were holden in France. 


« L***, one of thefe prelates, rivalled in debauchery the moft proflie 
gate young men of fathion, In his epiicopal palace he aflembled a number 
of young beauties with whom he confoled:himfelf for the mortifigation to 
which he was fubjected of pafling a few months, in the year, in a) {mall 
country town. Whenever he made the tour of his diocele, to. adminitier 
the facrament of confirmation, he was accompanied by one of thefe, in the 
difguife ofa man. In going through the villages he took delight in making 
her pals for himielf; and for this purpofe he mounted a horfe, and left her 
alone in the epifcopal carriage, to receive the homage of the peafants 
who took her for my lord the bifhop.” 


This refembles one of the thoufand revolutionary fabrications which. 
have been'circulated with a@ view to bring the clergy into contempt, 
If the fa& be true, names ought to have been mentioned, and autho- 
rities adduced. Admitting it, however, to be true, is a whole clafs 
of mento be ftigmatized for the crimes of an individual, Forbid it 
jufticc, and. forbid it truth! The other anecdote is related an the 
author’s own knowledge of the fact, and is intended to fhew the can- 
tempt into which the practice of confeffion had fallen previous to the. 
revolution. 


« Three martied men, fond of pleafure, made a party of, debauch on 
Good Friday, and indulged themielves in all thole exceties whieh are pro- 
feribed on that day. The next day the trio began to reflect ibat they were 
to go to confeffion on Eafter Sunday. They looked for a conleljor who 
was’ not very rigid, and went to confels to him. The two ficit, however, 
left the confeilional abafhed and afhamed at not having obtained abjviu- 
tion; but the other received it. They all three joined compaiy on leaving 
the church, and the two who were difappointed lamented their hard fate, 
while the third laughed at them, and told them he was going to receive 
the facrament. “ How is that poffible 7” faid the others, “‘ we were te- 
je@ted on account of that very party of debaach at which yoa were prevent ; 
you, therefore, are as guilty as we are, and are, of courte, no mote énti- 
tled to abfolution than we are.”— Yes,” faid the thitd, “ but 1 did tet 


fay a word about that, There are three things which I confefs to Gow 
1i*4 alone, 
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alone, It is too dangerous to mention them to a man who may abile my 
confidence.” 


If this anecdote be true, we can have no difficulty in believing the 
author’s account of the general contempt in which the duty of con- 
feffion was holden. 


“« Confeflion, that infirument at once fo powerful and fo precious, only 
retained its influence over a {mall part of the community. The man of 
information and probity had thrown off this yoke; the peaceful citizen {iill 
{ubmitted to it for the fake of appearance, but he limited his confeilion to 
mere nothings: the women alone crowded the confeffionals. In the vil- 
lages, the congregations gaped at the fermons which they attended from 
there habit; the people murmured againft tithes, and fhut their doors 
againit the crowd of ufelefs monks which they began to conlider as an afe- 
lefs burden to the fate. Ina word, the prieils were regarded, in fociety, 
in the fame light as the phyficians, and were never fent for but in cales 
of extreme neceility.” 


Similar animadverfions are extended to almoft every clafs of focicty, 
and if the portrait be fairly drawn, certain it is, that the French de- 
ferved moft richly the revolutionary fcourge under which they have 
fo feverely fmarted, and will long, very long, continue to fmart.— 
The picture however is overcharged in many of its features, and the 
author appears to have traced it witha revolutionary pencil. One 
other caule of the revolution, in the opinion of this writer, and, in- 


deed, of many others, was the part taken by the French government 
in the American rebellion. 


“« The condué of Louis on this occafion may be confidered as the mott 
immediate caufe of his fall. +1# it were good policy in him to humble the 
power of the Englith, by affifting the Americans with fhips and money, 
prudence fliould have at leafi prevented him from fending his cflicers to 
America to imbibe thofe principles of liberty which certain courageous 
writers there laboured to inculcate on the minds of their fellow-country men. 
But the whole conduct of that unfortunate monarch was‘ deftined to be 
marked by inconfiflency. In fa&, was it not laughable to fee, in the fame 
inftant as it were, permiffion given to your officers, on the one hand, to 
contribute by their valour to found a republic, and, on the other, orders 
ifued to feize and burn the works of Raynal, Roufleau’s Social-Contraét, 
and other writings of the fame ftamp, which proclaimed the excellence of 
a republican form of government?” 


It certainly was werfe than ridiculous, but the author ought to 
have known that the encouragement of the American rebellion was 
the work of the cabinet and not of the king, who was ever adverfe 
to the meafure. And the minifters themfelves were greatly influenc- 
ed by the interefted reprefentations of the merchants who expected, 
by fevering the American Colonies from the mother country, to found 
their own commercial confequence on the ruin of that of Great 
Britain. But let us follow the author in his tranfition from the me- 
narch to the mob, | ; 


« There 
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«There. now remains to examine that la(t clafs of fociety, which is 
found in the itate without forming a part’ of it. Wittioul ‘ally fixed alye 
lam, or any particuiar means of jubtitiance, they are to be fouhd every 
where, and bufy themielves with every thing: In-thort, they are to facial 
arder what the foam is to. the ‘ea,, In times o: calm, concealed beneath 
the reeds and in the hollow of rocks, but when the ocean is agitated, hy 
wind and ttorms, it tuddenly covers its ‘urface, {preads itielf around, and 
cifturbs its waters; or like the voracious Mark which hides ivfely at’ the 
botiom of the fea, when health and falubrity prevail 6h boarl thethips, 


but follow their track and {furround them, whenever thé ‘exhelation sof 


peilile ntial miaimata encourages {hem to hope fof a prey. Such are the 


populace ; always dilpoied to create tumults, thev wa'lch thé'moment wf 


political troubles and attach themielves to the author of them, for the fele 
purpofe of appropriating to themi{elves a put of the ‘poils. Blood) fire, 
nothing terrifies them; on the contrary, they provoke fcourges, and fatten 
on deitruétion. This vagabond mafs is at the difpetal of him who offers 
them the moit crimes tocommit. They, 1t was, whe deftroyed, in 1788, 
the fuperb ellablihments of Reverllon : who, burned the Barrieres and the 
Corps-de-gardes in 1789; who violated the Koval Palace at Verlailles and 
fiained it with blood; who pillaged and detiroyed the magazines, in 1790 
and 1791.; and who, latily, but a few days ago, coolly madacred the 
wretched beings with whom fear and pailion had crowded the prifons of 
the capital. 

‘* This deftruGiive mafs, the enemy of all focial order, which is found 
Th) every a. and againtt which no adequate precautions have ever 
been taken for the purpole of diminithing its nunibers, and checking ats 
excefles, had, within a few years, increaled, m a moti alarming degree, 
in the metropolis. Whenever any fray occurred in the fireet, the parties 
engaged in it were fuddenl, furrounded by a number of thefe men who, 
initead of pacifying them, urged them to fight, and’ laboured to promote 
a general confution. When it was talked of convening the States-General 
none talked louder than theie vagabonds, to whom all tyJtems of govern- 
ment are alike indifferent. Covered wijh rags, thes called themfelves the 
third-etlate; and while they held out ‘their hands for alms they exclaimed 
againit the privileged orders, and complained ofthe weight of taxes. The 
police, weak and nearly dumb, did not dare to act and purge the capital 
of them. It Was, however, by this pert of th fojiulation thal Cur 7: <o/ution Wes 
effected ; but what has convinced me that the populate did not act for them- 
felves, is, that inftead of dejiroyimys the Biccire which was conflantly filled 
with their equals, they attacked the Bafiile in which none of the Tower 
claiies of people was ever confined.” | 


Such, are the Sovereign People of France as depiéted by a French 
republican. Truth will gut at Jaft.” Wheneyer we fo ‘reprefented 
the people we were abufed and vilified for our calumny; and during 
the firlt periods of the revolution, nay during its whole proprefs, and 
evergfubfequent. to the acccihon of the Corfican to the CYnfular 
throne, they were proclaimed the Soveresgus of the Mate, and atttpd- 
ed by their fatellites Legerty and Equality. But now, foridoth”! thefe 
enlightened philofophers have,-alter fourteen years of blo dad de- 
fglation, difcoyered what the verieft blockhead in Europe could Have 

told 
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told them before, and what every honeft man proclaimed to them at’ 
the time, that thefe fame fovereigns are nothing’ more than plain /ub-. 
on and, to indulge ourfelves with a French pun, dien mauvais 

ets too. « ‘yg 

Another clafs of perfons, unhappily too numerous in every coun- 
try, in the prefent ftate of focicty, having alfo too great an influence 
on focial and domeftic comfort and happinefs, and daily improving 
in impudence and vice, is reprefented as taking an active, part in. 
the revolution ; 


“ Thefe are men who receive wages, ftom the valet to the groom, from 
the cook to the lady’s maid, from the houfe-fteward to the porter. It is 
well known, and our revolution has proved the fact, that, for one fervant 
who preferved his fidelity and attachment to his matter, a thoufand be- 
trayed, ruined, and -even facrificed their mafters. Whofe fault was this? 
the mailer’s, who, far from obferving that diftance which ought ever to 
be obferved between a mafter and his fervant, adopted a tone of familiar- 
ity with him, made him a witne(s to all his defects and his paflions, and 
rendered him fubject to all his humours and caprices. What was the con-’ 
fequence? that, as it has been {aid, no man isa hero in the eyes of bis 
valet ; that the latter found his mafier to be a man like himfelf, infecied 
with the fame vices, and differing only in the poffeffion of a little more 
knowledge and fortune. When his mafter reduced him to his proper fi- 
tuation, after having raifed him to a level with himfelf, the valet became’ 
irritated, loft all remains of attachment for his mafter, and only waited for 
an opportunity of revenge. The revolution afforded him that opportuni- 
ty; and you have feen how many fervants' have betrayed their matters.” 


This formidable lift of revolutionary partifans clofes with a de- 


{cription of men who, in fogmer periods of French hiftory, ftood the 
foremoft in the ranks of rebellion. 


“ Lafily there exifted in France a body of men the more dangerous, from 
the long perfecutions which they had experienced. Repreffed under Fran-, 
cis 1. Henry Il. Charles 1X, and Louis XIII. they were finally crufhed, 
under Louis XIV. Thete were the men who, during the reign of Louis 
XIII. had the audacity to frame that celebrated regofation which trans- 
formed the French monarchy into various federative republics, and declar- 
ed that the Catholic religion ought to be annihilated ‘in the kingdom ;— 
you are aware that I am {peaking of the Calvinifts. With the aid of their 
anti-royali{t maxims, the defcendants of the victims of Saint Bartholomew’s 
day, and of the Dragennades, cherifhed in their hearts an implacable ha- 
tred to the throne of France. From the acceffion of Louis XV1., fupported 
by the philofophical maxims of the age and by the eafy difpofition of the 
King, they furrounded him with their friends, who never ceafed pleading 
their caule, until an edict was illued by which the feétaries were refiored 
to their civil rights. . 

“« Oblerve with what art they planned their fchemes for the gradual 
attainment of this object. Fearing, by abruptly preferring a demand {0 
decifive, to blaft all their hopes, they had the addrefs to profit by the in- 
dolence of Maurepas in order to atlign philofophic minifiers to the king. 
By their care, the economit Turgot, the soleratist Malhherbes, the illu- 


mine 
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mine-Saint-Germain, and, lafily, the proteiiant Necker, were appointed 
Minifters. In vain did.a few individuals attempt to point out to the king 
the precipice into which it was their intention to plunge him: he paid na 
attention to their remonfirances. I have read feveral memorials prefented 
to him from 1787 to the opening of the States-General; moit of them were 
alarming trom the calamities which they announced; on fome of them 
Louis XVI. contented himfelf with writing on the margin the name of the 
perions who had prefented them, and threw them afide without making 
any ule of them. 

“« It is known that a great many Calvinifts who had been banifhed, had 
returned tu France, either by {pecial permiflions, or by keeping their te- 
nets to themfelves:; they were {pread over the whole kingdom, but were 
more particularly refident in large towns, where the extent of the popu- 


Jation was favourable to their concealment. But though they appeared to, 


live in a ftate of obicurity, they maintained a corre/pondence with each 
other. The moment the edict above-mentioned appeared, they thewed 
themfelves, and every body was altonithed at their numbers, {hall not 
enter into the particulars of their conduét during the revolution. Every 
body knows that they were its warmeii. partifans.’ 


In a.note at the end of the chapter the author thus fupports his 
opinion of the Calvinifts. 


« Tfany one with to know the doétrine of Calvin, it will be fufficient 
to repeat what Calvin himfelf {aid, in {peaking of kings: * Their insolence 
ts armed with a sanguinary sceptre, and their power is only a ferocious licentions- 
ness.” (Bibliotheque Frangaife, p. 173.) Let me add the few following 
words of Du Rosier, one of his minifters. ‘ Jt is allowable to rid ourselves of 
a sovereign who will not obey the reformed religion.’ Bretfleius aflertio.” 


We hope Mr, Overton will defend his brethren, if not the found- 
er of his fect, againft this odious imputation of encouraging and pro- 
pagating principles of rebellion and regicide. Far be it from us to 
afiert that the do@rine of Durofier is adopted by the Calvinifts of 
England, but certain it is, that among the Calviniftic methodifts are 
to be found fome otf the moft difaffeted of his Majefty’s fubjects | 

Speaking of Maiberbes, one of the advocates of Louis XVI, the 
author fays ;— 


‘«« This. man’ whofe fate has been deeply deplored, metely becaufe his 
erd was fo melancholy, was, neverthele!s, one of thofe who laboured moft 
earneftly to inculcate the philofophical {yttem on the minds of the French, 
and even of the king him(elf. His virtuous conduct, his moral life, his 
beneficence, ‘and his fpirit- of toleration, ferved as a fhield io defend the 
philofephers again{t the reproaches caft upon their doétrine. If the pride 
and avarice of Voltaire were obje@ed to them; if the unnatural and un- 
focial temper of Roufleau were pretied upon them; if the fanguinary max- 
ims of Diderot, and the feditious principles of Raynal were urged againft 
them ; they all replicd—look at Maltherbes, With what can you reproach 
him! We will boldly affert, that it was the gore of the monarchy 
alone, thofe very men who bore a conftant anc irreconcileable hatted to 
the vicim, who envenomed the crime of the facrifice; and that for the fole 


purpofe of caiting the whole odium of it on the philofophers, while it was 
, only 
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onty the a@ of a monfler who never knew any thing'of philofophy, but its 
licentioufnefs.. If Maltherbes, had not: performed that act of generofity 

which will immortalize him, what would have been his fate ?——his name 

would have been loit in the crowd of victims who accompanied him to. 
the yrave, and more than one friend of the throne would have {miled at 

his death. 

* Like all the philofophers of the age, Maltherbes loft himfelf by feek- 
ing to reduce the philofophic fyfiem to praétice. Initead of repairing, 
they deftroyed: their error arofe from their endeavour to make the moit 
inconfiltent people upon earth the moft prudent, to engraft virtue upon 
vice. It has been repeated, even to fatiety, that in order to eftablifh a 
new fyftem, there mutt be a new people, the children of Cadmus mutt be 
had. If you repair the roof of a houle, the foundation of which is rotten, » 
you will neceflarily cruth it beneath the weight of the new materials. This 
has been the cafe with our revolution: intiead of preparing the people for 
the reception of new ideas, you made them rife againft themfelves, and 
defiroy the only fupport which they had. ‘What was the refult?  Aban- 
doned to themlelves, they gave way to every {pecies of excels, and lacrir 
ficed all thofe who had led | em altray. . 

‘« Malfherbes, then, is neither more criminal nor more virtuons than all 
the other Propagandifls. United to them by the fame. profeffion of faith, 
tienen like them, working together iu concert in order to eftablifh their 

nown fyiiem, he-ought only to be diftinguithed ftom the innoyators, as 
the mofi virtaous of the fe@. The philofophers are indebted to him for; 
facilitating the publication of their works at- the. time when he had. the’ 
fuperintendance of the prels. Lalily, Maltherbes believed in the doétrine ot. 
pekeclibilty, and talked of nothing but liberty, and the progrels of know- 
ledge and the arts,” 


Our readers will perceives by thefe extraéts, that the writer of the 
volumes before us is a man of fenfe and obfervation, and will, pro-, 
hably, be led to infer with us, from fome apparent inconfiftencies, 
that his principles are better than he would wifh them to appear. Great 
allowance, indeed, muit be made for any man who writes under a 
Confular government, which has ereéted literary tyranny into a 
ftate-maxim. We have marked many other interefting paflages to 
extract from this work, and fome which call for cenfure, but we have 
already extended this article to a confiderable length, and fhall 
therefore referve our farther animadverfions fora future number. 
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Lettres de L. B. Lauraguais a M,..s&e. i.e. Letters from de 
L. B. Lauraguais to M***, containing a review of feveral works, 
the Life of the Abbé de Voifenon, a Converfation with Champfort on. 
the Abbé Sieyes, and an bifterical Fragment of the Memeirs of Ma- 
dame de Brancai, on Louis XV. and of Madame de Chateauroux, 
8vo. Pp. 250. Bouffon, Paris. 


{ R. Lauraguais has long direéted his mind to the confideration 

of the moft abftract queltions of metaphyfics, and to literary 
purfu:ts; and the relult of his meditations on the various objects of 
his 
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his refearches are here laid before the public, exhibiting a motley 
Cer better calculated, we ‘fhould conceive, for the produdtion 
of profit, than for the acquifition of fame. In three Letters ad- 
dreffed to a Lady, who, no doubt, is capable of underftanding him, 
Mr. L. treats of the fowl, of innate ideas, of thought; and of liberty, 
with Locke} of mathematics with Newton; of the philsfophical works 
of Voltaire; of the travels of Anacharfis; of the works of Corneille 
and Moliere; of fome fcarce editions of Jexufalem delivered and Or- 
dando Furiofo. A catalogue of books expofed to fale fupplies the au- 
thor with the opportunity of defcanting on thele various productions. 
He dwells particularly on the Antomiana Marguarita of Cémex Peirera, 
in 1554, a work more whimficdl- than fcarce, but coftaining a trea- 
tife on the foul, which appears to be the author’s favourite fubjea ; 
and hence he takes occafion to relate to his female correfpondent two 
fcandalous anecdotes of the Abbés Voifenon and D’Alligre, which 
certainly no one could have expeéted to find in a metaphyfical and 
critical work, and which are founded on no better authority than 
public report. 

In the fecond letter the reader is told, to his great grief and mor- 
tification, that the atrocities. of the revolution have deprived the pub- 
lic of a. laborious, work,, ‘* the Hiflory of Reafon and of the Paffions,” 
the fubject of long-continued meditation. It perifhed in the flames. 
In. this letter we, are afflured that a pamphlet, publifhed at an early 


part of the fevolution, entitled “* What is the third Eftate,” was 
written by Chamfort. But this affertion ftands in need of confirma- 


tion. 


Thefe letters have very little to recommend them, though fome of — 


the anecdotes, if fubftantiated by proof, would be interefling and 
curious, 
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Etudes Jur Molitre, &e. i.e. Studies of Molicre, or Obfervations on 
the Life, Manners, and Works of that Author, and on the Mode of 
acting his Pieces, intended as a fequel to the different Editions of 
Maoliere’s Works. By Cailhe 2, Member of the National Inftitute 


of France. 8vo. Pp. 354. Debray, Paris. 
XHESE Obfervations are extraéted from a more extenfive work 
of the author’s on the Art of Comedy. They certainly deferve 
to be attached to all the editions of Moliere’s works; for independ- 
ent of much found criticifm, they contain a number of curious anec- 


dotes of the ftage, 
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A la Memoire de Madame du Boctage. ‘i.e. To the Memsry of Mas 
' dame du Boccage, by Mrs. Fanny Beauharnois. 8yo. Pr. 16, 


Paris. 


WVE know. not whether the fair author of this well-written, 
and, what is ftill better, well-de/erved, panegyric be a mem- 
ber of the Confular family; but, if fo, fome f rench Walpole will 
probably enrol her illuftrious name among the royal and noble au- 
thors of Republican Gaul. The praifes here beftowed on a Lady, 
whofe writings are well known to the world, are neither vulgar nor 
trite; they evidently flow from the heart, and may be confidered as 
the gift of friendfhip from the hand of tafte, 





Examen Oratoire des Eclogues de Virgile. i.e. An Oratorical Exami- 
nation of Virgil’s Eclogues, for the Ufe of Schools. By ¥, J. Genif- 
uneasy Profeflor at the College of Déle.. 8yo, Lefort, 

aris, 


HIS Examination decorated with the title Oratorical, is an ufe- 

ful commentary for young ftudents on the firft of the Latin 
poets. The author not only endeavours to difplay. in a ftrong point 
‘of view the peculiar beauties of each feparate eclogue; but difieéts, 
as it were, every verfe, in order to fhew its true fenfe, and to deve- 
Jope its object and its end. 
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Portratr I, . 
Foucuse Anv wis Portce or THe Frencn Rervsiic. 
A SKETCH, | 
Dedicated without Permiffion to‘Sir Francis Burpetrt, Bart, 
Ext son nom deviendia dans Page future, : 
Aux plus cruels Tyrani la plus cruelle injure, Britannicus. 


















To Sir Francis Burpvett, Barr. 


SIR, 
EARING laft May from your indifcreet friend, the outlawed Tho- 
mas Paine, that he expeéted you every day at Paris, to give you 
fome. information, fome advice, about the political conduct you are to 
follow in future in propagating sis political and religious principles, and hav- 
ing been a witne({s to your late generous, conftitutional, and ,oyal conduct 
at Brentford; I cannot do lefs than dedicate to the enemy of Bajftiles in 
England, a iketch, in which the Baliiles of the free French republic, at 
once the parent and the offspring of Liszrty and Equaxiry, are fo of 
ten mentioned, , 
Your 
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Your great abilities—your liberal and juft ideas of liberty and equali 
retider you worthy to be a founder of , republic, in which libett a 
equality a fa Paine are eftablithed ; ‘bit I am apprehenfive that ungrateful 
Europe, yea, even ungrateful America, is not yet worthy of your able ef- 
forts to ettablith the rights of man ; that although your name may be handed 
down to futire reformers, with the names of a Briilot, a Marat, a La Fa- 
yette, a Robe!pierre, and other great reformers of the prefentage, I thould 
advife you to tran{port yourlelt to fome new country not too populous, 
fuch as Botany Bay, for initance, where, no doubt, numbers of your friends 
and admirers from this ifland will foon be forced to follow you, and then, 
] aah? the pottetity of Botany Bay will proclaim you the Solon of Bos 
tany Bay. 

As to enflaved England, were Citizen Tooke to write all your adver- 
tifements and Citizen Fox to fabricate all your {peeches, you would never 
be railed there even to the rank of a Wilkes. 

Health but no Fraternity with 
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PREFACE. 


Never has the continent of Europe been leis free than fince they began ta 
talk of diderty in France. No man, fince that period, can travel without a 
pals, and no pafs proteéts him from a journey to Siberia, a dungeon in the 
Temple, or an apartment at Sparideau, or at Olmutz: a fimilitude of 
name, or of perfons, is fufficient to annul any pafs whatever; and the ho-« 
neft, innocent traveller fuffers years of exile or imprifenment, becaufe he 
happens to have the fame name with a man who is difagreeable to the 
miltrefs of a Roftophin, of a Fouché, of a Haugwitz, or a Cobentzel. 

A fingle act of delpotilm formerly, tuch as the imprifonment of the not 
innocent Baron Trenck, caufed a general fenfation, and excited general 
pity; the numerous examples of republican France have accultomed men 

ately to all aéts of delpotilm; and by railing apprehenfions for our owa 
fafety have {filenced all pity for the fufferings of others. 

The prefs, fo ufeful and fo neceffary to unmatk tyrants and to infpire 
abhorrence of tyranny, has been enflaved, either by French intrigue, 
French power; of Frenchdefpotifm; and in no patt of the continent dare 
any man of charaéter, any friend to rational liberty, and loyal principles, 
write, nor any printer publi(h that Buonaparté is, what Mr. Pitt 4 traly 
and emphatically termed him, “ a Corfican Ufurper,” and his minifter 
Fouché * a tyrant, whofe ideas of liberty are as generous and juft as thofe 
of the Emperor of Morocco, or the Dey of Algiers. 

England is yet an afylum for truc liber . and the Englith prefs is yet the 
terror of tytants, whether kings or confuls, minifters or generals. It can- 
not but hurt the liberal minded Fouché, to find that he is not with all his 

ower able to prevent Englifmen from printing and calling evéry thing 
S its name; and I dare fay, that any man, who could procure him the 
fame influence over the Englith prefs as he poffeties over the French prefs 
would be richly indemnified with a part of Germany, at the expence' of 





* The reader will perceive that this was written previous to the difmif- 
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‘ 
fome of its fovereiens; yes, with the afliftance of Taillerand and his friend 
the loyal King of 2? uilia, he may even receive the title of an Elector of the 
German empire. Bul in expefation of this power, not to be idle, and 
to divert the attention of Engitiimen from what is pafling in France, 
Fouché thinks the beit means-are, by his emifiaties, to occupy them at 
home, by caufing thein to believe they are ilaves, becaufe fome low and 
mad demagogues have been thut up for fome time from a focitety,. which 
theie condutt dithonoured and their principles injured, and who, if aéting 
in France or in any other country in the fame manner, would. long ago 
have expiated their fctriotism wpon the feaffold. This conduct of Bouché 
and his emiilaries cannot be wondered at; but that Englithmen thould take 
the bait, would be incomprehentible, if at the {ame time we did not fee 
Frenciimen believe themielves free, becaule Buonaparté. and Fouché have 
liberty to do what they chooie. 

Of all Englithmen it is to Sir Franeis Burdett that Citizen Fouché, is the 
mot obliged for his late ante-baiiiliian conduéi, and no doubt when he re- 
furfis to France, the Mayor of Calais will have orders to receive him with 
the fame honours which he beftowed_on his honourable triend Mr. Fox. 

What a pity it is that no other county than Middlefex has produced a 
Burdett; or that Sir Francis Burdett has not the faculty of multiplying 
himfelf. Every county jail might then be changed into a battile, and every 
prifoner called a perfecuted patriot, a friend of liberty, and a victinr of 
minilterial defpotifm. He might then not only fecure the votes of every 
acquitied felon in England, but the good withes and frayers of every felon 
either in expectation of the gallows, the pillory, or Botany Bay. 

This (ketch contains nothing concerning the poor Friar Fouché, of 1789, 
=the regicide Fouché, of 1793,—the liberty and equality man Fouché 
until 1799: it exhibits, wry incompletely the rich and powerful Fouché 
as a minifter of police, a man us little known to his friends as to his @ne- 
mies. The anecdotes related are intended to prove, that a man of the 
meanett abilities, with the unlimited power that Fouché enjoys, might do as 
great things, perhaps less tyrannically, if he only laid aside a! feeling, all senti- 
ments of probity, honour, and justice; it PROVES, that Fouche’s adilities are as 
much éelow the abilities of @ Sartine and a Le Noir, as his means and his 
power are above the means and the power which thofe minifters enjoyed. 

Englifhmen going to France either with a view to refide there, or mere- 
ly to travel through the country, will learn from feme of the aneedotes, 
how dangerous it is to forget the difference between the liberty of 'nglilh- 
men and the hiberty of Frenchmen; and that in France they muft facrifice 
the former and tubmit to the latter, if they with not to oceapy a dungeon 
in the Temple bafiile, or to be traniported to Madaga'car without any 
other trial than the good pleature of Pouché; they mutt jubmit to hear their 
own countrymen defpifed and infulted as warriors, and calumniated as 
politicians; and I am lorry to fay, returned emigrants, who tor years have 
fubtitted only by Britith generolity, are often worle than their other coun- 
trymen in the abule of the Britifh nation. 





Fovecur, minifter of police to the Firit Confal of the French republic, 
the fecond if not the firlt man of power in France, was, before the revo- 
littion, a Friar of the order called Oratoire, at Nantes in Britanny. The 
infant monaftic inftitutions were abolified by the conitituent aflembly, 
Fouché apoftatized and married. Having by this {tep expofed himfelf to 
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the 1evcrelt punifhr nent in the event of a. counter revolut: ron, he hecame 
from fear, hike mott of the other men who have fered in the French re- 
volation, a foi-difant repubheadn, or rather jacébin and tetrorift, and as 


fuch dittingetihe “d ham: ‘elf during the years 1790, 1791, and 1792. - Tn the 
hit of the'e years, atter the arreil of the king, when a national Convention 
was called, and its members chof 0, from the vilelt, mo cruel, tmmeoral 
and corrupted clafs of men, Fouché was nominated one of them by the 
bloodthirity jacobins at Nantes, and he in the convention was commonly 
called Foucié de Nantes, 
In the years 1793 and 1794 he proved himfelf worthy to fit by the fide 
of a Marat, a Danton ora Robet pierre, to murder with a Ch wlier in Lu 
Vendée, andl to op ler and marder with a Collet -d’Herbois at Lyons 
Alter.the death of Robefoierre , the national convention apprehending we 
jot puntiiment-due to its numerous crimes; in order to divert the alter 
tion of the people, found it neceTary to make a purification, as it was éall- 
ed, of ore of its moit vicious and yuilty members, by fending Charher 


and Le Bon to the feaffuld, and dec " wing others, from their immoral or 
eruel c rer ’ during the reiyn of Robefpre tre, unwo thy of a feat in the 
national convention. Fouche de N; wntes, among! { overs, after the refort 
e/ Talliex, was exp ‘Hed from the convention as @ thi Sand a terrorist,* v of } 


cruel and immoral conduct would calt dithonour upon any sfewably, ol 
which he was fuflered to be a member. From that time until the latte 

part of 1797 Fouche was emploved in the fubaltern capacity ota ipy to 
the jacobin party of the dire: tory, and in laying Spears in the purchafe of na- 
tional e‘tates, the fruits of his plunder at Lyons andin La Vendée. Alte 

the 18th of Fractidor, or 4th Rept. 1797, when thes pr obin party of the 
‘lirectary, was aieieds and the Kings of Spain, Piutha, Sweden, and 
Denmark received from their Dear and Great lviends,+ the French directors, 
as their ambailadors, the regicides Sieves, G uIn ¢, La Mark, Lacombe, 
Crouvelle, &e. Fouché quitted his © bk urity, a hi in 1798 was nommated 
ambaliador to the Batavian republic, or Freeh viceroy in Holland. Hav- 
ing however forgotten to remit to his employers their due thare of his 
plunder in Holland, he was recalled, and in Ag ), when terrorifis were 
manent to — 1@ principal places, he was made, by the advice of Barras, 
(who (aid, tizen known to have been a spy and a thief, could not but bea 
good indies ‘of police) mini#er of the police of the French repubic.— 
On the 18th of Brumaire, or November 1799, when Buonaparte ulurped 
the dupreme power, Fouche was bribed overt with 600,000 livres and a 
promile to keep his p'ace at leatt 4 years; and both Barras and his frend 
Tallien have fince found, that in times of revolution, every man, however 
infamous, however guilty, is a dangerous enemy. 








* See the Moniteur, or in the Englith newfpapers from Augult 1794 to 
. eo a * . . 7 . , ‘ ; , , j a 4 . " - . j 
April 1795, a number of denunciations againtt Fouché ‘for plander and 


. " .* : oS. 0. 
murder, with [Pallien’s report, &c, &c. 
+ See the official letters from the different kings to the French directors, 
. > ry & sa ’ . : “ “eo ye re > 
in November and December, 1795, and from the prefent King of Prufha 


aunnouncin M4 his accelfion to the throne in November i798: they all be pin 


-—(Grands et cheres amis —and are publithed in the then official newipaper 


called Le Redact 
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0 ¥ouché was, before the evolution, feveral times reprimanded by his 
Soinnie convent,foe his: cantinual cabals gnd intrigues, bet was 
upon as a:iman.of any yreat : + Poewhat. then is ‘he fii 
for. the pretené commen opinion of his great talents and abilities 
“Kexpothing but his unlimited power.and his want of refpe for any thihg 
sithen dacted) onjuliiy ene nove 2 og) Gk awo teat TO wo 
-b: During-sthe fédnaechy the general police of France belonged to the miniflér 
ofibe dome departments and the! pole. minifter at Paris could- have no 
direct.cotrefposidence with thecking’s civil or military governors, inténdants, 
obi me-tbenobleménoncupying thofe-places would never ‘confent qo 
sorretpond wWittyasman. whom: they as’ the chief {py ‘or the ehfef 
26 the, Erencho fpies! icasuy ene of Fouche’s petty eommiffaries of polite 
has.more.powrr andanore means todo what he choofes,’ unpanifhed, titin 
tes King?e: sinter or} liewtenatit of police ever poffeffed. ff he was’guilty 
2, any abutfe of his\power he was not :qnly reprimanded ‘bit fined by the 
then.exifjngs parliament andcthe king's “privy council. Thee is not th 
Kronees iat: prefent, any judge-er councillor of fate who does not tremble 
stuthe namevbFouche,:or his commiflaries; the mayor of Bruxellés,<- 
iacoue, the feeretary to. ithe council of tate, his chef-de bureaux) &c. 
and, the judges of the: tfibunal at Brett, haveall lately occapied thé diin- 
geons ins. ¥F ouche's baftile, the. Temple,-becaufe, inftedd ‘of following the 
anterefted and,arbttrary dictates:of Fouche, they followed the laws of thetr 
country and the diGates of thei confciences, Theeking's minifier of po- 
vi had:all the information he wanted: in civil or politi¢al affairs? through 
dhe office of the minifters of the hone or foreign departments, and he was 
always.obliged to-execute their orders: or the orders of the king’s govertibr 
encom ers, At prefent,: the prefeéts, generals, commanders, mayors, 
Rec. Be. not onlysar¢e Mreed>to carry on a direct correfpondence with 
-Keuche, but to-execute all his orders without any fentation whatever, 
let them be ever: fo tytannieal or-unjuft: the confequeiice is, that in the 
-different: baftiles of the different departments in France, numbers of inno- 
peent citizens,(fron: a fimiitude of names or of perfons to the private éne- 
umies of Kouches more numerous than, or. always confounded with, the 
:@neanties of themepablic,  fuffes: for years-in dungeons, however well per- 
fnaded. the prefext) or general: who arrefted them, is of their innocence ; 
»becaule.any perfor once arrefteil by ‘the orders of Cit. Fouche, can dtily 
he releafed: bycan order from: Fouche himfelf, even though atquitted By 
the Ae dond-as iguthe offices of Fouche’ the fame corruption; levity, 
: snd andifkieeixce iptevaik, .as to the liberly of individuals, asm the reign of 
cdkobe lpi asitoctheis lives, ii lis nov only: difficult ‘but nearly impoffible 
~ 0 obtain.fughienotder tof -seleale a fofs’ of tite and great fa- 
verified). : --‘Ehe onof this':Sketch called fixty-two times at -Fouche’s’6{- 
o fide, end svaxo esti imcthe end:to spay50 Koais for’ the teleafé of ‘his 
cifonds MsiRiien American, avretted by miftake as an’ accomplice in’ fhe 
sefeape 0 SimS Sthith efrom: the Temple; in’ 1798, although Mr. ’P. 
spraved bhatp hiswret atoithat-tithe Was at Baltimore in America, and 
-dthpthe nevendieisre the year p00, ‘had beén ftv Europes ” ee tes 
<2) »/ Bad crvier avithaut ab pdabalt of power, “Foache ety following the 
yet exifting revolutionary laws iagainlt the GiviPliberty of citizens, *has pire 
Reteolbgaprhingis-ialdide eterhads® Before” thd tevolition, ‘po man, 
gVih@ forergnendncFrenclunar, wanted wy pafs «to° trayel*or'to refidé ‘in 
crane, sth gocher was ady pals “ever dentitided ; Puaalee only ‘téld 
e@eodhd etc yo 10 wed end vo ASTIWOE SIKU PSMAQGl Ws vitg “2° Ris 
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is nande or what name he'chofe, if he wat afked in through 
ees cities ; —— wrote a name down ie the soap, Be: on wm 
by the. preient laws every-perfbmmutt have.a>pals, or be expofed td beat 
refted, only three miles, from bis.place> of Mediocs thould any: 
dus or tyrannical commiffary of police or even gens d’arme atk for it; and 
at Paris, as-well as.in every dther ¢ity, town or village. of France, accord- 
ing,to the exifting laws, the landlord of the inn to @ traveller goes, 
is to demand his pals, and copy from it the:name and defcription of bis 
perion, which, is fent to the commiflary of police ; and if a traveller (tay 
nger than three days, he muft prefent him(elf at the: prefecture jof' 
police at Paris, and in all other places to the commiffaries of police, in of 
der, to. obtain 2. permiflion to refide there, which nevet is granted’but afier 
an(wering different queftions, as to his bufinefs, his acquaintance, 8. 
and often, :the fecurity of friends, or, if a foreigner, of his confal or mini— 
ter is ResATArY + and this very permiflion (or as it is called carte de sureté, 
Or carte detranger,) ito itay at Paris and other places; contains, ix the margin, 
an order. of arreit, fhould ‘the. bearer er the limits of the city or depart 
ment; dh ie when the time allowed to ftay expires, the permiflion mait be 
renewed ;,.and in fome places, as at Marleilles laft year, foreigners were 
obliged to\renew their permiffion every five days, although they had the fe- 
curity of their con{ulsy even‘captains or snalints of veilels, who refided’on 
board their thips, were obliged to do the fame. 

Formerly no; public gambling houfes were permitted in France, any 
where: at prefent, Foache, letts out the privilege of keeping gambling 
houfes, as openly. and as publicly as the king’s minifters farmed out tothe 
farmers-general of his reyenue the, duties upon falt, tobacco, &e. Diree- 
tion cards. to gambling houfes are diftributed in all parts of France in the 
fame manner,as quack,bills in London. . This fcandalous.and immoral tranif- 
ation brings into Fouche’s pocket upwards ef 10,000’ pounds month. 
The late prefeét at Lyons, Varuignac, learnt to his colt, how dangerous it 
is to meddle with this revenue of Citizen Fouche; becaufe having ordered 
the fuppreffion of al! public gambling, houfes at Lyons, Fouche reprefented 
him in fuch a light to,Buonaparté, that: he! loft the honourable place of 
prefect, and was fent in difgtace,.as minifter to Switzerland, a place fio 
prefeéi’s fecretary would by. choice accept; ‘on aceount of the unfettled ftnte 
of that country, and the conftant danger of a French minifter there. Be- 
fides what,the farmers.of the gambling houfes pay to Fouche every month, 
they are ubliged to pay to 120,000 perfons employed in thofe hoafes at 
Patis, and in.the provinces as croufers, from half a crown -to halfa guines 
a day, and thofe 120,000 perfons are all-fpies for) Fouche, without any 
expence, although he always: takés care 1d-charge the government for pow 
the fameas for the 200,000. other fpies, whom: he employs every 
elfe: to fach a degree has Foucbe carried this deteftable practice in 
France, that he has not only caufed his {pies to be ed; but even re- 
{pected’; and a known fpy, who under them y was expoled to be 
infulted and defpifed every »where, is at prefent by the free French repub- 
licans, pet only. feared eg ae ftom s decorated them! with 
the title of agens de police, or agents of, the police. aL 

Such is the: general mifiruft and want of confidence amongft the French 
republicans at prefent, that there is not a public myopia 
from the Firt Conful down. to the loweft commiflary of police, who ha! 
not his private fpies, Fouche, at by his power of by his ag 
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molt of tiem under his-own immediate direétion; and it was by thefe meave 
at he; two yéars ago, gaitied’over Lucien Buonaparte’s {pies on His bro- 
ets ‘and on him(felf, whith enabled him to di!cover to the Firft Con{at all 
Licien’s-plot, which ‘catifed his di'grace, the lofs of his place as-minifter 
Ai | departrheiit, and his muifion to Spain; and it was in thé fame 
anne? that he difcoveéred all the royalit or jacobin con{piracies, and par- 
ticatarly tfi¢ latter, by gaining over his old protecior, Barrere, who in 1793 
and 17 yh, wlied one of the members of Robefpierre’s committee of public 
fafety employed hitu, and who, in his turn, under the protectorfhip of 
Fouthé; is the ktiowa agent of police or fpy upon the newlpaper writers 
and printers, and tipon the jacobins, whole confidence he yet potleiles, ale 
th iVeveral have paid for it by tranfportation to Madagafear. 
~ er Hace the fev Shitibr it has been the conftant plan ofall the diferent 
ons, ‘but particularly Of the regicides, to get government or the pab- 
Re ts fah Vidn all their infamous and crucl deeds, - Next to the humiliation 
of kihg® hik’ was one of the priucinal caufes, why the late direStors fent 
r Hides td reprefent the “French republic as ambaJadors to their loyal 
friends the Kings of Pridia, Denwark, &c. &e. Tt was of eourfe eafy for 
Fouchéto pérfiiade the copfular zovernment to fanction his plan of public 
ambling, by dirc¢ling 4 national lottery to be drawn five times every ten 
lags or décade$ viz. very 2d day of the decade at Strafbourg; every 3d 
at Bourdeaux : every 5th at Paris; every 7th at Bruxelles, and every 9th 
day of the decade at Lyons; and that the people may lofe'no time in ruin- 
my themfelves, befides extra couriers, the telegraphs are employed to an- 
naunce in a few hours the numbers drawn.” The writer of this has known 
at Paris, before 12 o’clock, the numbers drawn ‘at Strafbourg at 8 o’clock 
the fame day,’ aud Strafhourg is upwards of 300 miles from Paris.  Tic- 
kéts in thefe lotteries” Nay he had to any amount, from 10 fous, (five 
pence Englith) t6°a million of livtes, or 42,000 pounds: the plan’ 7s 
made ‘out in fuch a manner that the fervant and the mafier, the chimney~ 
{Weeper and the banker may all enjoy the liberty and equality (the only 
One in France) of ruining themfelves, “Clofe by every lottery offiee, even 
m the fame toute in many, the fame as in or near every other gambling 
houfe’ih France, refide pawn-brokers;‘ and it is a well-known fact, which 
ake s'place evéry day, that numbers of the lower elafs of the pedple lite 
rally ftrip themf{cives, in order to get money to gamble with, To this 
tblic gambling is alcribed the great number of murders and fuicides, ftated 
in a report of { é minifter Chaptal as in the proportion of 132 to 1, when 
compared with former times. 
“Modern philofophprs and modern reformers have continually, for thefe 
laft 50 yeas,” deClined againft empero’s and kings for tolerating and 
ermitting lotteriés dn their dominions; amongit others the republican phi- 
bfopheF Mercier (father in law to Citizen Helcroft}author of the Picture 
or tis dhd Of many other works, reprobated very ftrongly the French 
ngs and their mihiters for their cruelty in fuffering fotteries to be drawn 
under the French” monatchy fftcer tmes ayear: Since France’ has become 
. patie, governed- of rather tyrannized by’ his fellow philofophers aud 
reformers, lotteries are diawn ffiécn Naies each month; and the reformer 
Mercier has accepted of and itil! ogcupies the place of one of the directors 
of the, republican ‘lottery, with 32,000. livres a, year!!! But to return 
fort this digreffion. - 
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theic names and places of abode, to the police, office of the city or. loyn. 
ip,whieh they retided ; and when fick or difordered, they were taken care 
of, by. medical men or officers of health paid by government, Its one.of 
the favourite principles of the modern difinterelted republicans and regiy, 
cides tomake money of every thing; of courfe Fouche has cet ted 
thefe wretched women, all over France, are to takeout, under pain. 
being flogged or confined to hard labour al the houfe of correction, whatJs 
culled patent d'etre femme publique, or a licente to be a comman firumpet e 
freet-walker, and this licenfe mult be renewed every month, and.is pai 
forat the cate of trom five thilings to ten guineas.cqch month, In propor, 
tion to the age, beauty, or fathion of the’unfortunate woman. Bafides tis, 
contribution to Fouche, each girl mull pay, five, thillings amonih, whether 
the is.wellor ill, to tome of Fouche’s fpies, called hy him ageuts of health, 
to;the police, who are to. yifit them twice in the decade, rather ‘te levy 
arbitrary impofitions of Fouche, and to collect information ,(molt.of thear 
being moreover Fouche’s (pics), than to inquire inlg the tiate, of their, 
health. But what never was. known before, inany country,, not even in, 
the ancient immoral republics, horrible to relate !—-One hundred aia ten Love 
were last sring registered at the police, who had a licence to commit unuaturak 
crimes on paying from ten to twenty, louis a month dey .cfedy. perion doubti ng the 
truth of this fact, may afk the boys or young ‘men, whom he will meet, 


every, hour in the day, or, at night, in the walk by the river lide, in the. 


garden of the Tuileries, or in the Palais Roy al, and who beckon to malt 
genteel drefled petfons whom they, pals or. fec, and he will heay the cons 
tirmation.of.it from theirown mouths.  .. « as 
; Belides the 320,000 regifiered and paid fpies, there js not any perfor ta, 
Paris or in France, who has.any permilign peceilary from the police to gaua 
his divelihood, who is not obliged to be dwecily or indicectly its ipy.; Lines 
rant myficians who pay Fouche twenty pence-a day,—old clothes men who 
pay him twenty-five pence a day,—hackney coachmen who’ pay bim half 
accown) a day,—-pedilars, fruitlellers, filawomen,,carmen, &c. &e, ar€ all 
regifleredat the police, and ‘obliged to lend or give. their regular reporls 
of what.they hear or fee; and often, when Fouche thinks sroper, are forced 
lo, pais days, even weeks together in ferving him without apy reward, 
Lait; year, Fouche’s ordinary {pies had for feveral. weeks ip_vainallempted 
tosfind out one of the chiels. of the Chouans, whom Fouche knew was 
doncealed at Paris, and who was fulpedted to have con{pired agayui. Buo- 
‘ naparte, One ef his {pies amongft the prifonets in the Tenple, (he has 
{pies every where) heard another arrelicd Choyan, fay, dis Head War” 
gseat lover of mutic ; no fooner was, this fact reported to hum, han Fouche 
putinto requisition fix.of the belt mufic grinders at Paris, Who wwerg or; 
deted,to:play before or wp the-court yards of ibe. hotels, ae day, and 0 
every treet by turn, and in giving them the defcriprion of the peylon. he 
Wanted, they were to obferve all pes fons coming Lo ihe win dasys i Fe 
out or, tajliften to the mule; and by thele means thate musical ARS ke 
cowered the Chouan chief, who ts at this mament on his way taCayecnne,, 
) Before the revolution there. were no, spore, than 64 corps de Bide, al 
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Paris, ~ d never any ong.at any,hour. in. the day or.in the night was flops 


ped to his pais;-—at, prelent there are , 162. cor Me garde, (twent 
round the Palais Royal alone,, where in. 1789-were only, 3) and after 4 
o'clock at night you are exppie:l to be ftopped by every, ca. ps) de garde 
oncentry; ang if you haye, net your pala or cilizen’s or firapger’s card, 
#bout you, you muit remain in the corps de garde until the next morning, 
and from thence) you are marched between foldiers to the camettaje ¢ 
police, where, if it happens to be a holiday or a day of much butinefs, 
you remain arretted amongft thieves and muyrderers for 24, yes, many 
“times, three times 24 hours, ‘before you are examined or'releaied, parti- 
on if you, have no money to pay for your liberty, or powerful friends 
to claim you. | 
Fouche’s power and the yfe he makes of it mutt_he i'luftrated with fome 
anecdotes, which the.author has, from perfons fuflering or concerned.— 
Fhe Conluls having determined to make the fityation of their cafile of the 
Tuileries firong enovgh to refift any fydden of, unexpected attack, on 
the advice of fome officers of the engineets, ordered.a number of houfés,’ 
ne and public, in the neighbourhood of the calile to be demolithed. 
eof the owners of thefe condemned houles, infilied, hefore any demo- 
lition took place, on having in ready money the {um he had him/lelf paid 
for his houfe 26 years ago ; the republican treafury never being overeharg- 
ed with money, his demand could not be complied with; but, to cut the 
bufinefs thort, the owner of the hoyfe was by the. orders of Fouche arreit- 
ed, and when appearing before him, was,told, that his name being upon 
éne of the lifts of emigrants, he might tran{port him or -otherwife gua 
himias fuch, and dilpofe oj Bre property. as belonging to the nation; but in 
¢onfideration of his age, being near 80, his name would. be eraled from 
the fatal lift, if he would confent to take foy his -houlé an annuity of 2000 
livres or 82/, fterling a year; hut, having children, grand, children, and 
—_ rand children, this, offer of the generous Fouche ‘was refufed, who 
t re fent the old man, without farther ceremony, accompanied ‘by two 
gens d’armes, as a returned emigrant without per a: to be .tran!ported 
te the other fide of the Rhine, although. he ould prove that for ‘the lait 
fortyyears he had not once been 24 hours out of Paris, At the common 
prifon at Metz on his way to Germany, provith p é put ‘him out ‘oF the 
geavh as well of Fouche as of all other tyrapts. “tthe old man’ died “there 
ofa ‘broken heart. Of his houfe not a one. remains, and not a thilling 
hat been paid for it to his family ! Ep bee Pinacalageltomdgagty 
When Buonapatte, had ufurped the Sunrens, Pow ey in, November'1799, 
his firlt occupation, -by the advice of Fouche, wag tq pacify, the royalifts or 
chouans in the different departments of Frante. By ‘his intrigues he foon 
embroiled the different. chiefs ; and when they ceafed to Be United amongit 
theintelyes, he gained over the greater number af ‘them, by fome miomen- 
taty pécuniary facrifices,. The, common price fora chief who, deferted 
the caule of royalty was 300,000 livres, about 12,500 pounils, “Bourmont, 
Autichamp, &c. received that fum, and it was offered to George anx 
Frotte,; but they, refuled it ;. however, when Frotte found himfell defert 
by all. the other chiefs and the greateft /part'of his army, “he propofed to 
lay down his.arms, on condition that be and his friends might enjoy their 
property, without being obliged -to: relide in the republic.” The republi- 
cam commander againit Froite, General Guidal,, confented to the terins 
prupoleu, andifent Frotte a.safe conduct for himlelh his ftaff, aud followers, 
an. ca PRESET DAE AITO DY OF Merial ilps 
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too {6 Alengon, where* Gen.” Guidal’s ‘head quarters were, to fign the: 

tre: nd” their abmiflion to the republic. “At the time appointed Rrotte, 
id his friénds arrived, and’ from’ the’ inn’ where: they lodged: fent word to 

Gen. Guidal of their arrival, “who fent ‘one of. his aids-de-camp to invite 


tiem all foohi¢ houfe, which invitation theyaccepted>  GeniGuidalihado 


regularly informed the French government of the efs of his. weg deta - 
tion with’ Frotte,’ and recéived ‘its Grdet® to Sodciade itq tout Roaches 
i at the lame time to Gen. Guidal, that Gen. \Chamberlatgowhwhads 
an ived at ‘Alengon the day before FrotteWas td furrender tiimielf, was 407 
fign © athe part of the French republic, togéther'-with Gent \Guwidal,, the! 
peace with thefe-royalilts, although the’ latter\continued to-keep the Wome” 


mand, .. as ae yoy asia a3 
“General Guidal behaved td Frotte and his followers» with great polite- 
nels, and was determined firidily to’ fulfil’ his * ent with them 3 bats 


wher the; were at fupper with him, ‘and juftas fix’ #elock the nextemomt 
se had been fixed to finally fign the peace, dhe of Gen,-Cliamberlac’s. 
aids-de-camp entered the room, and defired‘fome private converiation with: 
Gen, Guidal, whom he told, that ‘Gen. Chantberlac -had- that moment; 
oi ig @ courier ftom Fouche, with ofdets'to arréft, and the next day to 
try, ‘by a military commiflion, Frotte and the-toyalifts who accompanied | 
him, and without waiting, for an’ anfiwer from Gen. Guidal, -he ordered) 
{welve grenadiers cbeceited in’ the next room, to~refh-upon the royalittss 
and to arteft them; and although Gen. ‘Guidal protefted againtt this-tread 
cherous conduét, which implicated his own charatter as an officerand, a» 
man of honour, Frotte atid hid friends were all marderetl' by the judges.of 
Fouche, who to colour ‘his own’ villainy, and the treachery and. perfictie 
oufnels of the French governmient; ordered his creature the ttupid Gonerat 
Chamberlac, to make a falle report of the’ arreft of thofe royalilis;savif 
they had been furprized in a calle in the country; when in faét they were! 
arrelted at Alengon, the head qaartets of the republican army, and in:the 
Yeu houfe Of the repablican conimander Gen. Guidal; whofe fauf-conduit; 
of jafe-condyct, Frotte had in his pocket, Gen. Guidal fer his proteit wag 
ordered on an inferior command to the ariny of Italy, and ChamLerlac sfor 
hi treafon was promoted tg the rank ofa eral of divifion, and appeint 
ea commandant of Mentg. * : 4. 18 agiig 
At is true Frotte was mare beloved by his party and had greater abilities 
than mott of the othes royalit chiefs, but that was not the caufe of chis 
death, nor yet, as fome people believe, a letter which appeared under ins 
ame, called ** A Letter from a French Nobleman to the Corfican Ulurp- 
er Buonaparte;” but Fouche had bought feveral eftates belonging -to 
‘rotte’s relations ‘and friends, which were to be returned to thei¢ Jawfid 
owners; to prevent which, it was neceffary to facrifice Frotte, 9) us 
hod hele particulars the author heard from General Guidal himlelf, ino ay 
180], at.Paris, who permitted him to make them public. Ip the June fol- 
owing fame General Guidal, (who never concealed his abhorrence of 
tyrant for tyranty he 


owing this col 
Fouche, nog that, although a republican by principle, mnt ; 
‘preferred a Bourbon to a Buonaparté) was ordered ‘to leave Paris in twenty- 
four hours, and to rétire to an unele’s houfe, near Nice, 600 miles ‘from 
‘Paris, under pain of being tran(ported to Madagatcar, if he left this place 
of exile, without Fouche’s permiffipn. 
As a number of Englith merchants and manufacturers are allured by French 


emillaries to go over and feftle in Frince, it may perhaps be -uleful to let 
: Kk 4 them 
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them ‘know, that there isnot whoule in France; which iv nt expofed to the! 
domiciliary vifits of Fouche’s * {pics or commiffaries of polices under pre- 
text of looking far fome fufpected perfotts; or for ‘prohibited or “findgeled 
govdd, theiroufes are fearched: and put under feals, \ partioutarly wt they 
aré foreigners; and. thought to be rich; dnd wherronce jitice isObtained, | 
ifobtained at all, and the fcals are remover, if not morethan the’ half ef 
their property has divappeared, they may think 'themtfeives fortunate. 
hatever is faid to the: contrary, no inglishman is safé in’ France, or free 
(Poraexatiort plander, and in‘ fult, wor withthe be fo, to long as France fhatl 
bea republic ; and to'conyplainers of Fouche or his agents, the«ommon 
faving in Frande is, that to com plain of t ouche to B aanepar) isthe: Same ‘ds to 
demplain of Buonaparté to Fouche. 

As to thetafety of commercial fpectlation ; When Fouche and Wither mi- 
niflers difpote of thelaws of their-country, as they think proper, it depends’ 
entirely upon their will, their caprice, or their interett. The ves fe pl is 
one of'the many examples’of this truth: 

The exportation of ‘rags from Brabant and Ploniders to foreign countries, 
has always been’ firengly “prohibited. Owners of paper: mills, therefore, 
wd alw ays to agree with merchants or cuilectors of rags to furnith them 
with a fixed quantity at acfixed price, and thefe in! their turn, were accul- 
tomed for years to deliver their paper to dealers either in wholefale or re- 
thil'at's certain profit: contraets of this deicription were ‘made in general 
for five or ten years. At the moment peace was concluded with England, 
A*howt® at Ghent, m Flanders, paid one of Foucite’s agents, 25,000 crowns 
for the privilege of exporting to Englund, (where rags which iold in Flan- 
déta for one guinea, feiched ‘fixteen guineas) during a certain time, a ‘eer- 
tai qnantity y of Trays; the confequence of this monopolizing privilege was’ 
the rile of the article: wpwerds of 400 percent. in a month, to, the ruin of ' 
may, and to the great lofs of -all concerned ‘in that branch of-commerce, 
wWherrone fingle individual, the friend of4’ouche, Joe 100,000 crowns 
for 25,000 laid ont prameiTatl 

Others hi the fame ‘manner have boustlit exch five permifionpbithe r hai: 
Fouche or the Minifier of the Home Department, to export:certain prohi- 
hited’ articles, as wool, corn, &c. andte mport foreign prohibited pro- 
ductions; or manufactured goods, to the detrmmentor ruin of (theic fellow 
citizens, {pecalating lawfully at the fametime; Englith -mervhants et joy ing 
the bleffings of a jurtand ttable rovernment,are the eee of the etiects* 
of fuch impolitic proceciings on commetce. 

“Proud to fetve ‘tuch a poweriul mansat Fouche, aindiof his: protection, 
many of his Commillaries Of Police in the: provinces, improve wpon his plan: 

of private’ contributions. Ealt year the regicide; Lecointre Payraveaany! 

es a s Commiflary’for*the Policevat-Marfeilles, ‘ands its department, 

ft other vexations, laid the bakets of that cityounder: a: contribution 

of 30 0,000 livres, of 1,250) a monthy! and to enable them. to: ‘payiit, “he 

fmitted ‘them “to ‘raife the: bread from 3:to 5 fousea! pound, when at 

Paris: and in other places, at that time, ew pound of ‘bread was only 24 
fous: 

“This fate Leebintre ordered, in June, 1801, his Subaltern Conmmifiaries 
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* Thotigh Fouthé {s''no loge mikivtersoF police, the fime povrer, of 


courfe, is. attached to that office, and the'fame dangervonfetuent!y exitis. 
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of Police, and the gens Warmes, under pretext of prote@ing the merchants 


who vilited the fair of Beaucaire, (one of the moft frequented in Franed;’ - 


kept in July every’year) not to let-any perfon attend it, who was not pros 
vided with a-pafs-from-him, andfor this pafs was paid golivres, or halfa- 
crown Emglith 3 in conféquence of this arbitrary order Levointre figned in 
twelve days 46,000 paties, and pet 46,000 half crowns in his own pocket. 

In Auguit, 1801, Leeeintre was offended with: fome of the merchants 
at Maricilies, becaule in a private ditpute he had with’ the prefeet of the 
department, La Croix, they did not make his éaule their own, 1as head 


the impudence to demand; to thow them his power and at the fame time 


to puniih them, he made a new regulation about the Exchange hours and 
the Exchange, by which all merchants, their clerks, and fons, except one,’ 
were deprived of the perimi(lion to frequent the Exchangé, and he, or if 
Soe one of his agents or fpies, was ‘always to be prefent at the 

xchange to\demand the licences, patles or cards of 'thofe eitizens they 
thought proper to exelude, or fufpetted to! be excluded by ‘Lecointre’sire- 
gulatrons; andas it had beet ordered jn them, that ‘the Exchange. hours 
were to be between the hours of one and: three) o'clock in the atternoon, 
every-day a quarter before three @’clock’ two: drummers: entered the Bx 
change, beating their drums, and ftere//y dremmed out the merchants from 
the Exchange. The author has received the honour of being drummed 
out im this manner from. the Exchange at Marieilles, upwards .of tixty 
times ! ! ! wit | 

This Lecointre, in-order to extend his defpoti{m even to the amufements 
of the people, and to’ punith the proprieto:s of the’ principal theatre at 
Marieilles, who had refaied! to raife-the ‘price of their tickets of admit- 
tance in his-favour, forced them tot up the prmeipal place of entrance 
to the boxes of ‘the: firit rank, and to’build upon that fpot a private box 
for‘hin, large enough:to contain twelve perions. ” eis 

At Marteilles, as well asin every Other eity or town im France, the pub- 
lic ‘pay, as it is faid' to charitable ules, from 2d. to’ 6d. upon each: ticket for 
the’ plavhoufe, ‘or othérpublic amusements; this money is always delivered 
into the hands*of the eonimiflaries Gf police, who hot being fubject to any 
cortroul; employ it jit as they ehufe: © * niobate sth Wsebbehas Saue) sei 

The vexations andplanders of Fouche and his commiffaries, are as hu 
mérous-and varieds, as-they are extentive, reaching over all France... On 
the 15th of Aageit, 2801; ‘a Commilary of Police, at Aix in Provence, at 
half paft eleven o’cloék at night; forced a fried of the author, with thirty 
jix other paflehigers in ‘the fame inn with him, to pifeMuddenly from theit 
beds to thew their/patles.. During this domiciliary vifity the inmfituatedin 
the fuburb of Aix, was farrdunded and guarded by fiftygéned’arme, or horfe 
toldiers. As it is againft.the eonfistution to make ety domiciliary wifits,at 
night, my friend atked the landlord the rea‘on of this unlawful mealure ; 
the aniwer wasyithdt: this Commiflary was a protege and favou' ite of Fou 
che, who -negula:lypaid a fimilar»domieniary vitit three or. four times an 
the decade towll-the different-inns at-Aix, not to look dormer arrefi any fu 
pected perfons, -but to. Jay thofe pafiengers under contribution who hadi 
jaties, oF —— pallies pre n> tn or eae slahahemnenes 
oppreilve formalities to which all perions, travelling 1 the : 
sublie, are Ubliged 10 TubmiGsor ee Expore Whemrelves te ber arretied, 
she Jandlord added,., iat, this. Commitlary did not mobinstt a ineaa®, Het 
; 4 iCug 
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- oe and unlawful domiciliary vifits brought hing a yearly in¢ome: 
1000 louis. sha ST Rover 

Such isthe degraded flate of the public character and public fpirit in 
France, that although every body complains atid declaims againtt thefe abv- 
minable vexations of Fouche and his agents,'no man, no body of mén’ dare 
to make any formal complaint to the confuls; ‘and, indeed; -as 1 have {aid+ 
before, to complain to Buonaparté of Fouche, is exaéily the fame thing’4s 
to complain to Fouche of Buonaparte. ; Bt 382 

Fouche’s income from his landed property is upwards of?20,0001:'a years? 
his income fer fas et aefas, as a minifter of police, nobody knows for cértainty,’ 
but the general opinion is, it exceeds three million of livres; but it is ver? 
dangerous in France to fpeak upon this fubjeét; a young clerk in one of 
the firfi banking houfes at Paris, had the imprudence lat fpring to meutioi¥ 
at a refiaurateur’s, that he was fure the houfe he belonged to, had’bought 
up for Fouche fince the peace, upwards of five million of ftock in- the foP 
reign funds, under different names; fome few days’after this deelaralisty,’ 
the young man difappeared, and the 9th day after he had converled aboilf 
Fouche’s property, his body was found in the river near St. Clouds he hat 
been murdered and thrown into the Seine. Jip Mle DES 

The people in France, having fince the revolution feen: fo many pérfons 
of the loweft extraction, and the moft vicious, habits, not only maké great 
fortunes, but occupy the firft places both amongfi the military and in thé 
civil government, there are but few who do not expect the fame fucvels; to 
keep up this {pirit of hope and expeation, which naturally checks theis 
inquiry about fate affairs, and the conduct of the. men, at the.head of the 
prefent government, Fouche has ordered numbers of his {pies.to make 
them/elves fortune tellers; moft of them have printed anfwers agreeable to 
the age, fex, or appearanc® Of the perfons withing to. penetrate into futu- 
rity, all foretelling profperity and fuccels. The inclofed is a patent, whic 
I received in aniwer to my demands. At the bottom of thole printed an- 
fwers are always fome numbers for the Lottery, which are called fortunaté 
for the purchafers; this is another interefled objet of Fouche and thé 
Confuls, to engage the people to gamble in the Lotteries. The Boulevards, 
and all public places and fquares at Paris abound with thofe fortune tellers, 
and in the inces thefe fellows relieve one another, fo that if the credit 
of one thould diminith, another takes his place to ferve Fouche, and deceive 
the people ; and in every city, town, or large village in France, fome of 

are always to be hme At Paris the prices paid to fuch of them as 

attend at — places are from two to fix fous, but in the country the prices 
are lefs; befides thefe there are others who have fixed places of abode, and 
are dearer, telling the fortunes with cards, coffee, &c. ; 


To finish the Character of Fouche. 

Fouche is at laft difmifled—but by the man who fucceeds him it is 
eafily feen, that if the tyrant of the police is removed, the tyranny is to 
be continued.— Amongft other caules of Fouche’s difgrace, the following 
was that which determined Buonaparté. Dubois, the prefeé of police at 
Paris, after the advice of Talleyrand, his protector, has, for a long time con- 
tinved to fend to Buonaparté in fecret, counter-reports of the public a 0 
nion, as much in favour of the Coniular Government, as thofe of Fouche 
were a it. Buonaparte feeing, that Fouche by keeping him in con- 
tinual » wanted only to make himlelf neceilary, hy deporting his, (as 

the 
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1¢ Parifians call it) to the Senate, proved he did not wearshim any lengertom 
xWw Ye 


quiescat in pace. 
ft yarns AMM Ss : ; ayn 

LE Citoyen Prévoft, éditeur des Combinaisons Fgyptiennes et cabalistiques, 
telatives a la Loterie, et qui par fon travail, a procure un nombre infidnde 
lots eeningtnny aux Actionnaires de ce jeu naturel, et de plufieurs autres 
Ouvrages de Cartonomancie. prévient fes eon-citoyens qu’indépendamment 
de la théo. ie, l'art infaillible de tirer les cartes d’aprés les principes d’Etellay 
ce.Cartonomancien qui rendit de fi grands ferv.ces a la {ociété, en prou- 
vant que les Cartes annoncant les malheurs, peuvent ies prévenir, par des 
calculs sirs et réefléchis. ' ' : traf 

Des études longues et pénibles, l’ont mis 4 méme de lire dans la phyfionos 
mic, les fecrets de l’ame et de les interpréter par le moyen des cartes, 

- Toutes les perfonnes que l’inquiétude afflige, que la jaloufie tourmente, 
gui ont cs fuye des pertes, qui font dans !'attente d’un proves, qui lont divi- 
lees par des intéréts de famille, peuvént venir le conulter, ce fera toujours 
avec véritée et par le moyen de la combinaifon reconnue certaime qu’tl leur 

rocure:a toute fatislaGion. 

Ll vend auffi un Ouvrage precieux et utile, fiuit de fes recherches, 1 wn 
rix modique. 11 demeure rue de Ja Harpe, vis-i-vis la Poupéenos. 5; et 
159, maifon du Tapitier au premier, eli, vile depuis ix & iept heures du 
Matin en ét¢, jufgu’d 1 heures, excepté les jours de decades. 
| SATURNE. 

Satarne eft la 4me, des 7 Planettes. 

Les Romains la confondoient avec Janua, le premiet mois de lear année: 
Lette Planette a double domination fur celles de Jupiler et de Venus; 
‘ Soninfluence eft douce et paifible; © bes cage ge 

LES fignes du Zodiaque qui préfident au cours de votTe., View IPiNts, a 
Ja Pianette de Satusiie, vous 2 de ne_point.vpus alarmer, fi.quelques 

éveiiemend de votre vie nont point, é¢ foul-d iit ayll heureux sue. sous 

Flieg en ‘droit de Lefpérer: . Malgré, trate Pallybilite de notte, capagtere, 
vous n’etes pasans avoir éprauve des apHtigGS Ly ont pas wauqag de 
vous rebuler, Peutsetre en. ce moment Pingueivges gs | 
furez-vous, votre planelis ait ewrsii , et foug, peu. de. te 
yerez, on) avanlage certain, tantdu cb Raat co 
appre # vob tendre jes, ras; brute a ef ardielie, ch ses Ga 
fur dela fixer, Vous ne avez dda échappeg, piyligyrs, fob) que, Barck que 
Je momeyt den profiter n’stoit pay encoig, vena oSENE. PAES ARR 










gefte'planetic Feepanue, pour, ere. dun, snlvenca dquey ok, payables 
préte a vous preparer, par degres, a la jauwlance 4. pugryic Calpe et denuce 
de chagrins. : Ss eh a | 

fe chag tow Ay rel pf Pan a 
Oot canine) od) beware eR aR eke oe TEE Seabee 








UP GRY Vousiavez été bien lbng-temps jetind, et voiis avez eu jen de 
Ja pers a vous décider a quitter les amis'aver le’t els ‘vous ayes. 1é cléve ; 
tiais age’dyant ‘mart vos dees, vous vous RRC le fa pour 
Votre intéret perfonnel. ' “Avant de yous’ Nriex, Wbtis viez Un wayage tres- 
Wucrat; ‘mais il faudra bien prendre garde, Cr puted? parse ch 


siecle 
rit & volis firrpréndre. “A Votre retour, Vous epgitetey né petlonn , 


‘onne jeune. 
jolie et'‘amiable, avec Idqudllevous vivrez cr teeS-boae? fvelitpenie’ fi 
vous 
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é X _ « , @,° ~ og °.S “ te 
vous entreprenez le commerce, vous y réuffirez au gré de vos défirs: voug 
aurez des enfans qui vous donneront beaucoup de fatisfa@tion, Yar-fout une. . 
fille qui fera votre unique efpérance. Pa oa 





P. G.—La femme que vous aurez. Dépof€ée a la Bibliothtque Nationale, 
Air.—ll Aleut, bérgere, 
Vous aurez femme fage 
Ayant mille agrémens, 
, Qui iuira le langage 
Des fédu€leurs amans; ; 
Quoi qu’a tort ct fans bornes, 
Jaloux de fes,appas, 
Vous croirez porter cornes, 
Vous n’en porterez pas. | y 
22. 74, Sl. 
Par te Citoyen. Tenand, 
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Dr. Crorr’s Seconn Letrex on Overton’s True CuurcuMen, 
falsely 30 CALLED. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, ; 


PON a review of the epifile which you have had the goodnefs fo :in- 
fert, I find that I am far from having difcharged all the multifarious 
obligations | owe to Mr, Overton and his coadjutors. 

1 am.reprefented as As odrotate of fimony. My wards are: ‘% Mach 
cenfure is paffed upon the purchafe of prefentations and advow/lons.., How 
fallacious ts fpeculation? Within the narrow {phere of my own acquaint- 
ance I could point out fome of the worthieft incumbents whofe prefentations 
were fairly and legally purchafed.” if Mr. QO. fhould dare to accufe any of 
the worthy friends alluded to individually, as he has virtually accufed them 
in the aggregate, the courts of law would open both his eyes and his purle. 
The only obje€tion is, that [pecial damages can never be proved, when he 
and fach as he are the accufers. And before I quit the fubje@, lct.this 
champion, this Golieh, of his party, anfwer me a few quetlions. Wea, 
whom, and by whom was the advowlon of the perpetual curacy of St. Mary’s 
in Hull purebafed? Was it purchafed during the life of Mr. Thomfon, 
patron and fheumbent? . Was not Mr. T.’s immediate fucceflor Mr. King, 
an evanyeli¢al man?* Was not and is not the patron Samuel Thornten, 
Efquire? How-has the living of Darlarton come under fimilar patronage? 
Is Mr. Edwards, who was the incuinbent, dead? . Is not Mr. Waltham-the 
Yecond vicar under the new arrangement? 

But I have been guilty of grofs licentioufnels in fpeaking favourably of 
the ftage. Tillotfon im former days, and. others in the. prefent day age 
quoted againfi me. Collier might have fuited his purpofe fill better, if 
either Collier or Tillotfon could fuit it at all, , Did a whole century elapfe 
without any melioration? But dates are nothing to.fome.perions..\/1t is 
now cight years tince I afferied that the itage was never, le{s exceptionable 
than al the time then prefent. I did not mean that every. abufe was cor- 
rected: but I did mean that it was much reformed. . At that time, it was 
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efferted upon good authority that a double entendre in a new play was 
+> Feceived with 14PRed ditapprobation by a crowded audience. From that 
circumiiance | flatteted mylelf that whatever tended to corrupt the morals 
would vanifh from the théatres. The influx of thofe German plays, which 
are a difgrate to the country from which they come, as well as to our own, 
had not then happened, And-now while lam writing they feem to be 
fiaking iato proper contempt. I truft that we fhall gradually return to 
ood ienfe and fober thinking. , 
Ais to the profligacy of thole, who frequent the theatres, we cannot but 
‘Yament it. But there are other places of public refort belides them, where 
the moft abje@ of the human race are often to be found in great numbers, 
who are, in the Rev. R. Hill’s flang, wa/sing inners.. Some even ef the 
female fingers in certain places of worthip are {aid not.to be quite veltals, 
Recrimination, withcut doubt, is no defence, but who can controul the 
hardened profligate, whether he choofes to refort to a meeting-houfe or a 
play-houfc?, Let care be taken not to reprefent vice in an amiable light, 
believe Fielding never meant:to do fo in the characler of Tom Jones. 
The effect has been what he did not fufpect, and he has had many drama- 
tic imitators, whom I need not fpecify. There is no point which I have 
more frequently dwelt upon in the pulpit than the neceilary care of with- 
holding from the rifing generation whatever is frivolous aud unedifying, 
and tends to confound the diftinétion between virtue and vice, which De 
ghnfon cautioned his friend never to mingle together. 

Chance has made me acquainted with the hitory of the Rev. G, Pa» 
trick, whofe biographer is fo fimilar to his friend, that we may call him 
‘«.the great {ublime he draws.” The petition for his removal fuecefstally 
prefented to the trutiees of Morden College, is fo p'ain and fo faithful a 
reprefentation of the fraternity, that your readers will not be di/pleafed to 
{ce it appended to his letter. It would be an infult upon their underfland- 
ing and a trial of their patience were I to quote much of the juilian none 
fenfe of Mr. P. The following fhall tuffice. 

«« If I ever had a harp to fing the high praifes of my God, it has long 
hung upon the willows: but I doubt whether ever | had a harp of the true 
Jerulalem make., The Lord has promifed the return of the captivity of 
His people: and if 1 am one of his, a harp and a golden one fall one day 
be put into my hands and {kill therewith to make excellent mufic, and 
fing a fong that neither you nor I am yet acquainted with.” Then he talks 
of the cleaving of his foul to the duft, the dirt, the filth, the feum, &e. 

Mr. P. was elected Leéturer of Woolwich, but the incumbent wilely re- 
fufed his pulpit. He was obtruded on the incumbent of St. Leonard's, 
Shoreditch, who, to avoid the terrors of a profecution for non-relidence, 
was obliged tocompromife with the fanatical part of the pari. How he 
became the new le@urer of St. Bride’s, and bow he obtained a third part 
of the leGurehip of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, let the con{cientious in- 
cumbents tell. The annexed petition will fhew how jefuitically he played 
his part, till he was appointed chaplain of Morden College, Tis fermons 
are full of Os, Ohs, and Ahs, the miferable relources of barren spinds, 
and frequently found in Mr. Robinfon’s {cripture characters, And by the 
way, Mr. R. makes an apology for our Saviour’s fermon on the Mount, 
beeaufe the favourite topicks of faith, &rc. are not iniified upon. if he and 
others would atiend in their fermons a liitle more to the concluding part 
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preachers of vital religion indeed. Ariftophames has blamed or ridiculed 
Ailebylus for introducing too many exclamations into his tragedies. What 
would be have faid, had he been prefent in many of our evangelical meet- 
ing-hoates, of which the Chriftian Lady’s Memorandum Book give’ fo co- 
pions ali(t?- But thefe exclamations are very convenient to the extem 
orators. ‘When any of them is at a lofs, te can groan and bellow out, 
© Sirs; ‘two or three times over; he can repeat little claufes, fuch as the 
‘door was (hut. Ayainit whom was it thut? and then he recovers himfelf. 
Another expedient is to get a few fermons by heart, and after fomething 
has been faid feemingly appropriate to the text, he can have rétourfe to 
ene of them, which are ufually fuch as coil? fi any text. 

And here I cannot but repeat my complaint that this grievance of po- 

pular elections to leGture(hips is not removed, and the appointment given 
to the refpeciive incumbents, except in cafes where truftees have been 
nominated by a teftator of an endowment, for then the evil of deprivation 
would be greater than the evil of canvafling, which latter is, by the way, 
ef confiderable magnitude. I have heard with fome fatisfaGion that the 
regular clergy of the diocefe of London have been requefted by their dio- 
¢cefan to exclude the evangelical tribe from preaching in their churches. 
~ In common with Mr. Polwhele and others, whom Mr. O. calls puny 
champions, | am guilty of quoting Bifhop Warburton. With what juliice 
this is alledged as matter of cenfure, let the following deicription of that 
prelate by Dr. Johnfon, in his life of Pope, determine. ‘“ He was a mar 
of vigorous faculties, a mind vehement and fervid, fupplied by inceflant 
and unlimited enquiry, with wonderful extent and variety of knowledge, 
which yet had not opprefled his imagination nor clouded his perfpicacity. 
To every work he brought a memory full fraught with a fancy fertile of 
original combinations and at once exerted the powers of the fcholar, the 
reatoner, and the wit!” ‘The {equet tiates his imperfections, but who can 
forbedr to look up to fuch a character? His doétrine of grace is that ob- 
noxious publication; which’ creates the outcry againft him. In the divine 
legation and in his curfory but juft remarks on Neal’ Hittory of the Pu- 
ritans will alfo be found many obfervations that ftrike at the root of fana- 
ticifm: Mr. O; has*appealed to Hume as a neutral man. I beg your 
readets will ‘do fo too on the malignity, the infidioufnefs and hypocrify of 
the puritans.’ And the puritans of Queen Elizabeth's, as well as of the 
following reigns had ‘a fuperiority of learning, which the prefent puritans 
do not poilefs, : 
* The compilers of the Articles feem to have left fome things in medio; 
and a con(cientious fub{criber is only to enquire, what was intended to be 
the rale of faith and practice to the Church. Hooker was no Calvinitft. 
His conteft with Travers in the duty of the Temple church clearly proves 
it, It wasa common faying of the hearers that they had Canterbury in 
the morming ‘and Calvin in the afternoon. 

I enter not into»the Bldzdon Controverfy; the malignity of fome par- 
ties has been fufliciently expofed; but I confefs Sir A. Elton’s publication 
aftoniftied ne more than all the reft, becaufe he has had every advantage 
of education and connexion that can humanize the manners and the heart. 
He fat down in wrath, and his cavils at Mr. Bere’s motto are truly con- 
temptible. For who ever heard of referring a motto to the context? Moit 
of them are introduced in the way of accommodation. And while I am 
on the fubject of mottos 1 obferve one in a pamphlet called the ne ty 
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reviewed, Qui alteram incufat, &c. Let not your readers fuppof 
Fach holy ‘men as the author of that pamphlet f and their time ir aalien 
pune authors, particularly plays Greek or Latin. The pafiage is an 
"example in Litly’s Grammar, the ftorehoufe of poor Partridge’s learning in 
“Tom’ [dnes. ° The qiotation in the body of this review fhould have been 
“Ne*qaid detrimenti capiat refpublica, which any one moderately verfed in 
the’ Roman Kiltorians knows to have been the form of conferring diftatorial 
power not’by the Censors, but by the Senate, on the Confuls. Whoever 
reads Mt, Datibeny will find that he as well as the Anti-Jacobin Review, 
WisHeen grofsly traduced. Quifque tuos patimur manes. 
©? Pmetioned fh Thoughts concerning the Mcthodifts, &e. that feveral of 
them have held up their hands at the bar for very notorious offences, and 
borg ffagitious attempts have been made to impede the courle of jul- 
tite ‘But becaulé I fpecified the inftance of Wm. Jorden only, it is infi- 
nudted that [ could not have mentioned more. This is contrary to the 
truth. And in another, a clergyman of the evangelical order was very ac- 
tivé: “And'let the following extra trom Cobbett’s Regifter be duly at- 
‘tended to. (Feb. 26, 1803.) 

"ee Tt is worthy of remark that three out of thefe feven traitors were of 
thit mifthievous plotting fect denominated methodilis. Mr. Rowland Hill, 
brother of Sir Richard Hill, has, it feems, thought proper publickly to de- 
ny that'any of thefe traitors belonged to his flock, and at the fame time tu 
‘inform the world that he is a regularly ordained clergyman and mo methed- 
ait. “We'cty the Reverend Gentleman’s mercy, for we wok him to be that 
“véry fame perfon, whois to be heard bawling for hours, at a ftretch, every 
‘Sanday night at a round-about meeting-houfe, at the foot of Black{friar’s- 
-bridge.’ Be this fact as it may, the traitors were methodilis, and had a 
teacher of that fect to attend them in their laft hours.” 

’ ATittle while agoa woman was‘hanged at Nottingham for the murder 
‘Of her ‘child, and by the magick of one of thefe fpiritual empiricks, the 
was Wrought into a rapturous affurance of being faved. As you have ful 
‘ficiently expofed Mr, Hill’s abfurdities in his Journal, I need not enlarge 
on that topick. Magdalen College, in Cambridge, is reported to pout 
forth evangelical {tudents more copioully than Edmund Hall, in Oxford ; 


‘atid from thence feveral of the chapels in the neighbourhood of Halifax, — 


‘and in the gift of the vicar haye been filled. Can no regular enquiry flop 
“future candidates in limine? Romaine is {aid to have prayed for five hun- 
dréd by name before his death. No one is more hoftile to their opinions 
than the Bithop of St. Aiaph, and this difapprobation fvems in him and in 
‘many others to have been greater, in proportion to the itrength of theic 
‘jntelleéts and the extent of their knowledge. One might reverfe the fay- 
ing of Quintilian refpeaing Cicero, and fay to our young ftudents in di- 
vinity, “Tum demum aliquid fe profecifle arbitrentur, cum iftt Cicerones, 
valdé“di'plicuerint. And if the people at large had tafte or judgment as to 
matter or ynanner,; 1 would fend them to tho!e mecting-houles as the moft 
infallible remedy again{t enthulialm. 
*' But how few are judges of, theological compofition? What abfurd 
praifes and what abfurd cenfures have all of us heard even from refpott- 
able perfons? How often does a name, and bow often does novelty itlelf 
fillead? And even among men, that are not enthufialts, we hear of the 
jatgon Of rettligg and sicdling an andieyce, and of unciion, by which im plain 
Evglin nothing ,elfe,.is meant but declamation and bombatt. We te 
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calied upon not only not to‘ give way to this vicions-taile, even fr a mow 


ment, but, if poiible, to ‘corre it, ut populo placeant que rea funt;, 


that the peopie may approve things which are excellent, Moreover, if 
the miiitution of eventing termons thould induce-the people to attend 
three different times of the day, it will do harm, for it will engrols fo much 


of their dime as to prevent fa unily reading, which is‘as much the duty of 


the. Jabbath as publick worlhip, and with the yourger part much more 
efficacious than even the fermons which the mait refpectable preachers 
deliver, Their attention will be better fixed, their}capacities more eafily 
conlulted. To make them acqu: ainted with the plaine r books of $ criptt ure, 
including the Apocrypha, is not jo ealy as (ome may imagine, and to thole 
particulacly who are mach confined inthe week, fome little enjoyment of 
exercile and treih air is indilpealib!) yrequrites In fome of our fathionable 
places the difiribution of time is fuch as to diminiih the congregations of 
the afternoon; but why not change the hovwr ef fervice accordingly? And 
why may not families devote earlicr hours of the fabbath to the private 
exercife of their religious duties ? 

Ifenthufiails haye made many {crious and decorous, who before were 
prophane and profligate, it is equally true that they have made fom: in- 
fidels and many hypocrites. What otherwife can be he meaning of a 
maxiin ellablihed among the bulk of manufadiurers here, that they would 
rather have a (wearing than a praying workman ? 

We are happy. iv the proipect ot erecting a free church upon a plan 
fimilar to that in Bath, and if it anfwer the purpole, it will prelerve the 
inferior clailes from the extremes of wre warmnels and enthufiatm. Many 
will have to learn, and many more will be called upon, if poll: ible , tou 1- 
learn, This matt be a york of time. Many minds labour under a {pi 
tual famine and many are poifoned. No art is left untried in this ar - 
all other places to depreciate the character and. conduct of the clergy of 
the Church of England; but, we truii, the calumny of their enemics will 
only inereafe their endeavours to refute it by their exemplary conduct, ws 
that they never will be in their miniftvations the me anes of Enictet 
That they have not been fo, let the difcouries of the moft eminent divines 
for-atiore than two centuries be adduced to prove: rmorcove: , let the tracts 

ublithed under the fanction of th: Soc iety for promoting C hrittian know- 
Fede be duly confulted; and if, in future, any iuch faut: and unjult impu- 
tation fhould come from a: 1y quarter, let tae whole body unite as one man 
-to seprobate and to repel it. 
Jam, Sur, your very obedient f{ervant, 
G. CROFT. 


. e *» P 7 A 
Birmingham, March 22, 1803. 
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Periraen or tue Pensioners or Morpen’s Coiiece. 
To the UV orthy Trustees of Sir John Morden’ s in Pe. 
W*..t eC underw ritten members of the faid College, beg leave humbly 


beg ‘ 
to Tay our griévances before you; Nopin, g th at you will not be ot- 


fended with this our P etition 5; as we cannot help thinkin 
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his occafionally preaching in tite life-time of the late Mr. Brown, and fort 
ome time after, (being appointed chaplain,) being very materially differ- 
ent my thofe tince preac hed by. him, and efpecially Within the laft five 
months, 


The fermons preached ‘for near twelve months paft, and with a aon 


ofvehemence and enthufiafm during the lait five months, inftead of in- 
ftruéting us in our duty to God and our neighbours, treat almoit folely 
upon faith and grace, atid fuch like controverfial pomts of religion; moral 
duties being fcarcely ever impreiled upon us, or the obfervance of them 
recommended ; fo that his difeourfes appear to us, not fo properly initracs 
tive fermons, as the expounding the feriptures according to the notions 
and opinions’ of the methodifts; and that his principles are thofe of that 
fort of people appears plain not only from the doctrine he delivers, but 
alfo from the manner of his delivering it, and the illiberal and infulting 
language which he makes ufe of in addretling us. 

That we may not be thought to complain without reafon, of the lan- 
guage or expre‘Tions which have been made ufe of, we beg leave to relate 
the very words which have been applied to us ‘vom the pulpit,—expref- 
fions by which we feel ourfelves greatly hurt. We have been told, that 
we are “ (traitors, rebels, murderers, convicts under fentence of condem+ 
nation, hoary- heade d finners from three-fcore to four-fcore years of age, 
hardened in our crimes, with fouls afflicted with the palfy as well as our 
bodies, and totally dev oid of grace.” Thefe defcriptions of us we hope 
we are no ways deferving of; for although we have not the prefumption 
to think ourfelves by any means perfect, ‘yet we truft that our behaviour, 
both in a religion us and moral light, does not do any diferedit to the me- 
mory of our pious founder, or to the worthy guardians of his benevolent 
inftitution, by whofe kind appointment we enjoy a comfortable retreat in 
the decline of life, in the happy alylum of this College. 

We are ata lols to account for the grounds which have induced out 
Chaplain to apply fuch illiberal epithets; which we cannot help faying 
we conceive to be very unbecoming the facred place they were ule in, 
as alfo the character of a cle rgyman; and muft impute it to the violent 


warmth with which he generally, efpecially for fome time patt, delivers 


his difeourfes, which might occafion his loting his temper; or elfe to an 
enthufiaftic zeal to frighten us toattend his evening lectures at his own 
houfe; he having, at the conclufion of the time of leaving egg 
on the Sunday aticrnoons, for the winter months, given out from the pul 
pit, that he thoukk 1 expound the feriptures, three times a week, at his own 
apartment. We hope, however, that we fhall not be blameable, .in not 
attending at thele le¢tures; being informed that they are rather fuch meet- 
ings asare ufually held | by the methodifts, or fuch as diffent from the church 
eftablifhed, and not fuch as are commonly ufed by our minifters; no part 
of the fervice of the book of Common Prayer being, as we underttand, 
made ule of: but the fervice confitis, as we underfiand, of an extempo- 
rary. prayer of the Chaplain’s, finging of hymns, and expounding folme text 
ot {eripture. 

We think it our duty to reprefent to you, that thefe evening meetings 
at the Chaplain’s are not confined to the members and fervants of the 
College, but are open to all perfons who choofe to come to them; and we 
‘are told, that it is not uncommon to have the number of perfons alfem- 
bled at thefe meetings to amount to forty or fifty, or more, and that many 
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. who altend are very illiterate, and people of weak minds: the manner in 
which the icriptures are expounded to them, we apprehend, may be of fa- 
_ tal confequence. Lefi. any doubt thali arile, whether the chaplain is a 
methodift or not, we beg icave to ad |, that upon his leaving the College, 
the latter end of la{t July, to go nto Shropihire, be appointed a gentleman 
to preach for him, on Sunday allernoon, well known to be of that, per- 
fuafion; and which gentleman would have preached, we undertiand, at 
the inconvenient hour of fix o’clock, intiead of the ufual hour of three, if 
not prevented by your direciions to have the fervice performed at the ac- 
cuitomed time. 

Another complaint we beg leave to lay before you is, that the morning 
prayers, on the week days, are not ead near fo conflantly as they are di- 
rected to be by the founder’s will, owing to the frequent abfence of the 
chaplain fiom the College; which occafions many of the members non- 
attending the church prayers in a morning, for although the prayers ac- 
cording to the fervice of the Book of Common Prayer, are fearcely ever 
omitted being read in the Hall, by cne oi the members, when the chap- 
Jain ts abfent, yet there are {eldom jo many members af{icnd to hear the 

rayers read in the Fall as do at the Chapel, when the fervice is per- 
nid there. 

The illiberal expreffions, addreficd to us from the pulpit, bring conti- 
nually to our minds the text upon which the chaplain preached his firft 
fermon to us, after he was appoiied, viz. “ Will yous that 1 come among 
you in love, or with a rod?” and, although there did not appear to us any 
thing exceptionable in this difcourle, as tue greateft part of it treated up- 
on the former part of the text, and gave us to underftand that his doc- 
trine would be meck“and gentle, and that he hoped to live with us in 
friendihip; and the latter part of the text was diicourfed upon only to- 
wards the conclufion of the fermon, ayd fpoke as if the rod would be 
made ufe of only in cafe of our being inattentive to our religious duties, 
and profligate in our manners: we are concerned, however, to find that, 
for a contiderable time paft, the cale is altered to the very reverfe of what 
was then preached; as we fearcely ever now hear of love, gentlene(s, or 
meeknels from the pulpit, but are almo!? conftantly put in mind of the rod, 
by the illiberal and, as we conceive, improper and unjufiifiable invectives, 
with which we are branded. We, therctore, hope that, from your wont- 
ed gooduels, you will take thefe our grievances into your confideration, 
gnd remove this rod irom us. 

And we, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c. &c. 





Tue Breacvon Conrroversy. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 
N the infertion of my letter in your loyal publication, I felt it a duty 
which | owed to you, to make farther enquiries about what I had 
there aflerted, and from every information that I have obtained, I certainl 
find that Fhave not been impofed upon. With refpe& to the habits.of in- 
timacy between,Mr. Shaw, Mr. Bere, and Mr. Crotie, I am perfuaded that 
none of the parties. will deny it, as 1 am enabled to fpecify times and places 
of their frequent meetings, -Afier “ The Life of Hannah More” became 
juiily unpopular, which muft be attributed in a great meature to ~~ eX- 
cellent 








Senex to the Editor, gis 


tellent réview of that book, that Mr. Bere fhould withdraw his intimacy 
with the author of it, is not at-all te be wondered at, and {uch conduét will 
hot impo! . wipes | your difcernment, for you are well acquainted wath the 
wiles of Jacubiniim. As to what I affirmed about Mr. Drewilt, and the 
parifh of Cheddar, I have it confirmed to me in the fullest manner, : 1 have 
likewile made very particular enquiries re'pecting what you mention about 
Mes. Hannah More, and | find that that lady UI equivocal declares to her 
friends, that the has not attended Mr, Jay’s meeting for many years (1 think 
feven or eight), and that fhe never received the jacrament there. but once. 
Having occation to go to Bath, I calied on a gentleman of relpediability, 
.and of known attachinent to the Church of En gland, who is intimate. with 
Mis. H. More, and he informed me, that one of her tifters frequently at- 
tended Mr. Jay’s meeting, but to his knowledge Mrs. Hannah More had 
not been there for the lati five or fix years, daring which time he had. re- 
fided contiantly in Bath. With saipat t to Mr. W stag hy the refuit of 
my enquiries was of a different nature, for I was informed that he frequently 
attende d Mr. Jay’s, though not fo much fo, wheu lau at Bath as formerly ; 
Tam forry, however, that fo excellent a man fhould by his conduct in this 
re{pect, give countenance to ay eS cg as, from all that I have heard of his 
character, I am perluade ‘d he would not continue the practice, if he faw the 
harm refulting from it. That the real enemies of our admivableé eftablith- 
ments in Church and State may be detected, and that your labours m de- 


feating their machinations, may be effeiual, is the hearty with of 
Your CO! illan t Reader, 


Bristol, March 12, 1803. SENEX. 
Tn aufwer to Senex, we fhall briefly obferve, that we never denied that 
an intimacy had fubfifted between Meltirs. Bere, Crofle, and Shaw; we 
only obferved, that it ceafed on the publication of Mr. Shaw’s Life of 
Hannah More. Mr. Crotle will fpeak for hi:nfelf, as to the nature and ex- 
tent of fuch intimacy. But we have yet.to learn that Mr. Bere isa Jaco- 
bin; whether he be fo or not does not, in the leait, aflect the merits of the 
Blagdon Controverly; bet it will require fomething more than the iple 
dixit of an individual to convince us that he 7s a Jacobin.—As to the affcr- 
tion of Mrs. More having frequented the meeting of Mr. Jay » and having 
received the facrament at his hands sundry times, at-did not originate with 
us, and truly h ‘apPy thould we be to find it difproved. But certain it is, 
that Mr. Jay bas pofitively-affirmed this to be the faét, to more gentlemen 
than one, and we have never yet heard a direét denial of it from Mrs. 
More-herfe!f, though from her fifter we have. But in fuch acale, as indeed 
in all cafes, it is a rule of juftice as well as of law, that the bett pofftble 
evidence is the only admiffible evidence, and Mrs. More’s own teftimony, 
therefure, can alone be received. At all events, it is reduced to a mere 
quettion of veracity between Mrs. More and Mr: Jay. The latter has affirm- 
ed the fa@, we know; and if the former has denied it, which we do not 
know, one of them mutt have told a wilful falfehood. It is for them, and 
‘then only, to fatisty the public on this point. They, however, who feek 
to acquit’ Mrs. More of the charge of favouring feétarifm, by urging that 
fe-has not attended a conventicle for five or fix Years, forget who it is they 
-Yavé thus defending. They do not feem to recolleét, that many years ante- 
* cedent to that period, Mrs. More was not only an itftruétrefs of youth, but 
an infiructrefs of thofe who are naturally regarded as patterns, by an 
Lie the 
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the manners of the reft of the world are to be fafhioned.”* And if her ré- 
ligious principles were not then fixed, what reafon have we to believe that 
they-are more fixed now? © That the did frequent Mr. Jay’s conventicle, 
and that fhe did receive the facrament from him, 4 /ayman, teems to be ad- 
mitted on all hands, and-this fact alone is decifive of her unfettled notions 
eae religion at that time; when, it will furely be admitted, her mind 


had attained to its full vigour, and her judgment was perfectly matured. 
Mr. fay has further affirmed, it is faid, that he confidered Mrs. More as 
one of his flock; and that he was in the habits of intimacy with her. But, 
we repeat, the parties themfelves muft be left to fatisty the public on thefe 
points; as wellas to explain how it happened, that, fo late as /ast year, agen- 
tleman who went to Mr. Jay’s conventicle, and aiked for Mrs. More’s pew, 
was immediately thewn to a pew, fo called, by the pew-opener? It is with 
reluctance we continue our comments on this controverfy, but if the zeal 


of Mrs. More’s friends will outttrip their prudence, the has nobody but them 
to thank for the remarks which it extorts. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, Bristel, April 12, 1803. 
OU will oblige the friends of Mr. Bere, the friends of Mr. Shaw, as 
well as all the friends of H. More and her party, if you will, ina 
few words in your next number, inform them what Mr. Bere’s religious 
and political principles are, and whether William Shaw, Re@or of Chelvey, 
be the perfon you mean whofe religious and political principles are diame- 
trically oppofite to thofe of Mr. Bere, and what the “ important points ” 
are. All join with Senex in requefting to know Mr. Bere’s communications 
to you refpeéting the caufe of feparation from Mr. Shaw, who was once fo 

zealous in the curate of Blagdon’s intereft, as well as that of the Church. 


A FRIEND fro Trura. 





~ Whoever has read Mr. Shaw’s Life of Hannah More, can be at no lofs 
for the difcovery of thofe important joints on which Mr. Bere differs from that 
writer, nor for the caufe of their feparation. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 
HE liberal principle on which your Review is condu&ed, and that 
firi&t regard for impartial juftice which appears to aCtuate you in your 
feveral proceedings, will readily, I doubt not, difpofe you, without any {pe- 
cial folicitation of mine, to give infertion in your next Number to a few 
remarks on a letter which was circulated in your laft,; and which, 











nomen: 


* « Thoughts on the Manners of the Great.” We do not recollect 
cvhen this work was publithed; no date is fixed to it in the colleétion of 
Mrs. More’s works ; but it is placed before her remarks on Dupont’s Speech 
which appeared in 1793; and we have fearched the Reviews from 1789, 


without finding it. dt muft, therefore, we conclude, have been publifhed 
_ before that year, 


as 
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as it contained many affertions, and threw out many infinuations unfound- 
ed in fa&, and diated by perverfion, you will feel the lefs difinclined to 
become inftrumental in correcting and repreffing. 

The writer of the letter alluded to, in order, it appears, to attach greater 
credit to his declarations, has made choice of a fignature which gives the 
public to underftand that they have the refpectability of age as a fecurity 
tor their confidence. Whether it be the produétion of a man in years or 
otherwife I fhali not decide. It is in effet anonymous; and the author 
will have no reafon to complain, if ke is treated with that little refpe& 
which the anonymous diffeminator of injurious miftatements deferves. One 
thing, however, I would remark, that if it be,as it is meant to be fuggetted, 
the production of age; that is one reafon, why the communication thould 
have been more correct and freer from error; why the faéts thould have 
been better fubftantiated, and the infinuations and inferences lefs tin@tured 
with malevolence. For the gentleman will recollect, that though refpect- 
ful deference and fubmiflive veneration are due to age, and what every in- 
genuous mind {pontaneoutly pays, yet it is on a pretumption that wifdom 
and difcretion, an unwillingnefs to injure, and a tober parfimony in think- 
ing evil and diftributing it, are its ufaal companions. When thefe are want- 
ing, the grey hair is far from conferring honour, nor can any be aggrieved 
when it is withheld. 

_ I might begin my remarks, by obferving the fiimfy compliment which 
is paid to yourfelves in the beginning of this addrets; as if your “ zeal 
and fuccels in fupport of our ettablifhments in church and fate,” fhould 
put out the eyes of your underftanding, and ‘ expote you to the artifices 
of defigning men, who with to avail themfelves of your popularity in ac 
complithing objecis diametrically oppofite to your intentions.” What though 
you. are “ entire flrangers to the characters of many of your corre{pon- 
dents ;”” you do not, it is prefumed, weigh fo much who it is that writes, 
as what it is that is written, to you; and one would think, your “ faga- 
city” would be fufficient to point out to you, the difference between argu- 
ments found and thofe which are unfound; between conclufive inferences, 
and thofe which are not fo; as well as to enable you duly to appreciate the 
nature and confequences of the various pofitions which are laid before 


you—to difcriminate between thofe which have a tendency to impair the — 


interefts of Church and State, and thofe which are calculated to promote 
and perpetuate the fecurity of either. And as for faéts, it knowledge of 
charaéter be neceflary for the proper fubftantiation of thefe, why did the 
gentleman, who has furnithed you with fo many, withhold bis name from 
public infpeGtion, and fo interdict a reference to hisown? Why did he 
mot throw off the mafk that conceals him, and not leave you as much in 
the dark, refpeting the fidelity of his communications, as you could pofli- 
bly be with regard to any other of which he complains. ‘I he trath is, Sir, 
he was aware that fome pretext moft be offered for the. broad affertion 
which he makes, “that you have been impofed upon by the principal 
movers and abettors of the Blagdon Controverfy,” leit he fhould eal) diredily 
in queftion “ your penetration or your judgment” for the fide yo have 
taken; and he has hit upon one, which, could it anfwer his purpofe, he 
has yet acknowledged by his prefent pradlice, that be wants the refolution 
to defend. : 

it is not my intention to follow this author, flep by ftep, through the 
mals of mifreprefentation he has accumulated together ; but my-paypote 
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will be anfwered by fingling ont a few inftances refpe&ing myfelf, and 
which may ferve perhops as a tample of the reft. My competency ! fhould 
imagine, to decide .n ftatements of my own condud, will not be quettioned ; 
and if he can impeach my veracity, 1 hope he ill no longer conceal him- 
felf behind the fictitious fignature of Senex. 

From his Jetter | fele& the following extra&. “ For | think you will 
deem it neeeflary (viz. that Mr. Bere thould come forward with his own 
name) when you know what is @ matier f noteriety here, (Briltol where the 
letter is dated) and cannot be difproved, that for many years particular habits 
of intimacy have fubfitted between him and the Rev. W. Shaw, Rector of 
Chelvey, the reputed author of “the Life of Hannah More ;” that during 
the carrying on of the controverfy, and till the publication of the work which 
you have juftly reprobated, Mr. >haw was for week: tog ther an inmate of 
Blagdon Parfonage; that frequent meetings was held at Blagdon and Ax- 
bridge by Mr. Shaw. Mr, ning and the Rev. Mr. Croffe, an aétive parti- 
man of Mr. Bere's; and it was evident to all the neighbourbood that they aed 
in concert.” 

I have made this long extra& becau'e | thall have occafien to put toge- 
ther different parts of it, in order to afcertain the author’s meaning with 
refpect to myfelf; and that the public may fee, there is no other conitruc- 
tion adopted than the words i import. 

Firit, then, it is aflerted “that it is a matter of notoriety there, (at 
Briftol) and cannot be difproved, that during the carrying on of the Blag- 
don Controverfy, fre cone meetings were held at Blagdon aud Axbridge, 
hy Mr. Shaw, Mr. Bere, and the Rev. Mr, Crofle, an ative partizan of 
Mr. Bere's.”’ 

On the firft teliimony—to give the author credit for veracity—that it is 
a matter of notoriety there’ tat fuch meetings were held as he defcribes, [ 
have only to obferve, that the notorwty he teftifes of, is in precife propor 
tion to the indufiry exerted by Mrs. More’s friends in the propagation of 
that which never had exi ‘ence. But | am told, fecondly, it « capnot be 
difproved.” And here, I imagine, this writer and myfelt are properly at 
‘ifiue; for, it is vot a report which he here alledges, it is not a rumour 
which he has received from others, and which he difiributes on the fame 
credit with which it was given; but it is a fact, the exiflence of which he 
deliberately teitifies, and affirms unhefitatingly that.it cannot be dilproved. 
Now, what credibility will Senex expect, if 1 fhould aver, and which 1 do 
with great truth, that “the controverfy between Nr. Bere and Drs. More” 
was already in the hands of the pubiic, before I had ever /eex Mr. Bere 
at Blagdon, and before | had ever teen, to the beft of my ad edge, Mr, 
Shaw atall? What will he expedt, if | fhould affirm, and that I do with. 
out the leaft he fitation, that freguent meetings were never holdcn, nor any 
meetings at all dy defen, at Risadan: Axbridge, or at any other place by 
us? Mr. Shaw, I believe, | met twice, and only twice, at Axbridge, du- 
riog my almott five years refidence there; and not much oftener did I 
mect him at Blagdon, after I fought the pleafure of Mr. Bere’s seine 
anee; at bath places always accidentally, How far this ge nylemau may he 
able, by his ikill in multiplication, to fam up thefe inta. Jregucnt mectings 
at either place, 1 mult leave to his fuperior intelligence to determine. 

But we “acted i comgert” it feems, and this ‘* was evyident-to all the 
neighbourhood.” To what neighbourhoud the allufion is mage I can 
hardly conjeure, except it_be,to that imal) portion of the _ population in 
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Blagdon and its vicinity, which confifts of Mrs. More and her adherents, 
Their optics may be allowed to be tharp indeed in the deferying of any 
thing which looks like the fhape of an accufation, in the condu& of their 
opponents. But | do not imagine to any other part of the neighbourhood, 
fuch adfing in concert was at all difcernible ; for they had not the jaundiced 
eye of fuipicion to give to actions any other than their natural colouring, 
I defended Mr. Bere’s caufe when I thought him injured; but I did not 
ac&t in concert with him or with any other. My proceedings were the re- 
fult of my own deliberations, and I feel_no apprehenfion that they will 
ever give me uneafinefs. In fhort, Sir, this is the fummary of my actions 
and determinations in the matter of the Blagdon Controverfy.. On my 
firft fettlement at Axbridge | had the highett poflible opinion of Mrs, More 
and her inftitutions; 1 became acquainted with her coadjutors, and wifhed 
well to her exertions. On the breaking out of the Controverfy, | had 
difcovered practices in her fchools which did not meet my approbation, 
but not fach as to detach me from the acquaintance of Mrs. More and 
her friends, which | then poileffed. Of Mr. Bere I then knew but litth—- 
of Mr. Shaw nothing. With the knowledge of Mrs. More, and intimacy 
with many of her adherents, and almoti entire ignorance of both the gen- 
tlemen with whom I am now intimated to have acted in concert, it was my 
with when firft the fiorm began to gather, to keep aloof from the inquietude 
it would occafion, But this was not permitted me. ‘The unkind officiouts 
nefs of one of Mrs. More's friends, and with whom I was then in firict 
habits of intimacy, dragged me forth from the quiet | had defired, and 
compelled me to take a part in the proceedings that were agitating. When 
this was the cafe, | durft not diflemble the fentiments which | pofletied; 
nor could I reverfe the diifatisfactions I had experienced. But yet, Sir, 
I did not go to tender Mr. Bere my tfervices, as though | courted the hos 
nour which this gentleman attributes to me, of becoming a parizan; but 
I remained neuter, and almoft unknownto Mr. Bere, till the Controverty; 
with all its evidence and marks of authenticity, was laid before the public, 
Then, and not till then, from the fulleft perfuation of the juftice of his 
caufe, and the unmeritednefs of his treatment, I thought it my duty to pay 
one folitary vifit to Mr. Bere; and that, not to offer myfelf to act in con» 
cert with him, for he does not need {uch co-operation as mine, but to thank 
him fincerely for the fpirited exertions he had made againft what appeared 
to be moft unwarranted opprefiion, and to exprefs my hope that a different 
iffue would await the conflict than what he had hitherto forefeen or ex 
pected. But neither did I yet become “ afive”’ in his favour ;—audi alte 
ram parten, Was 2 maxim | proceeded on; and the reply, which was uns 
dertaken by Sir, A. Elton, was put into my hands before | delivered any 
decifive opinion. Then! confefs I no longer halted between two opinions. 
This was fo futile, that it left no place for hefitation, and I accordingly 
thought myfelf juftified in then diicarding my former acquaintance, who 
had, as I found, much abufed my ear, and laboured difhoneftly, by evil 

reports, to prejudice my mind againft the contender with Mrs, More. 
This, Sir, is the origin of my acquaintance with Mr. Bere, and Mr, 
Shaw I had not yet feen, and this the firft rife of that imall but widing 
fupport which I have fince been able to aflord him; this is the beginning 
of that intimacy which afterwards grew into that criminal attachment 
which, according to Senex’s perfuafion, juftly entitles me to the appellation 
of partizan; this the difreputable ground, for whieh my ‘ former habits!’ 
Lila mwah 
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mutt be called in queftion, and my “ congeniality of principle” eftablithed 
beyond doubt, wm one whom he would confider as among the moit ob- 
jetionable of men! | fhould difdain, Sir, to make reply to thefe and fuch 
like charges, but that | am apprehenfive my filence would, by many, be 
conftrued into an acquiefcente of their truth. This has happened already, 
and it may happen again. One inftance occurs to my memory. The 
Rev. John Boak, Rector of Brockley, in order to anfwer his purpofe of 
milreprefentation, publifhed a pamphlet in which he averred, ‘ that | had 
gone round his parith fecking from hou‘'e to houfe for matter of accufation 
againit him.” This 1 did not deem necetlary publicly to contradict ; and 
fome time afterwards, when converfing with a gentleman on this fubject, 
he affured me he had heard it reported as a fact. My reply was, that the 
perfonal infignificance of the gentleman who had brought it forward was 
the reafon o! my filence, and, | conceived, would be my proteétion againtt 
a charge fo improbable. His antwer was fomewhat to the following effect ; 
the public are equally ftrangers to the accufer and the accufed, and he 
thought it beft noi to fulter the flighteft deviation from truth to be cir- 
culated openly without contradi@ion. {he jutiice of the remark mutt be 
allowed by all, but | quettion much, whether in the cafe of the Blagdon 
Controverfy, fo many have been the inftances of mifreprefentation and 
falfehood, the correction it contends for, is equally practicable as de- 
firable. 

The above brief ftatement of the commencement of my acquaintance 
with Mr, Bere and of the ground of my proceedin.s, will, { imagine, be 
fufficient to enable the public duly to appreciate the jaitice of thofe charges, 
which are attempted to be taftened on me by the inuendos and aflertions of 
Senex, as well as by the private whifpers and infinuations, if fuch there be, 
of thofe who may not be ath: amed to malign in fecret whom they durft not 
openly aifail. ‘Vo finith my obfervations on the excerpt I have given, I 
would again repeat that my acquaintance with Mr. Shaw is little, half-a- 
dozen titnes being the utmolt that | have feen him, that whenever I have 
feen him, it has been from accident and never from defign. The aflertions 
that our “ meetings were frequent,’ and that we “ acted in concert,” are 
deficient in truth, as much as they abound in malevo'ent infinuation. 

Another extract, on which it may be proper to make a few comments, is 
the following : :—* Afier fo great and fo long an intimacy (great and long 
indeed !) it is nota /ittle apparent coldness betw een Mr. Shaw ‘and Mr. Bere, 
it is not the withdrawing as Mr. Croife has done into a diftant part of the 
kingdom, that will fatisty thofe of are acquainted with tbeir former habits, 
tha: there does not fil! fubfift a * congeni Iity of principle’ in thele two gen- 
tlemen, with the author ot the life of Hannah More: fome more unequi- 
vocal proot is required, and the authority in your poiicilion mutt be ftrong 
indeed to remove fufpicion fo juttly incurred ; if you are convinced that it 
is fufficient for the purpofe, you will confer a fayour on the parties con- 
cerned by making it public.” 

A very modeft requeft is this furely with which the fentence concludes ; 
particularly from a gentleman, who has deemed it expedient to prefer fo 
many charges, and yet lias thrunk from the decent formality of putting bis 
name to them, Before, alfo, he atks, “ Why does not Mr. Bere openly 
avow it” (the conduct the reviewers: had attributed to him), “ and authorife 
you to publith it with his name ?”’ One would think that a gentleman who 
demands fuch a procedure wes refpect to another, would at leaft have the 
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juftice to exemplify it in himfelf. But no—fuch equity is not to be found 
in the conduét of Mrs. More’s defenders. 

In the above extract, the author {peaks of a “ Jittle apparent coldnef” be- 
tween Mr. Bere and Mr. Shaw. What that is, I may be allowed to flate 
from Mr. Bere’ s own determination, “ that there is no kind of intercourfe be- 
tween them.” He fpeaks next of myfelf, of my “ «withdrawing into a 
diftant part of the kingdom 5” intimating, as | prefume, that I withdrew 
from the controverfy, either dreading its confequences or repenting my 
conduct. ‘This intimation [ the more confidently ftate, as fuch has been 
circulated in fome of the private circles of the neighbourhood of my former 
refidence. If fuch has been credited, 1 beg leave to affure thofe gentlemen 
who feel themfelves at all interefted in the iffue of the conteft. that had not 
fironger realons prompted my departure, | thould have felt inyfelf hononted 
in giving what more effectual fupport was in my power to a queftion, which 
I ftill confider as involving many important interefis of the community, 
Reference is alfo made to my “ former habits,” with which the writer would 
be fuppoted to be acquainted ; and to a “ comgenialivy of principle,” implied 
to have fubfifted, and apprehended to be fiilf fut fitting, between myfelf, 
Mr. Bere, and the reputed author of the Life of Ilannah More. Thefe 
things have been hinted at already by me, and perhaps it is fuperfluous 
toadd more. But where 1 would aik did this writer gain his acquaintance 
with thefe matters? He leads you to fuppofe he gained it “ from informa- 
tion arifing from local circumttances,” or from a fource fti]] lefs unexcep- 
tionable, from perfonal knowledge. (‘ec the beginning of his letter.) If 
from this latter, | thall tell him without ceremony that he poffeffes the in- 
curable mind of one who can infinuate againft conviction, and afperfe with 
intimations which he knows to be falfe. “If from the former, I will befeech 
him to exerciie more caution with refpee& to thofe circumftances which he 
allows to fupply him with intelligence ; for, he will be greatly difappointed, 
if, in fome of the circles where he appears tu aflociate, he expects to find a 
rumour which is unpoifoned by prejudice or a fact which is unperverted by 
malice. 

With refpe& to a congeniality of principle between myfelf and the re- 

uted author of the Life of Hannah ore, the foundation is fo brittlé on 
which the fuppofition is rifked, that it hardly deferves my ferious notice, 
—You have both defended a common caufe; therefore you mutt 
think alike on all other fubjects, is a conclufion too abfurd to require cone 
tradiGtion. Allowing the writer al! the intimacy he contends for between 
us— were it as friGly true as it is egregioufly falfe that he reports of us, 
ftill I need feel no anxiety to rebut his hypothefis. But I may be moré ex- 
plicit than this, and tell him, that if the reputed author whom he fugvetts 
be the real author, there are many principles in which we are rot congenial, 
and mott probably never fhall, and thofe too on matters of importance. 
Notwithitanding which Lthink it right to add, that to his own mafter he 
ftandeth or falle oth, and if he have adopte d fentiments with falfe views and 
from improper motives, he is anfwerable to a higher judge and not to me ; 
] was never conftituted his reprover. 

So much, Sir, I have thoug it fit to fay in my own behalf; more itidleed 
than | at firft intended, but not more, I trait, than will be deemed expe- 
dient. I might now clofe my remarks; but there are a few obfervations 
towards the conclufion of the letter on w hie ‘+h I have been induced to ani- 
madvert, which [ cannot fotfer in this, which I hope will be the ys 4 
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fhall have to trouble you with on this fubje@, to pafs unnoticed. The 
writer tells you that, from a circumilance which appeared in your A 
pendix, his opinion is confirmed, that “ Lit rofer means are ufed to pre jus 
dice you againtt thofe who are friends to Mrs. More and her {chools ;” 
and, that “ the account you give of the Kev. T. Drewitt, curate of Ched- 
det, i Is so very incorrect, that your information muti have been derived from 
fome enemy, who, by abufing your confidence, has made you inftrumental 
in accomplifhing the object ot Phis own malice.” If improper means have 
been uled, why are the y not pointed out? If your information of Mr. 
Drewitt be fo very incorrect, why are not ‘the infiances enumerated ?— 
Does the writer expect that his i/se dixis, the ise dixit of no one knows 
whom, fhall be received as oracular? [is ailertions, when he fiood for- 
ward in the characier of an acculer, are already appreciated ; and who is 
to hope, that when he is employed in the more honourable tak of defence, 
when exceeding the truth would be far lefs reprehentible, who is to hope 
that he will now adhere to unbiafled integrity ?—1 too have feen a pam- 
phiet by Mr. Drewitt, in aniwer to the queiiion, ** Why are you a church, 
man?” and think it by no means deficient in exec ution, and carrying the 
marks of the beft intention. The “ Call for Union,” ae. I have not Tee N, 
but will give the author credit for all i atl which Senex may 
contend for, But what then? Am I to {hut iy eyes againit conviction 
Am I to fuffer Mr. Drewiti’s talents as a writer, to blind my underftanding 
to his conduét as a man?—I acknowled, ge he has merit 1 Wi iting well, 
and fhould be glad if he had more in acing better. That this gentleman 
was the author of that pamph! et which h is defender has charaéterifed, as 
“‘ a daring attack on the purity and excellency of your review,” as you 
have before intimated to the public, I mi ui fay is my firm perfuafion, and 
will be fo till he fhall think proper, propria fersond, ope nly to difavow it: 
that he was alfo the author of “the pan iphlet, figned ’by the fictitious fig- 
nalure of Lieut. Pettinger, I have tirong reaions for fuppoting, and much 
fironger, 1 will be bold to fay, than any of thofe on which Seriex has pre- 
fumed to build his conclufions againit myfelf, And with thefe pe rfuations 
on my mind, unimpaired as yet by any thing that has been faid,—toge- 
ther with the faét Salore ine, of his having had under his tuition a may 
who had been habituated to the thears and the needle, and who had juit 
before commenced his career as methodiil preac per, m order to prepare 
him jor the miniliry, and who is now fentto St. Edmund Hall for a fa: ther 
initiation in his intended profefion ;—with thefe pertuafions, I fay, on my 
mind, and this impregnable fact befo:e me, I thall know full well how to 
appreciate the {weeping compliment which is befiowed,— that Mr. Drews 
att “isa true fon of the Church of England.” But on looking again at 
the seni I fee this fact, which I have pronounced impregnable, is de- 
nied ; ther with another, the proof of which has been repeatedly urged 
during mi progrefs of the controverly ; ppt h that there are maay me- 
thoditis m the parifh of Cheddar. “ Vhe curate of Cheddar,” the writer 


? 


informs us, “ takes four or five pupils, # one of wich auswer the descri/ tious 
you spp tiggrt Not having your app endix by me, I cannot tell preci ely 
what your de ‘fcripuon is; but, during my re idence at Axbridge, Mr. 
Drewitt was honoured with a pupil, who ferved firit at the needle, and 
afterwards harangued from he roltrum te a congregation of methodits, 
He had two other pupils ; all, I imagine, of nearly equal advancement in 
years with himich. ‘To thete Mr. Drewitt was fedulou ily attentive In in- 

filling 
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filling into their minds the Hic Hc Hoc; and thus qualified they are fent 
to St. Edmund Hall, or fome other Hall equally accommodating, to enter 
upon their probation for Golpel miniilers. re 

I believe, Sir, you are perfeétly correét in what you ftated of the ¢on- 
duct of many of the Briftol clergy with whom are confederate many of 
Mrs. More’s iupporters; of their ailociating together and placing out, by 
contiibution, under proper tutors, fuch pupils as thofe already defcribed; 
and [ tru{t with you that fuch proceedings, at {ych a conjun@ure, will call 
forth that jealous attention which the cafe undoubtedly demands. I can- 
not dilienible my apprehenfions on this head, when I refle€ on the difaf- 
trous conlequences which fuch proceedings may finally entail on the church 
and tate by law eftablithed in thele realms. If men, with no education, 
with fufpictous principles, who have bee. bred to the loweft occupations 
and inured to habits mean and mercenary; i: fuch as thele ave to be lifted 
up by a fudden firide to the exerci e of the Chrifiian mintfiry, and be in- 
velled with the privileges ofan Englith clerg, man; if they are to become 
teachers of religion and guardians of morality, to whom their countrymen’ 
are to look up for the preiervaticn of their virtues and the correétion of 
their vices, beholding in themielves the fair example of every thing that 
is tiuly ufeful or o:namental in life; if this is to take place, it requires no 
great extent of prophetic penetration to forefee, as the leaft of the confe- 
quences which may enfue, that Englifhmen mui? fall into a low and 
wretched flate of degeneracy and ideotifm, or that the minifiry, compofed 
of fuch materials, wil! fall into a low and fiill more wretched fiate of in- 
fignificance and contempt 

Having jult heard fom Mr. Bere on the fubje@ of the letter which has 
been the ground o: the preceding animadverfions, T fall beg leave to fate 
as a farther {pecimen of the incorre€ihels of Senex’s alleverations, the fol- 
lowing contralied extracts. Senex avers “ that it isa matter of notoricty 
and cannot be difproved, that during the carrying on of the controverty, 
Mr. Shaw was, for weeks together, an inmate of Biagdon Parfonage.” Mr, 
Bere’s words are, “ The gentleman alluded to, was zet an inmate of Blag- 
don Parionage for wecks together, nor at any time for one week, nor (6 
the befi of my recollection ja/f that {pace. Mr. Bere never was in that 
gentleman’s houle but once.” 

You fee, Sir, what expedients thefe gentlemen will have recourfe to, 
when they conceive their purpofes may be anfwered by them. The fact 
I thall leave to {peak for itfelf, and hatten to a conclufion: and truly, a 
painful reflection has often arifen in my mind, that I fhould be compelled 
to adopt fo inceflantly the harfi language of reprehenfion, on a document 
which carries at firfi ight the maiks of candour and good intention; I fay 
al firft ight, for on a nearer infpeciion it is fraught with abundant mil- 
chief, and the potion mingled with (weetnels only as it fhould feem that it 
may the more uniulpectingly go down. The author tells us, he had “ ne 
other objet in correfponding but to promote the interefis of trath and juf- 
tice.” That is impollible. The interetis of truth cannot be promoted by 
falfe declarations, nor thofe of juftice by unjaftifiable in plications, Qr if 
poilible and uch thould be his object, he has failed as much in the attain, 
ment of it, as would the man who thould intend to protect his neighbour, 
and in the inflant fhonld ftab him; or who thould purpofe to adminiiter 
a fanative mixture to his friend, and in the draught thould poifon bim. 

She pretence for withholding his name, Icit that what might alter mane 
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pearance fhould not be in~‘a manner calm and difpaflionate,” is 
frivolous and weak ; in the prefent inftance I might fay it is worfe than 
that, it is infulting and unjuft. For, he will recolled, that the gentleman 
whom he calls on to come forward with his name, has not flirunk hitherto 
from publifhing his name to all the accufations which he has deemed it 

tent to advance; and that, notwithftanding the moft offenfive per- 
fonalities and the utmoft potlible ignominy of abufe, which have aflailed 
him from various quarters. For this gentleman upbraidingly to be afked, 
why: he did not on the prefent occafion come forward with his name, by 
another, who in the very moment excufes himfelf by his alledged fears of 
a little mal-treatment and perfonal correciion, is an affront too grofs one 
would have thought for common decency to offer. But fetting afide this 

ion which arifes from the ill-timed demand on Mr. Bere, the pre- 

tence in itfelf is weak and indefenfible. For to fear correétion when 
truth is promulgated, and refufe to te(timony the credentials which are re- 
quifite to render it valid, is not prudence but timidity, It is to defert the 
caufe,we have prefumed to undertake, and to defeat the purpofes for 
which it was undertaken, In a word, it is to excite fufpicion that we 
have more of the infidioufnefs of impofition than of the genuine charac- 
teriftics of vouchers for truth. 

- Having now made an ample declaration of my fentiments, as far as the 
letter which has occupied my attention calls me, I deem it expedient to 
fay: that 1 thall in future refrain from noticing whatever intimations are 
clandeftinely and anonymoully difperfed, refpefing myfelf or any of my 

ings. Andcould! prefume to offer you advice on a fubjett, in 
which you have fo abundantly laboured and fo meritorioufly ; I fhould like- 
wile fuggeft the idea to yourlelves, of paying the fame inattention to 
whatever is fubmitted to you wxhout the trivial fecurity of a- name.’ A 
on of candour, be | regard to jultice is eafily made; and the ftndied 

ge of unimpaffioned éalitinefa and plaufible moderation, will be no 
roteGtion to you a the artifices of feduétion. And in the Blagdon 
Deatroverly you will recolle& there are many concerned, who liave no 
re[pect for equity but what exifts in words; men who profefs a form of 

roltinels but are conftantly denying its power, 
I remain, Sir, your’s very obediently, 
Tendring, March 28, 1803. EDWARD CROSSE. 





METSODISTICAL MALIGNITY, 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr, 
EING an admirer of the ends propofed to be efiablifhed by the Anti- 
Jacobin Magazine, no lefs | conceive than the fupport of our conttitu- 
tion in'‘Charch and State, I cannot fee either infolently attacked, by an abufe 


_ of its members, without withing to fee expoled the perfons who thus into~ 


Jently attack thems! The circumfiance I at prefent feel very indignant at, 
occurred laft Sunday, at Lady Huntingdon’s Chapel in this city, a perfon of 
the name of Cowper preached, In the opening of his fermon he ranted 
away about Charon, the te river Styx, and then moft audacioufly intro- 
diced by fame to his wondering audience, Mr. Polwhele, Mr. Daubeny, 
and Mr, Fletcher, as ferrying the fouls of their hearers-to the lame ao 
| : wil 
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‘with Gharon * ; and added, the books called the Whele Duty of Man, the 
Pious Parifhioner, the Weekly Preparation for the Sacrament, had been 
handed down from father to fon, and fent more fouls to the devil than any 
thing elie he could name. —- 
_ Now, Sir, 1 conceive people cannot too often be told what Methodifm 
is; this is direct Methodiim, this proves what treatment and perfecution 
every rational Chriftian member of the Church ef England would receive 
could thefe perfons fucceed in their endeavours to overthrow our facred 
eftablifhment; and ftrongly calls for union and re{peétful conduct towards 
each other in the regular and efiablifhed clergy of our Church; whatever 
difference of opinion may fubfift between them in refpeci to non-eflential 
doétrinal opinions; and it is to be deplored, that the felf-conftituted teach- 
ers, who harangue large congregations at Lady Huntingdon’s Chapel, 
and elfewhere, can fhield them/elves from the fhame that ought to attach 
to, and the fin whichis incurred by, all, who {peak ill or contemptuoully 
of their fuperiors, by the example that is too frequently fet them by (in 
every other inftance) highly refpetable clergymen. And it is to be res 
gretted, that our clergy feem daily to be loting that love of their onder 
which is fo highly praile-worthy, and which would tend to make them con- 
ceal every imperfection, in each other, efpecially thofe lighter ones of man- 
ner and phrafeology. ‘The enemies to our Church, Methodifis and Diffen- 
ters, in this inftance, fet usa good example; they are never known to pub- 
lith the fins or failings of ak other. I have troubled you with this letter, 
as 1 have lately frequently heard it faid, that modern methodifts are diftin- 
guifhed from thofe of the old fchool, who, it is allowed, countenanced in 
their members great indecorum ; but this recent infiance proves Methodifm 
to be always the fame; and I think there thould exift fomewhere, in ous 
conftitution, a power to refirain fuch perlonal attacks upon clerical charac- 
ters. I remain, Mr. Editor, for the attainment of the ends propofed by 
your Magazine, 
College Green, Bristol, April7, 18038. A Sincere WeLt-wiseer, 


——— 





Dr. Aiktn’s Woopitann ComParton. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Str, 

tN your Review for December laft, you noticed with commendation,.¢ 
book entitled, Tee Wooptanp Companion, compiled by Dr. Aikin, 
avowedly for the information of young perfons; and which, in refpetl to 
its general utility, certainly deferved all you {aid of it; but I prefume you 
had not fufticiently attended to that part, where, in defcribing the Oas, the 
Dofior, fays,: “ It is.injured by cropping, whence may. be eftimated the 
mifchief annually dove to this noble tree by the cuftom of cutting large 
branches for the celebration of the Twenty-ninth of May,” or it would not have 
pafled without your cenfure. Why the Doétor fthould have fixed om the 
29th of May, in preference to the many other days on which trees have been 
uled for soliton! gamble I do not enquire, neither thould I have noticed 





* You will perceive Charon’s Hell was ufed in the only fenfe'hisandience 


had any notion of Hell being ufed, D 
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at all a fentence apparently trifling in itlelf, and, as far as tlre’ literal applfs 
cation bears, juft'in its concluiion, had not I perceived in this patlage a 
branch of that delufive fyftem which has had its rife on the Continent, and 
been acted upon in this country, with a view, by infenfible degrees, to fap 
the foundation of our reverence for our monarchical form of government, 

and eventually to fubject-us to every {pecies of anarchy and tyranny. 
‘ Aware how foon an open attack of this nature would defeat its own ob- 
, its advocates have recourie to combining with almolt every book of 
ftruction, fome {peculative patlage by which they conceive their doctrine, 
of whatever tendency, whether infidelity or democracy, may be beit and 
motlt infidioufly inculcated; thefe mott prevail in thoie ben which are 
intended for the inftraction of youth, and information of perfons, whole 
habits of life, and extent of perception and deduction, do not permit them 
a flifficiency of knowledge fo as to be able to counteract its effe&s, and on 
thefe grounds is the progrefs of the fubtle poifon mo to be feared: it is 
not it this folitary inftance that | complain, not in Dr. Aikin alone that I 
int out the evil, it is to be found in our nurferies and in our fchools, it 
equally pervades the cottage of the peafant as the houle of the farmer, as 
well the habitation of the artifan as the manfion of the merchant ; the fober 
zood fenfe of our countrymen will not readily give way to attempts thus 
‘gulated; neither is it confiftent with our notiens of conception, that the 
mind will receive on a fudden direé and immediate changes ; but as drops 
of water-hollow a ftone not by their force but the frequency of their fall, 
fo alfo by conftant repetitions may our ienfes be diverted from their courle, 
and become prepared to receive any impreflion which weaknels or wick- 


ednefs may at any future period think it prudent or convenient to apply. 
a oe Z. 

In addreffing thefe lines to the Editor of the Anti-Jacobin, the writer has 
no other motive than to point out the effet from the caufe which he at- 
tcmpts to defcribe. If in fo doing he (hall call forth the energetic language 
of the Editor himfelf, he requefts thefe obfervations may be committed to 
the: flames,—they are the hatty effutions of an hour fnatched from more 
prefling, though not more ferious occupations ; but crude and undigefied ; 
and as they are; if they at all add or conduce to the general welfare of his 
country, the writer’s obje@& will be accomplithed. 

Canterbury, March.20, 1803. 





— et 
Derence or Pusriic Scuoo.s. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

. Srr, 
iF ite fevere charge againft our principal feminaries of public edacation 
contained in Br. Rennel’s note to his fociety fetmon, has been ‘ably 
repelled by Dr. Vincent, as the advocate for Weftminfter School. And 
Mr. Daubeny, in a note to his valuzble Difcourfes on the Conneétion be- 
tween the Old and. New Teftament, has zealoully, yet temperately, asa 
entleman and Chriftian, vindicated the. fyitem of education purived at 
inchefter, Long, and anxioully, have I been expecting, that fome one, 
who is at prefent nearly connected with Eton School, would publicly ad- 
‘vance in its defence, and ‘prove that it by no means deferves the reproach 
of “ pafling over the revealed will of God with a refolute, fyilematic, and 
cone 
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contemptuous. neglect.” But as unfortunately no fuch advocate has, at 
leait as far as 1 can learn, yet appeared, I mutt not fuffer that feminary, 
which has fent forth fo many great and good men, to remain longet under 
fuch an imputation, without exerting my feeble efforts for its removal. 
And, perhaps, when I remind Dr. Rennel, with whom I was contemporar 
and intimate, of the falatary regulations, long eftablithed and conftantly ad- 
hered to, for educating Eton boys in piety an Coriltian knowledge, he may 
with that he had been lefs precipitate in his affertion, For this purpofe, 
waving attempts at ingenious argumentation, I fhall give a plain unvarnith- 
ed fiatement of the regulations and mode of inftruction obferved during 
the-eight years,of my Etonian pupillage. * In the firft, place, with a view 
to train up the fcholars in the ufeful ordinances and pure doérines of our 

hurch, and render them fteady members of the L/-ccletiaftical eftablithment, 
as well as pious worfhippers of the Trinity in Unity, they were regularly 
and indifpenfably required to attend the morning and evening fervice of 
the Church on y gts Fe or Saints’ days, the evening fervice on Thurf- 
days and Saturdays, and both on Sundays, During.which the ftriéteft 
alitention was paid by the mafters to preferve an univerfal reverence of 
deportment. The Sabbath was obferved with due folemnity. In the 
morning the collegers affembled at prayers in the {chool, and fung the 
‘old 100th Pialm. Between the church (ervices both collegers and oppi- 
dants were colle&ed in one of the fchools, and a boy in the higher 
claffes was appointed by the fuperintending mafter to read aloud a portion 
of the Whole Duty of Man. On the Lent Sundays fome of; the collegers 
were catechifed publickly in the church, and Dr. Burton, then Vice Pro- 
voft, delivered plain leétures on the Catechifm, So impreflive were fome 
of his obfervations, that 1 remember them even to this day, Neither did 
I foon forget the ufeful explanations-and ferious admonitions receiwed 
from the maiter previous to confirmation. Daily prayers were ufed in the 
{chool, and graces before and after each meal in the college hall. 

Amongft the books employed for infiru€tion in the lower fehool, were 
“Selecta e Veteri Teftamento,” and “ Excerpta ex Novo Teftamento?’ 
The Greek Teftament was in frequent ufe in every cla{s of the upper fchool. 
On Saturdays many of the higher boys were leGtured in “‘ De fide et offieiis 
Chriftianorum.” And fo well armed in the Chriflian faith did i confider 
myfelf by fome of thefe leGures given by Dr. Fotter, that meeting with an 
intelligent Jew, I challenged him to a controverfy on the true Mefliah. 

With fuch regulations, and fuch modes of inftruGion, ean Eton School 
be juftly charged with refolutely, fyflematical/y, and contemptuonily neglect- 
ing. the revealed will of God? Dr. Renne!l | efteem for his learning, his 
virtues, and his piety; therefore it cannot be my with, in publithing this 
‘ftatement, to diminith the efteem in which he is held by others: but I con- 
fider it as my duty to do juftice to that femiuary, which has ftrong claims 
of gratitude from both the Doctor and myfelf, Perhaps. the epiftolary and 
perfonal edification, which he received from a pious and well-informed 





* Amongft the various engines now undermining our Ecclefiaftical efta- 
blithments, I confider as powerful the modern unlicenfed academies, e 
{cholars of which are never led to church on the feftivals and fafts, nnlefs 
‘the former happen on Sundays. Does not the fame inattention prevail in 
moft of our female boarding {chools? 
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fenet wy have fo preponderated in his mind, as to make his fcholaftié 
jon in religion appear of little weight; and urged him, in his zeal 


for promoting a good caufe, to commit a folitary error in the choice of 
means. ' 


PHILOMETERUS. 
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Benson’s Methodistical J [issehresentations Exposed, 


TO THE EDITORS. 
GENTLEMEN, Penryn, Feb. 2, 1803. 


i was not till very lately I met with Mr. Benfon’s Apology for Methodifin, 
which having procured I perufed, hoping, that as 1 had not feen any 

account of the principles and tranfactions of thefe people, I was 
now in pofleflion of a work which would give me all the information I 
wanted refpecting them. But I can aflure you, after having read through 
this publication, | was not a jot more pfepoffefled in their Rivour. Their 
tenets, I confider, are in many points erroneous; in others, dangerous to 
genuine piety. Leaving, however, their. fingular opinions to the examina- 
tion of your more able correfpondents, I folicit your indulgence, to infert 
in your ufeful publication a few remarks I have to offer on the improve- 
ment this work fts of having made, in the manners of the people, wher- 
ever Methodifm has been propagated ; particularly in that part of it, whicls 
defcribes its fuecefs in Cornwall. 

After recording, with the moft falfome egotifin, the wonderful and almoft 
miraculous progrefs of Methodifm, Mr. Benfon oblerves, p. 149, “ next 
in ignorance and all manner, of, wickednefs to the colliers at Kingfwood, 
Newcaltle, and Wednelbury, we may place the tinners of Cornwall.” 
Here if Mr. B. means intelleétual ignorance he is under a great miftake, for 
a more intelligent clafs of people in their fphere of life, than they are, and 
always have been, is no where to be found; many of them are fober, and 
segpety difpofed, thohgh they have: never been in conpection with the 

its, This is the common miftake of travellers, whom [ have more 
than once convinced to the contrary by affording them an opportunity of 
converfing with them. He then tells us, “there is hardly any part of the 
three kingdoms, where a change has been more vifible and general in the 
manners of the people.” I am fully fatisfied, if there be any alteration i 
the manners of the people, it is the effect of the general diffufion of kuowledge, 
and greater attention to induftry introduced among {t them by the exertions 
of the gentlemen and clergy of the county. He proceeds, “ hurling, their 
favourite divertion, at which linbs were broken, and frequently lives loft, 
és. now hardly-heard of.” I believe it is only praétifed in a few parifhes, in 
the eafiern parts of this county, and that amongft farmers: in the weftern 
difitiets the immenfe population renders that old diverfion dangerous, from 
the different habits and manners of the people that would neceflarily be af- 
fembled on fuch an occafion. Wretiling, from the fame reafon, has been 
much difeouraged in the’ mining diffriéts. It has, however, been on the 
decline for more than a century, (fee Borlafe’s Antiqnities.) So that Me- 
“thodifm has no right to claim the exclufive merit of its fup retlion. 
He ‘tells us, moreover, “ that fcandal of humanit sratitied on the coafis 


of Cornwall, the plundering of veflels that firuek the. rocks, and afterwards 
murdering those who escaped out of the wreck, is now either quite at an end, “f 
the 
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the gentlemen, ot lett the poor tinners ate to be blamed.” Here infinuatio 
is blended with malignant falfehood. I have lived thirty years near the f 
coali, and never heard of one. murder committed on a perion, who had ef 
caped the dangers of a wreck. So far from this, I know inftances of feve- 
ral people being faved from a premature grave by thofe whom Mr. B. re- 
prefents as worle than moniiers. But if this horrid pra@ice {till continues, 
gentlemen, and uot the poor tinzers, ave to be blamed. Af he means to fay that 
gentlemen countenance, or have not done their, utmott to prote@ firanded 
veflels, he is guilty of fomething worfe than falfehood. In no part of the 
united empire, is there more prompt relief given to them, or the calls of 
humanity more attended to, There is hardly an inftance of a wreck bei 
plundered, unlefs it founders at fea, and before affiftance can be anche 
Again, “more has been done to fupprefs {inuggling, by preaching the go 
pel in the county, and enforcing the rules of the lociety, than either the 
laws of the country, or the officers of the excile, were ever able to effet.” 
Another mifreprefentation. The laws enaéted againit this illegal pradtice, 
during Mr. Pitt’s adminiliration, have alinott ftopped the fmugygling of tea 
and tobacco: but at no period has that of fpirituous liquors been greater, 
than.at.the prefent ; fo effectually has it eluded a vigilant excife, and every 
other fegal method to fupprefs it. But fays Mr. B. “ it is not harmlefs or 
outward decency alone, which has fo increafed, but the religion of the 
heart: faith Wotking by love producing all inward and outward holinefs.” 
Would to God it were fo. Is Mr. B. fure, that the Methodifts of this count 
have never given countenance to fmuggling, never vended contrabas 
goods, never made a meeting-houfe a receptacle for this legal traffic. If 
he is not quite certain of this, 1 think he would have boatted with a better 
gtace, had he attended a little more to matter of fact, and not have palmed 
juch grofs fiction and calumnly on the public Papeete the inhabitants of 
Cotnwall. Allowing Methodifm all the good it may have done; that it 
ha’ at all contributed to the amelioration of the inhabitants of this county, 
is exceedingly problematical. That it has been the fole caufe will be dit 
puted by every impartial Cornithman ; and this will more clearly appedt, 
if we compare the number of Methodifts to’ the population of the courtly. 
Their number here, aicertained at the conference of 1802, amounts to 8259, 
the general population of the county, according to the laft returns made t6 
government, exceeds 200,000. Now I afk the quettion, is it probable, that, 
when they compofe fo fmall a proportion of the inhabitants; that they 
fhould folely be inftrumental in effe@ing this wonderful change in the man- 
ner and habits of the people? The ailertion carries falfehood on its very 
face. How will Mr. B. be able to juftify himfelf for Miele glaring fibrica- 
tions, at the bar of the public, or his own confcience : 1 cannot pretend to 
fay, It would ftrike any indifferent reader of Mr. B.'s Apology, that this 
cpunty, previous to the preaching of Methodifin, was a nett of hurlers, 
fmugglers, plunderers of wrecks, and tinners, The three former deferip- 
tions, at all times, muft have neceffarily been confined fo a very few of the 
inhabitants; the latter is not quite éight thoufand, accotdifig to the Taft em 
rolment, one fortieth part of whom is not Methodifts. At no'time has the 
number of tinners been fo great as at the prefent. All that T fhatt farther 
obferve on this bufinefs, is, if this be a fineffe to fuppott ‘a declining caufe, 
no hone(t or fober man can approve its objet: or, if théfe extraordihat 
pretenfions to piety and public utility, of which Mr. B. has fo much att - 
ed, are produced by Methodifm, cannot be better maintained than by the 
APPENDIX, VOL, XIV. Mm violation 
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violation of truth, the fooner it is abandoned to its fate the better. If he 
. takes up his pen upon a fimilar occafion, I would recommend an adage of 
fage to his oonfideration, “ ‘Though he may love Plato, it is his duty to 


Jove truth more,” 
Nae M. F, 


rf. 
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; Lecruxes AND Prosationary SERMONS, 
TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 
Dy te may perhaps be furprifed at receiving a communication from this 
| commercial quarter of the town, but 1 own i am too much pleafed 
with the portion of praife you beftow on Mr, Wilfon’s Sermon at my parith 
Church, not cordially to approve your noticing a difcourfe fo differcnt in 
its ftyle and (pirit from the generality of Probationary Sermons. I heartily 
join with you in cenfuring the cuftom that has fo-long obtained of requir- 
ng fuch {pecimens from clerical candidates. But while le&turethips, and 
even livings in fome inftances, are to be difpofed of by popular choice, how 
is the difgrace to be prevented or the evil remedied? Would it not be a 
greater evil if men of character fhould be uniformly detained from coming 
rward on the occurrence of vacancics, and fhould thereby leave the only 
pieces of preferment to which many of the inferior clergy prefume to look, 
to be fctambled for by the canting enthufiafts of the day! Andrews him- 
felf would never have been able to render the fervice he did charity and 
religion in his late fituation at the Magdalen, if he had not condefcended 
to preach a Probationary Sermon. We cannot but wifh thefe matters were 
fettled in fome other way, but you mutt allow it isa delicate point, and 
too much faftidioulnefs might materially affect the interefts of the Church. 

Nothing to be fure can be more abfurd than the reafoning of the laity 
in general on thefe occafions. Befides the falfe tafte that prevails refpect- 
ing preaching, if an unbeneficed clergyman, who has a curacy or Jecture- 
fhip, becomes a candidate for another fituation ftrictly compatible with 
what he already has, (all which perhaps do not-produce more: than ninety 
‘or a hundred pounds per annum) immediately a cry is raifed againft plu- 
ralities ; as was actually the cafe with refpect to another candidate at St. 
‘Antholin’s, who had a living in Effex worth 70).* per annum, as well as 
againft Mr. Wilfon; meanwhile, however, a gofpel preacher is at ful] li- 
berty to obtain, if he can, a pulpit every day in the week, to the no fmall 
mortification of the orthodox clergy, the diffufion of fanaticifm, and the 
imminent danger of the eftablifhment. 

There is an inaccuracy to be remarked in the laft paragraph of your 
critique, which yet did not difpleafe me, as it fhews that the commenda- 
tion it contained did not proceed from any interefted quarter. The inha- 
bitants of St. Antholin’s, only, are the electors of the fix Evening Lectures 
at their Church, as the lecturefhips were founded before the fire of Lon- 
don, and therefore the inhabitants of the united parithes do not participate 
in the patronage. ‘This likewife accounts for the jealous eye with which 
the Methodifts watch over their interefis in St. Antholin’s, infomuch that 
they have long reckoned among their preachers there the famous Draper, 
Wilkinfon, and Fofter, to whom they on the late occafion added Mann, a 


profegé of Gunn, The Sanday Aflernoon Lecturethip, on the contrary, being 
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in the difpofal of the two parithes, is always more likely to be in the hands 
of fome found divine, from the circumftances of the enthufiaftic intereft 
not predominating in St. John’s. 

It is not, however, to be concealed, that much of this mifchief arifes 
from the laclies of incumbents, who fufter their parifhioners to thruft 
whom they pleafe into their pulpits. At the moment I am writing, the 
Curacy of thefe parifhes is vacant, and has been fo fome months, during 
which period the Rector has permitted a methodiftical churchwarden to 
take charge of the Sunday morning duty ; which the has done by giving 
the care of the Church to Mr. Draper, who is at this time examining the 
children previous to confirmation, to the great grief of myfelf ani many 
other inhabitants who like fobriety of doctrine and deportment, It is even 
faid, but I cannot credit it, that Mr. Draper is to preach Dr, De Salis’s 
Lent Sermon, at St. George's, Hanover Square, on Friday next. But furely 
the Doctor knows too much of that refpectable neighbourhood, and theit 
right reverend paftor, to fend them an evangelical repre‘entative. It is, 
neverthelefs, truly lamentable to fee the Rector of a parith not poffeffin 
firmnefs enough to fill up his curacy by appointing fome gentleman whofe 
principlés he can approve, though to my knowledge feveral have applied 
for it, to all whofe applications he obferves the moft myfterious filence. I 
have been led infenfibly to a greater length than | at firft intended; andy 
therefore, with many apologies to you for that intrufion, | conclude with 
what was the great obj<¢t of my taking up the pen, afluring you that even 
men of bufinefs find no little fatisfagtion in perufing your excellent publis 
¢ation at their leifure hours. 

Wednefday, March 2, 1803. Aw INuaBiTayTs 





Our worthy correfpondent will, we truft, excufe us for a non-compli- 
ance with the private requeft contained in the laft parapraph of this letter, 
Information produ‘tive of public utility, ought to be rendered publick. 
‘That mex of bujinefs read our publications we have the fatisfaction to know; 
and we have the much higher fatisfaé@tion of knowing alfo many men of 
bufinefi who povefs minds as enlarged, and as richly flored with religious, 
political, and even claflical knowledge, as any to be found in the extenfive 
circle of our corretpondents. 
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TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 

NEED fearcely inform you, that a large majority of your readers feel a 

high obligation to you, for the zealous endeavours you have employed, 
in order to expofe the condu@ of certain preachers of modern times. I 
am fure you will perfevere in a work, which enfures fach exteufive concur- 
rence; and continue to claim the gratitude of congenial churchmen, by de. 
veloping the practices and charaéters of all innovators. I am ambitions ta, 
be allowed to co-operate, in my humble fphere, in every good feheme. Yow, 
will, therefore, I hope, allow me to communicate to the Public, by the mes, 
dium of your celebrated Review, an anecdote, for which | have unexcepe 
tionable teftimony ; and which throws mach lighton the tricks of the tribey, 


that you and I view with fo much juft jealoufy. . 
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The fad, Sir, is this:—Some years fince, a field-preacher made his ap- 
ance in Glafgow. In the vicinity of the town, he mounted a ftool— 
colleéted an audience—announced a text, and poured out a voluble decla- 
mation on the uncertainty of human life. Towards the clofe of his fer- 
mon, he obierved:to his hearers, that /uch was the cofualty of human exiftence, 
that it wus pofible that be bimjfelf, who now [poke to them with Jo much power 
of voice, and appeared to be fo flrong avd hearty (by the bye, I underftand, he 
was a brave brawny fellow) mighs, notwithfanding, fall down dead, before be 
could fnifh his difcour/e. After he had added a few more fentences, down 
be fell, apparently death-firuck. The audience were extremely aftonithed, at 
fecing this fappofed exemplification of the doétrine preached, in the perfon 
of the preacher, They thronged around him, adminiftered flimulants, re- 
viewed the orator, and parted from him, with ftrong impreflions from what 
they had feen, Among the people who had witneffed this fcene, there was 
a gentleman, who was on his way to the Highlands ; and after the fermon 
was over, left Glafgow, and travelling forward, flept that night at a town, 
about fixteen miles north of that city, On going out the next morning, he 
found that the preacher, whom he had heard at Glafgow, was arrived in 
the town, and propofed to hold forth that day. ‘The gentleman determined 
to attend him, and hear once more the preacher, to whom fo remarkable an 
event had happened. Accordingly, ke joined the crowd that encircled the 
campefirian orator, and heard him give out the fame text as he had preached 
upon at Glafgow. The orator handled the faid text in the very fame 
manner as before, purfued the fame arrangements, ufed the fame argu- 
ments, and towards the clofe of the fermon, told his hearers, that /uch 
qwas the cafualty of human exiflence, that it was poffible, that be bimjelf, 
who now /poke to them wilh fo much power of voice, and appeared ta 
be fo frong and bedrt}, “might, notwithfanding, fall down dead, be- 
Fore be eg nifo bis difcourfe; and after he had added a few more fen- 
_tences, down be fell, as before, apparently deatb-ftruck.! You may guefs 
the impreffion made upon the mind of the gentleman, who thus witneffed 
the fecond performance of this theatrical trick. He proclaimed the hypo- 
crify and impofture of this death-mimicking declaimer ; and the orator ftole 
off, amidit the exclamations of indignation and ridicule. 

I need not comment on this plaintale. I have received the particulars of 
it from ungueftionable authority ; and am enabled, from my knowledge of 
the veracity of my informers, (I have heard the account from more than 

* one refpetable friend), to vouch for the whole narration I have the honour 
to pron you with, 
beg you to accept my acknowledgements of the fenfe I feel-of the ex- 
ertions you have fo heroically made for our Church, and I remain, 
SRY Your humble Servant, 
: Ma 4, B. B——w, 
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DAMS, Mr, ftriures on his New 
Hiftory of Great Britain, 96. 

Advertifement, curious one, of a French 
fortune-teller, 507, 

Adulterers, ferious admonition to, 18r. 

Agriculture (Scottifh) remarks on the pre- 
fent fyftem of, 46. 

Ambition (French) deftruttive of general 

- tranquillity, and why, 2097. 

America, on the advantage of its difcovery 

. to Europe, 456. 

American Rebellion, one of the caufes of 
the French Revolution, 488. 

Amor Patrix, the vital {pirit of every coun- 

try, Lig. 

Andu, Reine, a French revelutionary wo- 
man, account of, 482, 483. 

Anecdote, curious, of an old female tory, 
160; extraordinary, of a French citizeir- 


efs, 304; of Chevalier St. Andre, 308— . 


310; of unparalleled affection in a fervant 
girl, 311; a horrid revolutionary one, 
389. 

Annual Regifter, obje& and tendency of 
that publication, 150—152. 

Auti-chrift, fketches of, 104—106; con- 
je€tures as to its birth, &c. 199. 

Apology for profligacy, 404. 

Arabs, inftance of their difintereftednefs, 

» &e. 23. 

Atchaiology (Welch) its nature, objeé, 
divifions, &c. 116. 

Ardent fpirits, confequences of their illi- 
beral ufe, 40. 

Armagnacs, their maflacre by the Burgun- 
dians in 14185 3. 

Affaflin of General Kleber, account of his 

- execution, 21. 

Attorney General, important hint to the, 
183. 

Augfourg (Treaty of) its origin, obje&t, &c. 
299. 


B. 
Bacon, Lord, obfervation of, 74. 
Bards (Welth) charaéteriftics of their an- 
cient manners, &e. 266 ; mode of award- 
.,.& ing pre-eminence to the, 232; their of- 


fice, duty, immunities, &c. 233; occu 
pations in England analogous fo the, 234, 

—— (Welch and Scottifh) contraft between 
the, 259. 

Baftile (French) erroneous account of the, 
correéted, 70; number of prifoners at the 
capture of the, 71; lift of perfons whe 
had been confined there, 73. 

Battle, account of a dreadful, between the 
French and Mamelues, 51—54. 

Beafts afferted to have fouls! 409. 

Bedford, late Duke of, curious anecdote 
refpeCting him, 389. 

Bedfort, Lord, (i.e. the late Duke of Beds 
ford) account of his vifit to Paris after the 
revelution, 481. 

Benefices (Church) origin of pluralities in, 
65. 

Benhomoud (a Scottifh mountain) defcrip- 
tion of, and profpetts from it, &c. 45. 
Bible, when firft tranflated into Welth, 
120; remarks on its fearcity at Puris, 

209. 

Biography ef Dr. Thomas, Bifhop of Ro 
chefter, 342. 

Bifhop, anecdote of the profligacy of 
French, 487. 
Blagdon Controverfy, Editors of the Anti-+ 
Jac. faid to be impoferd upon refpetting 

the, and how, 219. 

Blandford, Marquis of, cenfured for’ his 
Sunday concerts, &c, 282. 

Bonaparte, his kingly magnificence at the 
Thuilleries, 384; his borrid fate of ex- 
iftence, ib.; particulars of his putUral 
difpofition, 385. 

Boxing, defence of, 409. ’ 

Boys, number of, licenfed at Paris, to com- 
mit unnatural crimes, 501. .. \ 

Britons, proofs of their being absve the le- 
ve] of barbarifm before the Roman con- 


queft, 347. 
Broca, M. de, calumniates the Princelg 
Elizabeth of France, 307. ; 


Building (ancient Scottith) remarks on the, 
158. 
Burgundians. See Armagnacs. 


C. 
Cairo, refleGtions fuggefted by the furrendet 
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of, 21; proceedings of the council of 
war at the fiege of, 22. 
Calvinifm, its. tenden. cy to humble the heart, 


290, 

Calvinifts (in France) attempt to extirpate 

, them, rendered abortive, and how, 135; 
their remonftrance to the king, 138—140. 

oor, their implacable hatred tothrones, 
490. 

Cameleon, experiments with, to afcertain 
the caufe of its change of colour, 474. 
Canaries, Cape Verd, &c. fuppofed to have 
formed a part of the ancient continent of 

Africa, 475. 

Cards, . origin of their introdu€tion into 
France, 7 ; pretended difcoveiies by, 8. 

Chethire ¢heefes, general fize of, 197. 

Chriftian Obferver, Anti-Jac. Revi iewers’ an- 
fwer to an anonymous pamphlet in the, 
335. 

Church and ftate, able defence of, 62. 

of England, obfervations on its ar- 

ticles, #8; expofed to two kinds of ene- 
mies, &c. 89. 

—————- eftablifhment, remarks on_ the pre- 
fent, 66—81. 

» neceffity of government in the, $2. 

Churches, obviows want of additional, 90 3 
principal caufe of their congregations, 
216. 

Clapham, Rev. Mr. panegyric on his abridg- 
ment of the Bithop of ‘Lencoln' s Elements 
of Chriftian Theology, 312. 

Clergy of England calumniated, and why, 
62. 

Cl ns’ daughters, their beat condu& 
. vindicated from foul afperfions, 323. 

Cobbett, Mr. defence of his political con- 
du&, 325—329. 

College at Calcutta, reafons of Marquis Wel- 

> defley for its eftablithment, 374; objec- 

_ tions againit it anfwered, 376 

Colleges, account of fome, remarkable for 
producing methodiftical ftudents, 511. 

Colonization. See Cummerce. 

Commerce (neutral) right of in war, 29, 

_——————, appropriate obferyations on, 37. 

and colonization, on the beneh- 

- @ialeffeGs of their extenfion, &c. 297 

on what their advantages eficntially de. 

_-pend, 298. 

- of the different ftates of Europe, 

~ tomparative view of, 445. 

Cenchino Conchini, favourite of Mary de 
Medicis, particulars of his afiafiination, 
364. 

- Confederacy (the northern) remarks on, So. 

sie 5 contempt into which it has fal- 

n, 487 
Conjugal affeftion, horrible inflanee of, 305. 
Confolation to cackolds, 508. 


Corruption, horrid pfoofs of in France, 497 
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Corficans, their general vindifiive charafter) 
433. 

Cotele or Cuttayle-houfe, defcription of that 
curious manfion, its antique furnivare, &c. 
130—132. 

Court of France, refleétions on the late, 486. 

Cromlech (a fingular ftone) account of, 131. 


D. 


Daniel in the lion’s den ‘a pifture) ftritures 
on Gilpin’s remarks on, 43. 

Death, defeription of, 12. 

Death, fudden, two instances of, in the fame 
perfon, 532. 

Dedication to Sir F. Burdett, 494. 

Delirium of a methodift, and its confe- 
quences, 58. 

Defpard, Col. refleions on his laft mo- 
ments, 224. 

Difputes (religious) remarks on thofe which 
preceded the revolution, 64. 

Deg, extraordinary fidelity and fagacity in 
a, 305. 

Dundas, Mr. defence of his condu& relative 
to lidia affairs, 317—321. 

Dunglafs Caftle, error refpe€ting, refuted, 
&c. 44, 

E. 


Farnfhaw Lawrence, fketch of his life and 
exiraordinary occupations, 128. 

Eaft India Company's finances, prefent ftate 
of the, 317—321. 

» unjuft diftinf&tions made 
by the dirc€tors refpe&ting their debts, 
318. 

Eccletiates, grofs perverfion of by an athe- 
iftical writer, 403. 

Ecclefiaftic (French) brutal hypecrify of a, 
307—309. 

Edgcumbe, Sir Rich. anecdote of, 131. 

Egypt, its great political importance, 26. 

Elestion (Nottingham) ftri€tures on feveral 
letters upon that fabje&t, 177. 

Embalming, remarks on that prattifed by 
the inhabitants of the Canaries, 475. 

Encyclopedia (Rees’s) hint fer preventing 
its Circulation, &c. 101. 

, obfervations on the condu&, 
&c, ofan, 106—109. 

England and Franoe, their wealth and re- 
fources contrafted, &c. 32. 

Englifhmen, their propentity to imitate fo- 
reigners cenfured, 61. 

Epifcopacy, errors hoftile to, refuted, 62. 

Epiaph (punning) account of a curious, 
17S. 











s, remarks on fome beautiful, 126. 

Evangelical teachers, inftances ef their buf- 
foonery, &c. 194. 

Exchange at Marfeilles, new method of ex- 
peling the merchants from, 505. 


Experi- 
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Pxperiments, cruel and indecent, of modern 
naturalifis, fatyrized, 417. 


F, 
Fall of man, Herder’s new fentiments con- 
cerning it, 358. 
Fanaticifm and virtuous enthufiafm, con- 
traft between, 10. 
Farms, large, defence of, 407. 
Farmers, French, fingular errer of fome at 
the time of the revolution, 483. 
Fafhions and manners of France and Eng- 
land, refemblance between, 349. 
Footman, origin of that employment, 232. 
Fouche, the late French Minifter of Police, 
his complete hiftory and infamous con- 
du&, 496—507. 
Fox, Mr. new anecdote of, 425. 
Foxiad, {pecimens of the poetry of that 
work, 418 —422. 
France, its prefent government afierted to 
be favourable to the Proteftant religion, 
- 210. 
Fraternal affeétion, ftriking inftance of, 307. 
French, their fingular manners in the reign 
of Charles VI. 8. 
, their enormities in Egypt palliated, 





49. 





» their falfe promifes to the Swils, 
471. 

—————, characteriftic anecdote of the, 54. 

nobility, reduced ftate ot in 1627, 





363. 





men in France, 384. 

Frenchman, general charaCter of a, 449. 

Fronde, or the memorable civil war of 
France, caufes of its origin, 368. 

Fruits and Fruit-trees, how clafled, &c. by 
the ancients, from the carlicit periods, 
478. 


G. 


Gifford’s Hiftory of France, remarks on the 

. , firft edition of, its nature, objetts, &c. 1, 
Gold, method of obtaining in Africa, &c. 
‘pA73.- 

Gordon, Lord George, his appearance when 


confined in Newgate, 59. 
w—, his religious fenti- 





ments, ib. 

Gofpel of St. Paul, and that of certain gof- 
pel preachers contrafted, 200. 

Government of Senegal, its immenfe ex- 
tent and influence, 472. ’ 

Grand Signior, account of an audience with 
him, in the feraglio, 476. 

Gray, Mr. (the poet) his opinion of the ex- 
ecllence of Highland poetry, 228. 

Guife, Duke of, remarks oa his aflafina- 
tien, &c, 143. 


officers, at prefent the only rich 
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Hamlet, paffage in, criticized, 195. 

Harp, ancient mode of finging to it inWalles, 
349. ' 

Haweis, Dt. charged with being a promoter 
of fanaticifm, and why, 276. 

Hill, Rev. Rowland, his invidious affertion 
refpeGting the clergy, 63. 

Hindu facrifice, an extraordinary one, 377. 

Howard, ‘Mr. erroncous flatement of, con. 
cerning the French baftile, correéted, 70. 

Hugonots, fiate and proceedings of the, 140 
——143. 

Huntingdon, Lady, curious particulars re- 
{peéting her converfion, &c, 279. 

Huntley, Marquis of, panegyric on his 
bravery In Holland, 157. 

Hutchinion, Gen. eulogium on the judici- 
ous meafures he adopted in Egypt, 17. 
Hymn to Liberty, compofed by La Harpe, 

in 1792, 461. 
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Jacobinifm and Chriflianity contrafted, 200. 

-, convincing proofs of Its extines } 
tion in this country, 410. —} 

Jeiters to royal perfonages, utility of their 
ancient office, 235. 

Immorality, French, a complete expofure 
of, in various fhapes, 496—507. 

Imprefiing failors, cufiom of, repugnant to 
humane feelings, &c. 169. 

, its fyftem defended, ib. 

India debt, remarks on Mr. Vundas’s plan 
for the reduction of, 320. 

Infidelity, inftance of its fatal termination, 
176. 

-» judicious obfervations on the 

caule of modern, 290. 

Inquifition in France, attempt to eftablifh 
one truftrated, and how, 138. 

Inftitution of warriots in Africa, an extras 
ordinary, 474. 

Invincible ftandard, Capt. Walfh's account 
of its capture, 262. 

, farther difcuffion of the 











fubjedt, 325. 

Joan of Arc, account of her trial, execus 
tion, &c. 8-11. 

Ifle of Man, curious cuftoms obferved ia 
the, 171. 

, different prices of labour there, 





172. 
Jura, charaéter and appearance of the men * 
of that country, 467; difeafe peculiar to 


the women Of, 4063. ' 
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K.nt, Duke of, panegytic on the, 262. 
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Howell the Good, concife ftatement 

his code of laws, 226. 
King, Mr. his fingular medicy, 381. 

ber, Gen. affetting account of the re- 
«8 tmoval of his corpfe, &c. 109. 
Knox, denied to be the firft introducer of 
4 in Scotland, 271. 
-—~.'s revealed will of God, ftriftures on, 
—* 363—s—410—416, 
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La Harpe, M. curious epiftle to, on his 
change of principles, from a French citi- 
zen, 460, 

+, oppofite opinions of, on Voltaire’s 
Maid of peng og , 

Lakes of Scotland, defcription of various, 
their utility, &c. 155. 

Lamballe, Princefs de, horrid account of 
her death, 310. 

Language (the Gaelic or Erfe) remarks on, 
158. 

Laud, Archbifhop, eulogium on his defence 
of the reformation, 274. 

» his religious tenets, 275. 

Launay, M: de, (Governor of the baftile) re. 

~ futation of falfehoods refpefting, 70. 

Lavergue, Madame, interefling anecdote of, 
303. 

Leith, manners, &c. of the lower clafs of 
females, at, 38. 

Lewis the XIth, capricious condué of, in 
his laft hours, 134. 

Liat, an audacious one, brobgRt Tnto no- 

aga 439. 
tera arty, account of a fingular one 

‘ held Mw tg 390. “6 

Literature of Franee, civifion of inte three 

* ages, 370. 

Liturgy of the Church, propofal for making 

* alterations ia the, 90. 

ure; M. de, (Majer of the baftile) au- 
“thentic anecdote of, 72. 

Louifiana, its pofieffion by France, how in- 
jurious to this Country, 433. 

Louis XVI. fatal inftance of his weaknefs 
and indecifive chara&ter, 484; his intend- 
ed flight from Paris previoully known to 
La Fayette, 485. 

Laxurys its influence on fociety, 182. 

Lyricks of Horace, ftri€tures on an anony- 

_ mous tranilation of the, 236-24). 





M. 


Mac Nab, Mr. fpccification of his MS. 
7" Pits of Offiin, 49. | 
Maltherbes, the defender of Louis XVI. ac- 

eufed of inculcating Republican princi- 
ples, 401.. . « 
Malta, importance of to Great Britain, 315 
317. ‘ . 


Mamelucs, inftance of their bravery, Key 
51. 

-, the prefent French, their terri- 
fic appearance, 386. 

Manners of a people, the readieft way of ef- 
fefting changes in the, 153. 

- (Welch) curious delineation of, in, 
the 1oth century, 226. 

Manufattories, judicious obfervations en, 
42. 

Manufcripts (Welch) concife review of the 
prefent ftate of, 118. 

» where the moft an- 
cient are to be found, 122. 

Marines, .panegyric on their condu& in the 
late mutiny, 170. 

Maritime Law, animadverfions on a French 
writer's ideas of, 29. © 

Marriage Ceremony, fingular cuftom ob- 
ferved ata,’ 128. ‘ 

Mafon’s Bill, account ef a fingular, 132. 

Meccaus, proof of their defperate valour, 51. 

Menou, General, defence of his conduét at 
Cairo, 243; his curious proclamation to 
the people of Egypt, 263. 

Merchants and manufacturers, hint to thofe 
of England, intending to fettie in France, 
504. 

Meflier, caufe of his apofgacy, 176. 

Methodift (Calviniftic) inftamce of amiable 
difiatereftednels in a, 980. 

Methodifts, enemies to the Church, and 
why, 89. 

Miflonary Society, its objeét, &¢. defended, 
204—206. 














sits mifchievous attempts 
to convert Roman Catholics, 444. 

Miffionaries, qualifications, &c. of a cargo 
<leicribed, 242; account of their recep- 
tion at Rio Janeiro, 243; remarks on 
their code of church government, ib.; 
proofs that their favourite fyftem is Crl- 

‘vinifm, 244 3 refletions on the probable 

refult of their controverfies, 280. 

Mob, horrid excefies of that vagabond mafs, 
489. 

Morality of womef,, its influence on fociety, 
182. 

Moravian Clergy, qualifications requifite 
for the, 277. 

Mountains, beft mode of defeending, 46. 

Mufic, remarks on a fingular Scotch A& of 
Perliament for the ¢eneouragement of, 
229. 

-——-, the Scotch genius for, 229-231. 

See alfu Poetry. 


N. 


Negroes of weftern Africa, their fingular re- 
ligion, 473; their general charagter, 474, 

New! paper (the Pilot) erroneous affertion of, 
refpetting its principles and circulation, 
325. 


Non- 














Index: 


“Non-tefidence, remarks on, 398, 


‘ oO. ’ 

Oath, curious, adminiftered to every judge 
of the Ile of Mann, 171. : % 

Orleans, Duke of, {ketch of his infernal con- 
duct in the French Revelution, 311. 

Offian, obfervatiens on the MS. poems of, 

. 47—49. 

Otaheite, correct eftimate of its population, 

&ec. 246. 


P. 

Pace. (Queen Eliz. Jefter) anecdote of, 235. 

Parifians, inftances of their charaéteriftic crue 
elty, 364. . 

Parochial Clergy, their great. influence over 
the people in all countries, 487. 

Peace, news of the preliminaries figned, how 
received at Alexandria, 24. 

——, obfervations on the, by Mr. King, gg2. 

Pedeftrian exercife, advantages attending, 40. 

Perfeétibility of man, remarks on the, 458 

Perpetual motion, preved to be chimerical, 
410. 

Philofophers (French) deplorable effe&ts of 
their doétrines, 75. 

Philofophy, Pearfon’s annotations on Paley’s, 
vindicated, 98. 

(French) tendency of its pernici« 
ous principles, 285. 

Pidture(que, definition of theterm, 38, 

Piety, fpecimens of oftentatious, 244. 

~=——=, the firmeft foundation of virtue, 427. 

-—— and virtue, neceflity of, to fecure pre- 
fent and future happinels, 338. 

Pillepors, Marquis de, authentic anecdote of 
his bravery, 72. 

Plain countries, why moft favourable for in- 
terceurie and improvement, 466. 

Poctry, Bidlake’s Poems, 78. 

, Geddes’s Ode to Peace, 79. 

(amcient Weich) proofs of its authen- 

ticity, &c. 113. 

, the Triumphs of Poely, 321. 

- , wnferior to the Scottith, 
115. 

»—, {pecimens of Welch, 353- 

—— of the Hebrews, criticiim on, 961. 

———, {pecimens of Parifian, 79. 

and Mufic, high honours paid to, by 
the ancient’ Britons, 227. 

Police-Office at Bow-fireet, conduc of its 
officers animadverted on, 282. 

Predeftination, &c. Luther’s reply to Eraf- 

~ mus en, 268. 

, proofs of its utility refuted, 























268—270. 
~- , Melanéhon’s fentiments on, 
267. 
Prefs, tysannical reflraint of it in France, 495. 
Prictis, inculcated revolutionary principles in 
;, -_ pulpits during the French Mouarchy, 
486. 








Prince of Darkae(s, account of his new relic 
dence, 452. 

Proclamation (royal) for the encouragement’ 
of piety, &c. reflections on the inattention. 
paid to it, #81—283. ; 

Proilitutes, new tax upon, in Frantejogn 
hew colleGed, 501. 

Proteitants, plan fer deflveying them, des 
feated, 227. 

Provifions, obfervations on the quality, dc, 
of various kinds, g1—94 

Public worfhip, cautes of its negleét, 68. 

Puritans of Queea Elizabeth's time fuperior 
in learning te thofe of the prefent day, 510. 

in the reign of Elia. account of the, 





273. 


Q. 
Quakers, remarks on their obfervance of 
oun le Day, 106. , 
ucen Mary, fanguinary cemmiflion o 
frufirated, and how, 127. : 


R. 

Recamier and Vifconti, Mefdames, their real 
charaéter aad qualifications over-rated, 989. 

Reformation effe&ed by Henry VIIL. from 
felfith motives, 64; profits thence aciling 
to the King, 67; refle€tiens on thet ara, 
and charafters of the principal reformers, 
265; remarks on its Calviniltic doctrines, 
&c. 267. 

, Jerningham’s juft remarks om 

the, 400. 

Regnier, General, juftifies the furrender of 
Cairo, and upen what grounds, 22. 

Reftivenefs in horfes, fngular opinion of the 
caufe of, 406. - 

Reward, aceount of the, paid by Buonaparte 
to Royalift Chiefs who would delere thew 
caufe, 502. 

Revelation, appropriate remarks on the nee 
gle& of its divinetruths, 2g2—-294. 

Revolution (French) refleétions ow its objet 
and refult, 74. 

Richelicu, Cardinal, charaéter of, 967. 

Rights of beafts, atheiftical arguments in de- 
fence of, 405. 

Rochefort, William de, (Chantellor of 
France) excellent advice of, 197. 

Role, Rev. Mr. ficange declaration of, ip a 


pulpit, 63. 


S. 
Sabbath, thameful difregard of the, amongt 
the higher clafies, 494. 
Sacrifice, a fingular, of two female vidtins, 
77- . 
ecoahant, remarks on a fermon \agsing) re- 
éciving the, 64. 
Santerre, General, his pelitenefs to Mr. Fox, 


387. 
Satura, mild and pacific influence of that 
planet, 5°7 t 3 
Scacron, Bilhop of Grenoble, his addrefs to 
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_ XII. applicable te the Ficft Conful, 


Schifms in religion, caufe of, 109. 
—we rs attachment of the Highlanders to 
the, 150. Geis 
Scotland, contraft between the inhabitants of 
the fouth and thofe of the north, 153. 
Sermon, AriGureson a, 75. 
rmons, hints for fome very convenient, 
adapted to any text, 510. 
Servants, confequences of not keeping them 
at a proper diitance, 490. 
Sicily, caufes of its commercial decline, 457. 
Small-pex, fcheme for promoting a gencral 
‘ inoculation, abandoned, 128. 
Society (religious ¢rat) its avowed objeé 
and tendency, 106. 
Soldiers, the French, their prefent fplendour 
eontrafled with their appearance in demo- 
‘ crotical times, 984. 
Sombreuil, Mademoif, extraordinary inftance 
of her filial affeétion, 306. 
Song for a ftudent at the Univerfity, 437. 
Sennet to a blackbird, 426. | 
Sophiftry, {pecimen of, by an anenymous 
writer, 441. 
Soul, difquilitien on its immertality, &c- 
.a—17. 
-—, ry on its fpiritual marriage with 
Chriit, 373. 
Spies, immenfe aumber of, regiftered in Pa- 
ris, 501. 
St. Aultin, expofition of his tenets,.497. 
w= Bartholomew, mailfacre of, deferibed, and 
reflections on that cataltrophe, 144—149; 
“how received in Spain, 150. 
== Kilda, Reviewer's opinion of its merits, 
186. 
w= Paul, remarks on his charaéter and writ- 
ings, 2608, 
Stirling Cattle, obfervations on, 160. 
Sun, the, an amour ef, defcribed, 450. 
Swils, the caufes of their laft revelution, 469; 
roceedings of Gen. Rapp inthat country, 
ib.; fingular regularity of their militia, 470. 


SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
Reflections on the trial of M. Peltier, 291— 
228; panegyric on governmert for its 
F ings againft Colonel Defpard, &c. 
213; reafons why the Ant. Jac. Reviewers 
. were hoftile to the Peace of Amiens, 329 
—331; refie€&tions on the boundlefs am- 
bition of France, 331; requifites for fup- 
»perting a new war, 332; determination 
of the French t invade England, ib.; 
eulogy on the talents of Mr. Pitt and his 
coadjutors, 333; how the machinations of 
the French may be defeated, 334; remarks 
on the communieations of Defpard, Tau- 
o@y, and O'Connor, with French minifters, 
"335; refieftions on the protracted ftate of 
tion, 446; only cafe cited in 
it can be beneficial, 447; ativity 
nef the French ia fitting out Uicir fleets and 





Index. 


armies, tb.; miifion of O'Connor and 
Emmett to Ireland, ib ; manifefto of 
Buonaparte, ib ; vile attack of a ftrolling 
player upon Mr. Windham, &c. 448; 
rupture of the negociation for the return 
of Mr. Pitt, 448. 


7 

Temporal concerns, neceffity of admonitions 
from the clergy, refpeéting, 76. 

Theatrical amuiements, origin and progrefs 
of, in France, 4—6; their impious cxhi- 
bitions centured, ib. 

Thebes ,obfervations on its ancient edifices, 56, 

Tintyra, remarks on the {plendid ruins of, 55. 

Se ene at) curious defcription 
of a, 246; hofpitality of the natives, 247. 

Tourilt, qualifications requifite for a, 36. 

Traitors, three out of feven methodifts, 511. 

Turks, preofs of their complaifance to tra- 
vellers, 477. 


U& V. 

Verfailles, new account of the attack on, 483. 

Vice (Society for the fuppreffion of ) appro 
priate addrefs of the, 284—286; general 
outlines of its laudable objects, 286; cen- 
traft between the, and a fimilar eftabirfh- 
ment in former times, 289. 

——— and immorality, remarks on the fup- 
preflion of, 13. 

Village preaching, defence of, 206. 

Virtuous enthafiafm. See fanaticifm. 

Voltaire, remarks on fome ludicrous lines of, 
73; his literary talents juftly charatterifed 
by Mr. Gifford, 371. 


Ww. 

Wallachians, principal traits of their charac- 
ter, 477- 

Wales, effeét of the laft conqueft on its lan- 
guage, 114, 

Welch-language, prejudicies againft the, om 
the incorporation ef Wales with England, 
119; Bible, tranflated by fubfcription, and 
when, 120. 

Welch, remarks on their national mufic and 
poetry, 343. 

Wellefley, Marquis, advantages of his govern 
ment, 374. 

Welley, Mr. John, fingular addrefs of, to 
his andience, 193; characteriftics of, 279. 

Wellphalia (-reaty of) its principal object, 
&c. 296; how far fubverted by the French 
Revolution, 297. 

Whitkey (Scotch) curious account of the 
revenue arifing from, 39. 

Whitfeld, Mr. George, concife remarks on 
his apoRolic miflions, 278. 

Wigs fir worn in the reign of Hen, VIIL, 
and by whom, 235. > 

Willfon, Rev. Mr. vindicates himfelf fro 
a falfe charge, dec. 174. 

Wins at Gibsaltar, price aad quality of, 262, 
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